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PREFACE. 


The  Title  of  this  work  requires  a  little 
explanation.  It  has,  perhaps,  rather  a  con- 
troversial air  at  first  sight ;  but  the  Reader 
niay  be  assured  that  he  -will  find  no 
more  controversy  in  these*  volumes  than 
is  going  on  every  day,  ii:i  the  world, 
l^etween  the  affections  and  the  conscience  ; 
touched  occasionally  with  just  enough  of 
&Qaticism  to  make  that  which  is  a  com- 
nion- place  struggle  in  reality  look  very 
like  an  exaggeration  upon  paper. 


IV  PREFACE. 

The  Title  of  "  Hearts  and  Altars "  has 
been  adopted  for  no  better  reason  than 
simply  because  it  is  elastic  and  compre- 
hensive, and  appHes  with  sufficient  appro- 
priateness  to  the  different  trains  of  narra- 
tive that  constitute  the  substance  of  the 
following  pages. 


PHANTOMS   AND   REALITIES. 


The  following  Narrative,  now  carefully 
revised  and  enlarged,  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  "  Eraser's  Magazine ;  *'  and  I 
should  have  committed  it  in  its  present 
shape  to  a  more  deliberate  ordeal,  without 
one  word  of  introduction,  had  not  its 
incidents  been  interrogated  in  some 
quarters,  with  a  certain  kind  of  sceptical 
curiosity,  which  it  is  necessary  to  set  at 
rest  I  feel  bound,  consequently,  to  state 
that,  strange  as  the  circumstances  related 
in  this  confession,  or  auto-biography,  may 
appear,  they  are  derived  from  authentic 
and  well-attested  sources*  Whether  this 
statement  is  likely  to  enhance  or  diminish 
their  interest  with  the  reader,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  it  will,  at  least,  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment  more  satis- 
Caurtorily  than  if  he  were  left  to  specu- 
late upon  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  a  narrative  which  avowedly  contains 
revelations  of  a  very  imusual  nature. 


VUl 

It  18  proper,  also,  to  observe,  that  the 
story  was  not  written  with  the  intention 
of  illustrating  or  asserting  any  spiritual 
theories  whatever;  being,  so  £ur  as  such 
questions  are  involved,  ^thing  moie  than 
a  record  of  singular  £acts,  from  which  every 
person  is  at  liberty  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions* 

Leaving  that  which  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion in  the  early  part  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  measure  of  individual 
sympathies  and  opinions,  the  sequel,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  found  to  convey  a  moral 
of  some  practical  value.  Tracing  the 
course  of  a  life  from  its  dark  beginning 
in  seclusion,  and  superstition,  and  the 
neglect  of  a  healthy  education  of  the 
faculties,  to  a  manhood  destitute  of  fixed 
principles,  and  enslaved  by  credulity,  fear, 
and  waywardness,  the  design  aims  at  a 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  merely 
awakening  a  passing  excitement  over  a 
story  of  passionate  errors. 


PHANTOMS  AND    REALITIES. 


PART  THE  FIRST 


PART  THE  FIRST: 


PHANTOMS  AND  REALITIES. 


I. 


The  sapling,  green  and  tender,  yields  rea- 
dfly  to  wind  and  sun,  and  the  hand  of  the 
trainer;  the  grown  tree  resists  the  storm, 
and  'tis  well  with  it  if  it  be  not  torn  up  by 
the  roots ;  the  aged  trunk,  dried  to  the  core, 
spreads  out  its  branches  and  perishes.  This 
is  human  life. 

At  first,  all  wonder  and  curiosity,  we  are 
easily  influenced  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances, which  often  affect  our  after  hves,  as 
colours  laid  at  the  root  of  bulbous  plants  are 
said  to  transmit  their  tints  to  the  blossom  ; 
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next  comes  the  age  of  knowledge,  when 
reason  struggles  with  passion,  and  is  not 
always  the  victor ;  lastly,  the  decay,  when 
passion  is  extinct,  and  we  live  from  day  to 
day  on  our  memories,  and  then  drop  into 
dust 

When  I  formed  the  resolution  to  set  down 
the  events  that  have  agitated  my  life,  and 
marked  it  out  with  a  strange  difference  from 
the  lives  of  other  men,  I  did  not  antici- 
pate the  difficulties  that  beset  my  confession 
on  the  very  threshold.  They  grew  upon 
me  by  degrees.  The  more  I  reflected,  the 
more  reluctance  I  felt  at  the  thought  of 
writing  about  things  which  no  man  would 
believe.  Looking  back  upon  them  from  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  which  cannot  now  be 
long  untenanted,  they  seem,  even  to  me, 
more  like  fantastic  dreams,  or  wild  alle- 
gories, than  real  occurrences.  How,  then, 
can  I  expect  others  to  accept  as  true  a 
narrative  which  contradicts  their  experience 
and  convictions,  and  which  I  cannot  explain 
myself  ?    I  can  explain  nothing ;  I  can  only 
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relate  what  has  happened  to  me^  carefiil 
not  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth  into  exagge- 
ration. It  would  be  little  to  the  purpose  to 
say  that  £Eict  is  stranger  than  fiction^ — an 
axiom  which  everybody  admits  as  a  loose 
generaUty,  but  which  nobody  will  consent 
to  apply  in  the  instances  by  which  it  is 
illustrated.  I  can  attest,  out  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  fact  often  presents  inex- 
phcable  phenomena,  and  is  sometimes  appa- 
rently irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  who  will  credit  me,  I  said,  when  I 
narrate  such  things  ? 

Again  and  again  I  approached  the  subject, 
and  as  often  recoiled  from  the  execution  of 
my  design.  It  was  only  by  repeated  efforts 
that  I  summoned  up  suiBcient  moral  courage 
to  overcome  the  fear  and  shame  that  over- 
whelmed me,  from  the  apprehension  that  I 
should  be  regarded  as  one  who  had  been 
himself  deceived,  or  who  was  practising  a 
deception  on  others.  A  patient  examination 
of  the  motives  on  which  my  resolution  was 
founded  determined  me,  however,  to  brave 
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all  such  risks^  in  the  belief  that  they 
who,  exercising  their  calm  judgment,  as 
they  have  a  right  to  do,  might  see  reason 
for  doubting  my  veracity,  could  not  fail, 
upon  the  whole,  to  draw  a  practical  moral 
from  my  revelations.  For  the  rest,  I  must 
appease  my  own  scruples  by  declaring  that 
I  have  herein  written  nothing  that  is  not 
strictly  true,  and  related  exactly  as  it 
occurred. 


PHANTOMS    AND    REALITIES. 


II. 


My  earliest  recollections  of  my  father  do 
not  extend  to  his  form  or  lineaments.  I 
remember  nothing  of  him  except  his  voice, 
the  tone  of  which  lingers  as  distinctly  in  my 
ear  to  this  hour  as  if  I  had  heard  it  yester- 
day* It  was  low  and  tremulous,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  thrill  in  it  of  suffering  or  anger,  I 
know  not  which.  My  childhood  was  passed 
under  the  guardianship  of  my  mother,  with 
whom  I  lived  in  a  solitude  which  I  cannot 
contemplate  even  at  this  distance  of  time 
without  shuddering. 

Our  house  was  situated  on  a  lonely  moor 
in  the  north  of  England,  close  upon  the 
bleak    border, — a    dismal   neighbourhood, 
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savage,  cold,  and  desolate.  The  mansion  was 
built  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
and,  with  its  flanking  walls,  crumbling  on  all 
sides  into  ruin,  and  its  paved  court-ya^ds, 
covered  a  considerable  area.  Most  of  the 
apartments  were  large  and  gloomy,  and  hung 
with  arras,  of  so  great  an  age,  that  the 
coloiurs  had  grown  dim,  and  the  thread  in 
many  places  appeared  to  be  dropping  into 
powder.  Long  corridors  and  low  vaulted 
rooms  ran  round  the  quadrangle;  and  as 
the  uses  for  which  this  huge  pile  was  de- 
signed by  its  founders  had  long  since  passed 
away,  with  the  bands  of  retainers  and  extra- 
vagant pomp  that  distinguished  the  days  of 
feudal  hospitality  and  royal  progresses,  only 
a  small  part  of  it  was  kept  up  in  an  inhabit- 
able condition  by  my  mother.  Unfortunately 
for  my  after  life,  the  part  so  preserved  lay 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  mansion,  approach- 
able only  by  dark  passages,  utterly  obscure 
at  night,  and  barely  lighted  in  the  daytime 
by  narrow  latticed  windows,  such  as  we  see 
indented  in  the  thick  walls  of  old  fortresses. 
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To  reach  the  inhabited  rooms  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  many  wmdings,  to  twine  up  a 
short  spiral  stair  that  led  from  the  outer 
court,  and  to  traverse  the  corridors  on  two 
sides  of  the  quadrangle. 

This  was  always  a  feaxful  thing  to  me^ 
which  use  by  no  means  deprived  of  its 
terrors.  There  were  many  legends  whis- 
pered from  one  to  another  in  the  winter 
nights,  of  revolting  crimes  which  had  taken 
place  there  in  former  times,  and  which  rose 
re-embodied  before  me  as  I  cowered  past 
the  spots  where  they  were  said  to  have  been 
enacted.  The  aspect  of  the  dreary  building, 
within  and  without,  by  day  and  night,  made 
it  all  real  If  the  moon  shone  brightly  into 
the  passages,  strange  shadows  were  dis- 
cernible, flitting  across  the  floor,  or  creeping 
iqp  the  walls ;  and,  as  I  involuntarily  glanced 
through  shattered  doors  and  inner  case- 
ments, remnants  of  armour  hanging  about, 
and  fitigments  of  tapestry  fluttering  against 
the  windows,  and  other  relics  of  a  ''  sheeted 
ancestry,"  would  seem  to  glide  out  of  the 
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darkness,  and  fill  the  open  spaces  with  forms 
swaying  and  undulating  before  my  eyes.  I 
remember  how  my  limbs  used  to  totter 
under  me  as  I  tried  not  to  see  these  sights, 
and  crept  on,  stifling  the  fear  that  was  dis- 
tilling drops  of  agony  over  my  body  by  the 
greater  fear  of  uttering  a  cry,  lest  the 
slightest  noise  might  bring  worse  horrors 
round  me.  I  am  speaking  of  my  childhood, 
and  children  will  understand  me. 

Let  no  man  scoff  at  these  terrors.  The 
wisest  and  bravest  have  quailed  under  them. 
Scepticism  may  laugh,  but  it  would  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
solve  the  problems  which  concern  the  con- 
nexion between  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
universe.  Why  is  it  that  adults,  as  well  as 
children,  are  impressed  with  a  certain  im- 
easiness  in  the  dark  ?  Not  a  fear  of  ghosts, 
or  robbers,  or  accidents,  or  of  anything 
upon  which  the  mind  can  reason,  or  of 
which  the  senses  are  cognizant,  but  a  vague 
consciousness  of  invisible  influences.  In 
the  dayUght  we  have  no  such  sensations ; 
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they  belong  excliisively  to  silence  and  dark- 
ness. 

As  a  child,  I  grew  up  in  the  awe  of ^these 
influences,  fostered  by  loneliness  and  the 
moody  companionship  of  a  wayward  woman, 
who  held  Kttle  intercourse  with  the  outer 
worlds  and  shut  herself  up  in  dreams  and 
superstitions.  An  mcident  which  occurred 
at  this  period  helped  to  give  a  supernatural 
turn  to  many  circumstances  that  were,  no 
doubt,  capable  of  a  simple  solution. 

Towards  the  extremity  of  a  court,  to  the 
south  of  the  old  pile,  there  was  a  chasm  in 
the  ground,  partly  filled  up  with  loose  stones 
and  brambles.  The  whole  place  was  over- 
run with  grass  and  weeds,  and  the  walls 
and  outbuildings  that  surrounded  it  were  in 
ruins.  I  had  heard  that  this  spot,  which 
gaped  so  grimly  through  the  tall  lank  bushes 
and  accumulated  rubbish,  was  formerly  the 
entrance  to  a  series  of  subterranean  gal- 
leries, which  had  been  excavated  below  the 
foundations,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
troops,  or  stowing  away  prisoners,  in  times 
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of  trouble  ;  and  that  they  had  been  used  in 
that  way  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
mansion  stood  out  a  long  siege  against  some 
of  Fairfigix's  generals.  An  irresistible  curi- 
osity to  explore  these  galleries  seized  upon 
me.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  very  fear  with 
which  the  stories  related  about  them  had 
inspired  me.  I  never  could  pass  that 
yawning  chasm,  which,  now  nearly  choked 
up,  was  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the 
descent  of  a  grown  person,  without  longing 
to  plunge  into  its  depths.  I  often  lingered 
there  in  the  twilight,  when  the  shadows 
were  falling  about,  enhancing  the  terror  and 
the  temptation;  and  one  evening  in  the 
autumn  I  took  courage,  and,  clearing  away 
the  brambles  with  trembling  hands,  I  forced 
myself  down,  bringing  after  me  a  torrent  of 
stones  and  earth. 

Finding  my  feet  at  the  bottom,  and 
rubbing  my  eyes,  I  tried  to  grope  my 
way  onwards.  At  first  there  was  a  dim 
light  at  a  great  distance  above  me,  in  a 
slanting  direction,  but  in  an  instant  after* 
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wards  I  was  in  total  darkness.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  laugh  at  the  exploit  I  had 
achieved;  hut  as  I  pattered  along^  splash- 
ing sometimes  in  pools  of  water,  and  some- 
times knocking  my  head  against  the  rough 
stones  that  jutted  out  on  each  side,  my 
mirth  deserted  me.  When  I  became  ac- 
customed to  the  darkness,  I  fimcied  I 
could  discern  shapeless  figures  rising  up 
and  vanishing  in  the  gloom — ^the  walls 
seemed  to  move  out  of  their  places,  and 
to  heave  to  and  fro  like  wrecks  in  a  storm 
— ^then  they  would  open,  and  collapse,  and 
disappear:  all  was  in  motion,  black  and 
tumultuous,  and  a  surging  sound,  as  of 
winds  and  waters  lashmg  and  waihng  in  a 
confined  space,  moaned  dismally  in  my  ears. 
Even  when  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  pressed 
my  fingers  upon  them  to  shut  out  these 
sights,  they  were  still  before  me.  This  was, 
of  course,  the  work  of  mere  fright ;  but  what 
followed  cannot  be  so  easily  accounted  for. 
While  I  stood  hesitating  how  I  should 
proceed, — for  I   had  lost  my  track,  and 
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knew  not  whether  I  ought  to  go  back- 
wards or  forwards^ — I  heard  a  distinct 
rushing  sound,  quite  close  to  me.  It 
swept  past,  and  all  was  silent  again.  It 
was  like  a  rush  of  silk  or  satin,  or  some 
fabric  which,  suddenly  crushed,  gives  out 
a  rustling  noise.  All  the  blood  in  my 
body  gathered  into  my  head;  my  eyes 
emitted  fire,  as  if  they  had  been  struck 
by  a  cord.  A  stifling  sensation  bubbled 
up  to  my  throat,  and  I  involuntarily 
uttered  a  cry,  which  was  echoed  from  a 
hundred  recesses,  and  continued  at  inter- 
vals, reverberating  Uke  a  succession  of 
shots  in  the  distance.  I  panted  with 
horror  as  I  grasped  the  wall  and  listened. 
My  fear  was  too  great  to  suffer  me  to 
cry  out  for  help.  The  apprehension  of 
again  invoking  those  dreadful  echoes  ap- 
palled me ;  I  hardly  breathed,  and  stood 
still  to  listen,  I  know  not  how  long.  A 
deathlike  silence  pervaded  the  darkness. 
The  soughing  of  the  winds  had  ceased,  or  I 
fancied  so,  the  stillness  was  so  heavy.     It 
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may  be  that  my  faculties  were  intent  upon 
that  palpable  sound  I  had  heard^  and  could 
distinguish  nothing  else. 

At  last  I  began  to  move^  treading  softly, 
and  stopping  at  intervals  to  watch  and 
listen.  I  had  scarcely  proceeded  in  this 
way  a  dozen  paces^  when  I  felt,  as  plainly 
as  if  I  saw  the  object  in  the  broad  glare 
of  the  sun,  a  quick  motion  at  my  side  in 
a  nook  or  crevice  of  the  wall.  It  was  like 
the  effort  of  a  person  to  shrink  down  and 
escape  from  me.  In  an  excess  of  fright 
and  desperation  I  clutched  in  the  dark 
with  my  hands,  and  caught  something — a 
substance  resembling  a  thick  silk  palpably 
fiUed  the  palms  of  both  my  hands.  I  held  it 
with  the  grasp  of  one  who  was  struggling 
for  life,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  my  tongue 
was  dry,  and  I  could  not  articulate  a 
word :  and  while  I  held  it,  I  was  conscious 
the  object  was  moving  away — ^it  moved 
away,  and  still  I  thought  I  held  it.  I  had 
not  the  power  to  loosen  my  fingers,  which 
I  had  a  strong  impulse  to  do — and  then 
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the  silk  ^ided  out  of  them^  although  they 
were  coiled  in  it — ^and  the  next  moment 
a  grasp  of  muscles,  cold  and  sharp,  was 
on  my  neck,  and  pressed  into  my  flesh.  I 
was  distraught  with  terror,  and  my  senses 
forsook  me. 

When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  Ijring 
on  a  couch  in  the  great  room,  my  mother 
sitting  at  a  distance,  and  an  ancient  female 
servant  watching  over  me. 

This  woman  was  the  oldest  domestic  in 
the  house.  She  had  lived  all  her  life  in 
the  fiimily,  and  had  seen  two  generations 
into  the  grave.  It  was  from  her  lips  I  had 
learned  most  of  the  traditions  that  filled 
my  head  with  such  alarm  and  curiosity ; 
it  was  from  her  I  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subterranean  passages  in 
which  I  had  encountered  this  singular 
adventure;  and  as  soon  as  my  mother 
left  the  room,  I  related  the  whole  story  to 
her.  She  heard  it  to  the  end  with  a  dark 
expression  of  anger  on  her  face,  which  I 
interpreted  into  a  reproof  of  my  wilfulness 
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and  folly  in  venturing  into  such  places ; 
and  then  she  questioned  me  severely  as 
to  what  I  had  heard  and  seen^  and  what  I 
thou^t  it  could  have  been.  Finding  that 
I  could  give  her  no  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  questions,  she  enjoined  me  to 
hold  my  tongue  about  it,  and  above  all 
things  not  to  speak  of  it  to  my  mother. 
She  rated  me  soundly  for  saying  that  I 
firmly  beHeved  I  had  caught  something 
like  a  woman's  dress  in  my  hands ;  and  she 
made  me  feel  her  old  stuff  gown,  that  I 
might  assure  myself  it  was  no  such  texture 
as  that.  "  How  could  I  be  so  silly  as  to 
suppose  that  a  woman,  or  even  a  man, 
would  hide  in  vaults  and  pass^es  that 
had  not  been  opened  for  hundreds  of 
years?  What  could  I  imagine  they  were 
doing  there  ?  It  was  more  likely  that  rats, 
and  toads,  and  bats  were  to  be  found  there 
than  hiunan  beings :"  and  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  like  effect,  as  if  she  wanted  to  im- 
press upon  me  that  it  was  altogether  the 
fancy  of  a  distempered  brain,  and  no  reality. 


^7 


Yet,  ;r.  ^jze  rf  evtrriirzr  ^oe  sad,  my 
e4«mc&7n  nfvjsc^^  ma/yrEd.  I  coold  not 
be  deccfTcd  in  a  &ct  so  c^earh-  attested 
bjr  mr  awn  secsarS:^.-^  Bm  tbe  mrsteiy 
was  nerer  cleared  up :  azsd  I  brooded  OTcr 
k  m  §eeret  so  perrer^elT,  that  it  exercised 
a  bH^tzng  influence  for  a  long  time  upon 
my  imagination. 

Many  years  afterwards  a  suspicion 
croflted  my  mind,  that  this  woman  knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  she  cared  to 
acknowledge.  It  was  she  who  carried  me 
into  the  house,  having  discovered  me,  as 
she  stated,  lying  insensible  in  the  court- 
yard ;  but  I  had  no  recollection  of  having 
found  my  way  out  into  the  air — a  circum- 
stance which  at  the  time  did  not  present 
itself  to  me  in  the  light  in  which  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  it  now.  Nor  should  I, 
perhaps,  have  been  led  to  suspect  her  of 
duplicity,  had  she  not  acted  with  ingrati- 
tude at  a  time  when  sorrow  and  misfortune 
had  &llen  upon  the  house  that  had  nur- 
tured her  from  infancy. 
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III. 

My  mother  had  no  companion.  Even 
the  servants  lived  apart^  and  performed 
their  allotted  offices  at  hom*s  when  she 
was  not  present;  so  that  our  table  was 
laid  and  our  wants  supplied^  for  the  most 
part^  by  unseen  hands.  Such  was  my 
mothex^s  way  of  life.  Solitude  and  early 
grie&  had  fallen  heavily  upon  her  spirits, 
and  fretted  her  temper.  She  rarely  ex- 
changed words  with  the  servants,  and 
never  except  upon  unavoidable  occasions. 
A  spoken  language  was  almost  interdicted 
amongst  us,  and  in  its  place  the  language 
of  books  was  substituted.  We  dwelt  in  a 
world  of  our  own,  in  which  the  unreal  was 
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invested  with  a  living  interest.  Conversa- 
tion wearied  her;  she  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  actual  life  around  her,  and  had 
long  closed  her  heart  against  it.  But  the 
charm  of  books  was  ever  fresh  and  inex- 
haustible. She  possessed,  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  person  I  ever  knew,  the 
power  of  realizing  their  contents.  Por- 
traits stepped  out  of  them,  and  became 
as  fiuniliar  to  her  as  if  they  moved  about 
her  bodily  in  the  flesh.  This  daily  inter- 
course with  the  creations  of  the  brain  fed 
her  morbid  desire  for  seclusion,  and  was 
cultivated  with  an  earnestness  that  proved 
fatal  at  last. 

Her  taste  lay  entirely  in  one  direction ; 
the  marvellous  and  extravagant  alone  in- 
terested her.  She  prohibited  all  works  that 
treated  of  real  life,  and  sought  for  the 
excitement  she  loved  in  the  region  of 
wonder  and  romance.  Her  library  (a 
room  of  which  I  will  speak  more  parti- 
cularly presently)  was  filled  with  histories 
of  sorcery  and  enchantment — of  miracu- 
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lous  escapes  and  perils — providential  inter- 
positions —  dreams^  omens,  and  spectral 
appearances  —  astrology  and  witchcraft — 
— churchyard  legends,  and  the  superstitions 
which  ascribe  a  mysterious  power  to  spells, 
charms,  and  incantations  —  traditions  of 
giants  and  monsters — feats  of  the  genii 
and  evil  spirits,  and  narratives  that  em- 
braced the  whole  round  of  that  curious 
lore  which  relates  to  the  alchemists  and 
diviners. 

These  books  were  the  delight  and  occu- 
pation of  her  Ufe;  and  when  her  eyes 
latterly  began  to  grow  dim  with  age,  it 
was  my  task  to  read  them  aloud  to  her. 
At  first,  I  revolted  from  this  labour ;  it 
hung  drearily  upon  me,  and  sickened  me. 
Youth  is  naturally  mutinous  under  confine- 
ment, and  yearns  for  activity  and  freedom. 
But  it  was  surprising  how  soon  I  fell  into 
her  tastes,  and  foimd  myself  kindling,  as  she 
used  to  do,  over  the  horrors  these  terrible 
books  unfolded.  And  they  had  no  sooner 
thus  taken  possession  of  me,  than  I  began 
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to  believe  in  them  as  she  did;  and  with 
belief,  or  the  awe  which  is  so  closely  allied 
to  it,  my  eagerness  to  penetrate  further 
and  further  grew  into  an  irresistible  pas- 
sion. Many  a  time  in  the  bleak  autumn 
nights,  when  the  sharp  winds  snapped  the 
leaves  from  the  trees,  and  drifted  their 
crisp  spoils  against  the  windows,  have  I 
sat  gasping  over  some  hideous  tale,  to 
which,  by  an  involuntary  association  of 
ideas,  the  desolation  of  the  season  im- 
parted additional  terrors.  I  was  wrought 
upon  by  that  sort  of  fascination  which 
resides  in  the  eyes  of  the  snake,  when  it 
fixes  its  gaze  upon  the  face  of  a  child. 

Children  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
healthy  collision  with  the  world  know 
nothing  of  the  state  of  fear  and  mental 
slavery  I  am  describing.  A  little  judi- 
cious counsel  would  have  dispelled  these 
delusions;  a  little  timely  explanation 
would  haVe  shown  me  their  absxu'dity. 
But  where  was  I  to  seek  it  ?  In  my  iso- 
lation I  had  not  a  single  adviser.     I  took 
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all  I  read  for  granted.  The  book  could 
not  dissipate  the  chaos  of  doubts  and 
importanities  of  struggling  reason  it 
generated;  it  was  dumb,  and  could  not 
answer  my  questions.  If  I  appealed  to  my 
mother,  she  was  chafed  at  the  interrup- 
tion and  the  heresy,  and  commanded  me 
to  read  on.  At  last  I  doubted  no  longer. 
Wonder  after  wonder  swept  away  my 
feeble  judgment  I  believed  in  a  spiritual 
kingdom — in  the  return  of  the  dead  to 
the  earth — in  the  power  of  prophecy  and 
the  agency  of  demons — in  second  sight 
and  the  elixir  vitse — in  amulets  and 
miraculous  invocations ;  the  crystal  mirror 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  witches  of  the 
Brocken,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  were  all  realities  to  me.  The 
ignorant  alone  believe  in  such  things ;  but 
in  this  ignorance  consisted  all  the  know- 
ledge that  was  thrown  open  to  me. 

The  library  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  house.  It  was 
an  oblong  room,   with   deep  recesses,  in 
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which  Stood  the  old  oak  bookcases.  If 
we  had  had  the  power  of  selecting  a 
theatre  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  legends 
which  were  read  aloud  here  every  nighty 
we  could  not  have  found  one  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  apartment 
was  large  and  gloomy ;  and  the  tapestried 
walls,  the  ponderous  draperies,  the  po- 
lished floor,  the  painted  ceiling,  the  high- 
backed  chairs,  and  the  vast  fireplace,  with 
its  carved  mantelshelf,  supplied  the  very 
style  of  scene  and  fiimiture  best  adapted 
to  give  a  striking  effect  to  tales  of  crime 
and  enchantment.  Except  close  to  the 
fire,  and  round  the  table  on  which  we 
placed  our  lights,  the  library,  fi^om  its 
height  and  extent,  was  buried  in  deep 
shadow  ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  wanted 
to  help  the  imagination  to  a  fitting  locality 
for  all  kinds  of  mysteries. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  mother's  emo- 
tions on  one  occasion  when  I  read  to 
her,  in  this  room,  an  account  of  some 
man  who   kept   watch   through  a  whole 
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night  in  a  haunted  chamber^  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards  She  fancied 
that  the  tapestry  moved,  and  called  upon 
roe  to  observe  it.  I  did  so,  and  fancied  I 
saw  it  too.  Twice  she  grasped  my  arm,  and 
bade  me  cease ;  and,  looking  shudderingly 
round,  she  twice  desired  me  to  listen,  and 
tell  her  if  I  did  not  hear  a  foot-fall  passing 
along  the  extremity  of  the  apartment  in 
the  dark  with  solemn  regularity.  I  heard 
something — it  was  like  the  slow  tread 
of  a  sentinel. 

It  was  in  that  room,  which  cast  its 
gloom  over  every  page,  blotting  out  its 
lines  of  sunshine  wherever  any  happened 
to  fall,  that  I  read  the  Decameron.  The 
groups  in  the  garden — radiant,  joyous, 
and  in  wrapt  attitudes  of  expectation  and 
attention — were  distinctly  present  to  me, 
but  darkened  by  immediate  associations. 
Sorrow  and  anguish  seemed  to  sit  in  their 
feces ;  there  was  no  flush  of  emotion,  no 
lightning  in  the  eyes,  no  intensity  in  the 
cleft  lips,  no   streaming  hair,   or  burning 
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cheeks,  or  startled  gestures.  All  was 
cold,  as  if  it  were  cut  in  marble.  That 
pallid  circle  of  listeners,  disposed  in  such 
picturesque  fonns,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
lying  in  a  trance,  so  completely  did  the 
miserable  influence  of  that  room  kill  the 
gaiety  of  all  objects,  and  leave  nothing 
but  the  skeleton  behind. 

We  were  never  at  a  loss  for  excitement 
of  this  kind>  which  appeared,  indeed,  the 
only  thing  for  which  we  lived.  Our  pur- 
suits were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the 
serious  illness  of  my  mother ;  but  her  ir- 
ritable temperament  rendered  her  impatient 
of  sickness,  and  before  the  signs  of  the 
malady  had  passed  out  from  her  stricken 
frame  she  insisted  upon  returning  to  her 
nightly  vigils. 

Night  after  night  she  continued  at  her 
dangerous  indulgence,  while  her  eyes  were 
visibly  contracting  a  dull  film,  her  cheeks 
wasting  and  falling  in,  and  her  pulse  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter.  It  was  not  a  sight 
for  a  son  to  look  upon,  and  tend  with  idle 
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fencies  and  the  levities  of  fable.  I  felt  this 
and  remonstrated,  and  the  agonising  reality 
before  me  awakened  me  for  a  moment  to 
the  vanities  of  books.  But  she  persisted 
in  her  demand,  and  still  preserved  her 
listening  posture,  although  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  the  facidty  of  attention  were 
sinking  rapidly. 

Some  weeks  had  been  consumed  in  this 
way,  when  one  winter  night  she  desired 
me  to  read  a  certain  history  from  a  fa- 
vourite volume  of  old  legends.  The  his- 
tory she  selected  was  that  of  a  superna- 
tural appearance  that  was  alleged  to  have 
followed  a  gentleman  of  Verona  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  shadow.  The  history  set  forth 
the  arts  and  devices  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  perplex  and  evade  it — how  he 
went  into  dark  and  lonely  places,  and  how 
still  his  spectral  companion  stood  at  his 
side— how  he  rushed  into  crowded  scenes, 
forcing  his  way  violently  through  the  mass, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  thus  escape; 
but  no  matter  how   dense  the  multitude. 
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or  by  what  stratagems  and  confederacy  the 
gentleman  sought  to  bury  himself  out  of 
sights  the  apparition  in  its  human  shape 
was  ever  standing  or  moving  close  beside 
him.  The  strangest  thing  was  that  it  bore 
an  unnatural  likeness  to  him,  not  only  in 
its  &ce  and  form,  but  in  its  actions,  which 
were  always  so  £uthfiilly  and  so  instan- 
taneously copied  after  him  that  they  re- 
sembled a  reflection  in  a  mirror.  He 
tried  the  most  painful  and  sudden  con- 
tortions, only  to  see  them  re-produced 
Mrith  a  rapidity  that  mocked  his  despair. 

The  history  went  on  to  say  how  he  in- 
vented  various  schemes  and  underwent 
many  fearful  trials  of  sorcery,  in  the  hope 
of  banishing  or  subduing  his  horrid  fa- 
miliar, but  all  in  vain,  for  the  fiend  baf- 
fled all  his  efforts,  and  was  still  found  at 
his  side,  day  and  night,  whether  he  rode 
or  walked,  or  threw  himself  on  his  couch 
for  repose — how  he  summoned  courage  to 
speak  to  it  at  last,  and  was  answered  by 
the   echoes    of   his   own   voice — how   he 
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swam  floods  with  the  ghastly  thing  floating 
along  with  him  on  the  surge— how  he 
climbed  the  highest  hills  and  fled  into 
savage  caverns^  the  familiar  still  toiUng 
or  grovelling  beside  him — how,  in  a  fit 
of  madness,  he  tried  to  grapple  it  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  with  the  desperate 
intent  of  dragging  it  down  with  him  into 
the  abyss  below,  and  how  the  shape 
wrought  in  the  struggle,  impalpable  to 
the  touch  but  visible  to  the  sight,  Kke 
painted  air — how,  afl;er  enduring  horrible 
tortures,  the  man  wasted  away,  and  be- 
came a  mere  shadow,  the  spirit  waning  and 
feding  in  like  manner— and  how  the  priests 
of  a  holy  order  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
Apennmes,  healing  of  these  strange  events, 
bethought  them  of  shrivmg  the  man,  and 
expelling  the  incarnate  devil  that  had 
worked  such  inexplicable  misery  upon 
him. 

The  history  next  went  on  to  relate  how 
the  monks  found  the  man  so  weak  and 
emaciated  that  he  coiLild  scarcely  take  food 
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or  answer  their  questions ;  and  how  they 
had  him  conveyed  to  their  chapel  at  mid- 
night amid  the  glare  of  torches  and  the 
chants  of  the  holy  hrotherhood,  the  im- 
perishable fiend  lying  stretched  by  his  side 
in  the  litter,  in  open  spite  of  the  holy 
water  with  which  they  had  sprinkled  it, 
and  of  the  care  with  which  they  had  caused 
it  to  be  made  so  small  that  it  was  thought 
impossible  for  him  to  find  room  upon  it; 
and  how  when  the  wretched  man  was 
brought  to  the  altar,  they  placed  him  up- 
right before  it,  and  began  to  pray,  the  fiend 
all  the  while  being  in  his  usual  place  next 
to  his  mortal  fellow;  and  how  as  the 
prayers  proceeded  and  the  voices  of  the 
assembled  priests,  of  whom  niunbers  had 
collected  fi*om  distant  places  to  witness 
the  scene,  ascended  to  the  roof,  filUng  the 
sanctuary  with  solemn  and  blessed  music, 
the  man  turned  a  look  of  deathly  fear 
and  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  the  spirit,  the 
spirit  giving  back  the  look  with  the  same 
thrilling  and  awful  expression ;   and  how 
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the  sufferer,  when  the  venerable  abbot 
came  to  the  benediction,  and  oQbred  to 
place  his  hands  upon  his  head,  sank  gra- 
dually down,  the  fiend  sinking  with  him; 
and  how,  as  the  last  word  was  uttered, 
they  vanished  together  into  the  e^rth,  and 
on  the  instant  the  torches  were  extin- 
guished as  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

When  I  came  to  this  point  of  the  stoiy, 
I  lifted  ray  eyes  to  look  upon  my  mother. 
She  sat  in  her  great  clmir  opposite  to 
me,  gazing  straight  at  me  with  a  glassy 
and  vacant  stare.  Her  limbs  were  rigid, 
4iid  a  spasm  sat  upon  her  features. 

"  Mother ! "  I  exclaimed ;  *'  mother !  speak 
to  me !  **  I  could  utter  no  more.  My  tongue 
was  paralyzed,  my  hair  coiled  out  like 
living  fibres^  the  room  seemed  to  swim 
round  and  round.  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  and  seized  her  hands — they  were 
cold^  cold  and  clanmiy.  Oh!  horrible 
memory — ^in  that  spectral  chamber  I  was 
alone  with  the  dead ! 
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IV. 


For  many  days  afterwards  the  house  was 
like  a  tomb.  My  mother  was  laid  out  in 
the  state-room,  which,  never  having  been 
used  in  our  time,  had  a  dank,  earthy  smell, 
and  was  wretchedly  bleak  and  naked.  She 
lay  upon  the  old  square  bed,  whose  hang- 
ings, swept  up  into  a  ring  overhead,  were 
once  a  bright  orange  damask,  but  now  an 
undistinguishable  tawny  mass,  from  which 
tracery  and  colour  had  long  disappeared. 
There  was  no  other  article  of  iumiture 
in  the  apartment,  which  bore  dreary  evi- 
dence of  the  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
The  fireplace  was  closed  up  with  a  screen  ; 
and  the  fragments  of  arras  that  hung  from 
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the  walls  were  eaten  into  shreds  by  the 
damp.  Desolate  was  the  pomp  of  the  poor 
corpse  that  lay  freezing  under  its  stately 
coveriid,  in  the  icy  air  of  that  room.    • 

The  old  woman,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  undertook  the  melancholy  office 
of  watching  the  dead.  She  suffered 
nobody  else  to  approach  the  body.  The 
house  felt  as  if  it  were  empty.  Wherever 
a  foot  trod  in  the  passage  it  gave  out  a 
hollow  sound  ;  and  the  servants,  scared  by 
undefined  terror,  immured  themselves  in 
their  rooms,  where  they  remained  cooped 
and  huddled  together  till  the  last  rites  were 
over. 

Then  went  forth  a  scanty  procession  of 
ashy  faces,  winding  down  the  black  hills  to 
the  chiu'chyard ;  and  when  she  was  laid  in 
the  grave  a  shudder  passed  amongst  them, 
and  they  whispered  one  to  another,  and  then, 
their  eyes  rested  upon  me.  The  action 
was  significant  of  the  feeling  with  which 
they  regarded  my  situation.  I  was  the 
last  of  my  race,  and  my  inheritance  was 
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little    more   than  the  maiisoleum   of   my 
ancestors* 

The  old  woman  had  done  well  to  mono- 
polise the  tending  of  the  dead,  and  the 
management  of  the  Mineral.  She  knew 
my  unfitness,  from  grief  and  ignorance  of 
the  world,  to  enter  upon  such  details ;  and 
she  took  them  all  off  my  hands,  with  a 
most  careful  watchfiilness  of  my  ease — and 
her  own  interest.  During  that  brief 
interval  of  sorrow — when  the  whole  house- 
hold had  withdrawn  into  retirement— she 
secreted  all  the  plate,  valuables,  and 
moneys,  she  could  collect  in  the  house ;  and 
when  the  grave  was  closed,  and  the  servants 
had  returned  home,  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  She  had,  in  short,  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  rest  of  her  life  out  of  such 
spoils  as  she  could  secure;  for  which,  I 
afterwards  discovered,  she  had  been  mak- 
ing industrious  preparations  long  before. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  trace  her,  but 
they  were  fruitless. 

This  was  my  first  experience    of    the 
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heartlessness  of  the  world ;  and^  although  it 
is  an  incident  of  every-day  occurrence  in  all 
ciyiUzed  communities,  it  was  new  to  me  at 
that  time,  and  stung  me  to  the  soul. 

After  months  of  seclusion  through  the 
biting  winter  and  spring,  summer  came 
round  again,  and  I  thought  I  would  venture 
id>road,  in  the  hope  that  the  air  and  a  little 
activity  and  change  of  scene  would  recruit 
my  health;  for  I  was  shattered  and 
nervous,  and  conscious  of  a  prostration  of 
mind  almost  amounting  to  disease.  The 
country  round  about  was  abrupt  and  wild, 
covered  with  heather  for  the  most  part, 
broken  up  and  picturesque,  and  studded 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  bright 
verdure,  invaded  by  clumps  of  forest-trees. 
In  some  places  it  took  a  moimtainous 
character,  and  brawling  streams,  rushing 
through  deep  gorges  and  rocky  glens 
assimilated  the  scenery  to  the  general  tone 
of  the  region  that  lies  still  farther  to  the 
north.  The  neighbourhood  was  lonely 
and  unfrequented;  it  resembled  the  hilly 
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solitudes  of  Arran  and  Bate ;  there  were 
few  homesteads  in  the  distant  landscape  to 
send  up  cheerful  Tolumes  of  smoke  amongst 
the  trees:  and  you  might  ride  a  whole 
morning  wiAout  meeting  a  wajtarer. 

I  was  on  horseback  one  day,  passing 
leisurely  in  an  idle  mood  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine  that  led  to  an  open  valley,  when 
I  saw  a  lady,  in  a  riding-habit,  mounted  at 
no  great  distance  from  me.  Her  horse 
was  apparently  picking  his  way  slowly 
through  the  hillocks  that  dotted  the  surface 
of  the  sward.  The  appearance  of  a  lady 
alone  loitering  in  so  unfrequented  a  spot 
surprized  me.  Had  I  seen  an  apparition  I 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished. 

As  she  moved  past  towards  the  opposite 
side  she  turned  her  head,  and  her  clear, 
pensive  eyes,  fell  full  upon  my  face  with  an 
expression  of  ineffable  sweetness. 

Where  had  I  seen  those  features  before  ? 
They  seemed  quite  familiar  to  me.  The 
dress,  the  action  of  her  arm  as  she  reined 
up  her  horse,  and,  above  all,  the  sad  beauty 
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of  her  eyes,  I  could  have  protested  I  had 
seen  a  hundred  times.  Yet  an  instant's 
reflection  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  was  imder  a  mistake ;  for 
visitors  or  friends  like  her  there  were  none 
in  our  lonely  house. 

Her  brief,  quiet  glance,  had  something 
in  it  of  a  look  of  recognition.  I  felt  as  if 
there  was  a  recognition  on  both  sides.  I 
felt,  too,  or  imagined,  that  she  was  slightly 
agitated  by  it.  I  knew  that  my  own  heart 
fluttered  wildly.  My  solitary  life  had  ren- 
dered me  nervous,  and  the  dangerous  lore 
with  which  my  head  was  filled  gave  to  the 
incident  an  immediate  colouring  of  ro- 
mance. A  new  sensation  had  taken  pos- 
session of  me — a  new  world  was  opening 
to  me  ;  the  solitude  and  remoteness  of  the 
place,  and  the  unexpectedness  of  that 
vision  rising  up  amongst  the  wild  flowers 
and  the  dark,  green  heather,  acted  like  a 
charm,  and  awakened  me  to  a  sense  of 
bcMrildering  delight  I  had  never  experienced 
before. 
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There  is  always  an  awkardness  in  country 
places  at  rencontres  between  people  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  strangers.  I  hardly 
knew  whether  I  should  advance  or  retreat, 
and  suffering  my  horse  to  take  his  own 
course,  he  carried  me  a  little  circuit  behind 
a  patch  of  trees  that  intervened  between 
us.  When  I  looked  again,  she  was  gone. 
Scarcely  a  moment  had  elapsed,  and  she 
had  vanished  like  a  sunbow.  I  could 
hardly  believe  in  a  disappearance  so  mira^ 
culous,  and  rubbed  my  eyes  and  gazed 
again  and  again  over  the  vacant  space 
before  ine.  But  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  My  curiosity  was  highly  excited, 
and,  dashing  at  full  speed  over  the  very 
spot  she  had  so  recently  occupied,  I  tra- 
versed every  outlet,  but  without  success. 
It  was  broad  noon.  I  knew  all  the  bridle- 
tracks  in  and  out  of  the  valley,  and  it  was 
impossible  she  could  have  taken  any  of 
them,  and  escaped  my  vigilant  search  in 
so  short  a  time.  What,  then,  was  this  form 
I   had  beheld?     I   had  heard  of  Second 
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Sight,  and  other  visual  deceptions — was 
this  one  of  them  ?  Had  she  melted  into  the 
air  ?  Had  she  come  there  only  to  mock 
me  ?  Was  I  the  victim  of  a  self-delusion  ? 
The  tortures  of  Tantalus  were  slight  in 
comparison  with  the  misery  I  felt  as  I  rode 
roimd  and  roimd  that  sequestered  dell, 
hoping  in  vain  that  she  would  return.  But 
it  was  unlike  any  misery  that  had  ever 
preyed  upon  me  before.  There  was  a 
strange  thrill  of  expectation  and  uncer- 
tainty in  it,  and  it  pointed  to  an  object  in 
the  future,  which,  from  that  hour  gave  me 
a  new  interest  in  life.  A  total  change 
had  passed  over  me,  and  any  change  was 
welcome. 

Every  day  I  renewed  my  visit  to  the 
same  place  ;  but  the  nymph  of  my  pilgrim- 
age never  returned  to  the  spot  where  I  had 
first  beheld  her.  Under  this  disappoint- 
ment fancy  liberally  supplied  a  picture 
which  sustained  and  heightened  my  desire 
to  gaze  once  more  on  the  reality.  By  a 
mental  process,  of  which  I  can  give  no 
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further  account  than  that  it  is  very  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  romance  who  are 
endowed  with  &ith  and  imagination,  I  culled 
the  most  loveable  and  fiiscinating  qualities 
of  a  hundred  heroines — the  tenderness 
and  devotion,  gentleness  and  grace,  of 
all  the  Amandas,  Isidoras,  and  Ethelindas, 
my  brain  had  become  intimately  acquainted 
with — and  compfled  out  of  them  a  suitable 
Ideal  for  the  worship  of  my  perturbed 
affections.  Nor  was  I  satisfied  with  creat- 
ing this  imaginary  enchantress  by  a  sweep- 
ing contribution  from  the  special  charms  of 
all  the  fine  heroines  I  had  read  of,  but  I 
must  needs  put  her  into  every  possible 
emergency  that  could  show  off  her  beauty 
and  her  virtues  to  advantage.  I  believe  I 
made  her  run  the  gauntlet  of  more  perilous 
adventures  and  extraordinary  trials  than 
ever  befell  any  single  heroine  in  the  whole 
library  of  fiction. 

I  could  not  for  an  instant  dismiss  her  from 
my  thoughts;  and  the  one  look  that  had 
enthralled  my  soul  was  ever  present  to  me. 
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Even  in  sleep  I  was  haunted  by  its  disturb* 
ing  influence^  and  the  tantalizing  scene  in  the 
valley  was  re-enacted,  with  sundry  altera- 
tions and  additions^  over  and  over  again  in 
my  dreams.  As  it  had  then  become  the 
sale  occupation  of  my  life  to  think  of  her, 
and  to  explore  the  country  every  day  iii 
search  of  her,  it  was  not  very  wonderfiil 
that  the  image  conjured  up  by  my  dis- 
tempered imagination  should  at  last  have 
seized  so  forcibly  upon  me,  as  to  lead  me 
to  believe  that  I  actually  saw  before  me 
that  which  I  so  earnestly  desired  to  see, 
and  the  seeing  which  was  the  object  that 
engrossed  me  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
pursuits.  When  one  idea  thus  tyrannically 
absorbs  the  mind,  the  very  monotony  of  its 
pressure  is  apt  to  overlay  the  reasoning 
faculties  and  coerce  them  into  delusions. 
People  mourning  to  excess  over  the  dead 
have  sometimes  supposed  that  they  saw 
them  again  "  in  their  habit  as  they  lived." 
Under  the  influence  of  great  excitement 
profound  grief  has  done  the  work  of  fever ; 
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and  assuredly  there  is  a  fever  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  of  the  body. 

Thus  it  was  that,  labouring  under  this 
constant  agony  of  desire,  I  saw  that  ab- 
straction of  all  conceivable  loveliness  once 
more.  She  was  seated  in  the  Ubrary — in 
the  very  chair  in  which  my  mother  died. 
I  then  little  suspected  that  I  was  entranced 
by  a  phantom  of  my  own  making,  and  that 
the  exquisite  appearance  that  sat  in  my 
presence  was  of  no  more  substance  than 
a  beam  of  light,  into  which  outlines 
and  colours  of  immortal  beauty  were 
infused  by  my  heated  £a.ncy.  I  spoke  to 
her — she  turned  aside,  and  raised  her  hand 
with  a  motion,  as  I  thought,  of  surprise. 
Again  I  addressed  her,  and  she  rose,  and 
passed  noiselessly  towards  the  doon  I 
confess  that,  anxious  as  I  was  to  detain  her, 
and  prociu-e  some  explanation  from  her, 
my  courage  gave  way  at  this  movement, 
and  I  spoke  no  more  ;  but  I  followed  her 
with  my  eyes,  trying  to  read  the  feehngs 
that  seemed  to  flit  in  hers.     It  was  clear  to 
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me^  ambiguous  as  its  expression  was,  and 
difficult  as  it  is  to  explain  it    The  melan- 
choly smile  that  played  over  her  features 
contained  a  history.     There  was  love  (of 
course,  having  created  her,  it  was  natural  I 
should  make  her  return  my  passion),  in- 
tense love,  darkened  by  some  great  sorrow, 
as  if  insuperable  obstacles  stood  in  its  way, 
and  turned  it  to  despair.     She  retired  to 
the  doorway,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment 
in  the  attitude  of  leave-taking.     She  was 
not,  I  thought,  to  be  lost  thus,  and  perhaps 
for  ever— one  effort,  and  I  might  yet  pre- 
serve her.     I  advanced  hastily  to  grasp  her 
hand,  but  as  I  stretched  out  mine  to  touch 
it,  a    chill,  not  of  fear,  but    awe,    came 
upon  me,  and  I  stood  looking  helplessly 
upon   the  inexplicable  magic   of  her   de- 
parture.    She  did  not  leave  me  in  the  man- 
ner of  one  who  fled  from  my  approach, 
but  rather   as  if  she  Jeft  me  reluctantly 
and  by  constraint,  slowly  and  hngeringly 
dissolving  from  my   sight — like  a  bright 
cloud  fainting  from  twilight  into  darkness. 
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A  long  illness  followed  this  visitation. 
During  the  fever  that  supervened,  I  was 
reunited  in  a  delicious  rapture  to  her  who 
had  so  mysteriously  fascinated  me.  Alone 
with  her  in  weird  solitudes,  I  gazed  into 
the  deep  light  of  her  eyes,  fearing  to  speak 
lest  at  the  sound  of  my  voice  she  might 
again  vanish  from  me.  Silence  appeared 
to  be  understood  between  us  as  the*  condi- 
tion of  our  intercoiu^e,  so  unconsciously  did 
my  imagination  adapt  itself  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  delusion.  At  length  the 
fever  passed  away  ;  but  although  the  body 
was  delivered  from  the  raging  fires  that 
had  consumed  its  strength,  the  mind  was 
still  devoured  by  the  same  insatiable  long- 
ing to  discover  the  object  of  my  inex- 
tinguishable passion.  I  was  shattered  in 
health  and  spirits ;  incapable  of  much 
exertion:  and  harassed  by  disappointments. 
I  tried  to  shake  off  the  despair  that  was 
rapidly  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  me ; 
but  the  bleakness  and  loneliness  of  my  life 
only  helped  to  encourage  it ;    and  I  finally 
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resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and  seek 
relief  and  oblivion  in  new  scenes  and  ex- 
citements. And  so  I  forsook  the  old 
mansion  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  directed 
my  course  to  London. 
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V. 


It  was  my  first  experiment  in  the  world. 
I  had  no  friends  or  acquaintances  in  the 
great  metropolis.  I  was  a  stranger  in  its 
thronged  thoroughfares,  which  are  more 
desolate  to  a  stranger  than  a  howling  wil- 
derness. 

At  first  I  was  distracted  out  of  myself 
by  the  whirl  of  the  vortex  in  which  I 
found  myself  engulfed.  The  eternal  din, 
the  countless  multitudes,  the  occupation 
that  was  legibly  written  in  every  man's 
face,  gave  me  something  to  think  of,  and 
forced  me  into  a  sort  of  blind  activity.  But 
the  novelty  of  this  uproar  and  bustle,  in 
which    my    own    sympathies    or  interests 
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were  in  no  way  engaged^  soon  palled  upon 
me^  and  threw  me  back  upon  the  morbid 
humours  which  the  sudden  change  had  only 
temporarily  lulled.  I  panted  again  for  quiet, 
and  sought  it  in  the  depth  of  the  town. 

At  that  time  the  church  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  was  buried  in  a  mass  of  dingy 
buildings,  which,  clustering  up  about  it  on 
all  sides,   blotted    it    out  from    the    sun. 
These  buildings  were  intersected  by   nu- 
merous  dark    courts    and    passages,    and 
in  one  of  them  there  was  a  retired  tavern 
frequented    by  a  few  persons,  mostly  of 
an  intellectual  caste  —  artists,  musicians, 
authors;    men    of    high   aspirations,    but 
whom  fortune  never  seemed  weary  of  perse- 
cuting, and  who  met  here  of  an  evening 
to    compare  notes,  and  vent  their  com- 
plaints against  the  world.    This  was  e^ 
actly  the  sort  of  company  that  fell  in  with 
my  tastes.     It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me 
to  herd  with  disappointed  men,  and  hear 
tliem  rail  at  the  prosperity  which  refused 
to  crown  their  merits.    Their  fiulures  in 
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life  had  given  a  peculiar  turn  to  their 
minds,  and  tinged  their  conversation  with 
a  spirit  of  &talism*  They  were  one  and 
all  clearly  convinced  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  stru^le  against  destiny — that  no  genius^ 
however  original  or  lofty,  coidd  secure  its 
legitimate  rewards  by  legitimate  means — 
and  that,  in  short,  the  only  individuals 
really  deserving  of  success  were  those  who, 
by  a  perverse  dispensation  of  laurels,  never 
could  attain  it  This  view  of  the  wrongs 
and  injustice  they  suffered  from  society 
stirred  up  much  pride  and  bitterness 
amongst  them,  and  led  them  into  many 
abstract  disquisitions,  which  were  ren- 
dered attractive  to  me,  no  less  by  the 
nature  of  the  topics  they  selected,  than 
by  the  piquancy  and  boldness  with  which 
they  dissected  them* 

The  most  remarkable  person  in  this 
little  knot  was  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Forrester.  Like  myself,  he  was  of  no 
profession,  and  appeared  to  be  drawn  into 
the  circle  by  much  the  same  motives.    He 
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was  tall  and  pale,  and  generally  reserved 
in  speech ;  but  subject  to  singular  fluctu- 
ations— sometimes  all   sunshine,  breaking 
out  into  fits  of  wild  enthusiasm,  and  some- 
times    overwhelmed    with     despondency. 
These  vicissitudes  of  mood  and  tempera- 
ment, which   indicated  a  troubled    expe- 
rience   beyond    his    years,  interested   my 
sympathies.     The  more  intimate  I  became 
with  him,  the  more  reason  I  had  to  sus- 
pect that  his  life,  like  my  own,  was  the 
depository  of  some  heavy  secret;   but  I 
did  not  venture  to  question  him  on  this 
point,  from  an  apprehension,  which  his  bear- 
ing towards  me  led  me  to  entertain,  that 
a    similar    supicion    lurked   in    his    mind 
respecting  me.     I  confess  that  I  dreaded 
any  allusion  to  my  own  history,  and  care- 
fully avoided  all  subjects  likely  to  lead  to 
il;    for  I   should  have  been  ashamed  to 
acknowledge    the  sufferings   I   underwent 
from    a   cause   which    most    men    would 
have  treated  with  ridicule  and  scepticism. 
I  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  vulnerable 
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to  attacks  of  that  sort^  and  the  terror  of 
having  llie  delusion,  if  it  were  one,  which 
I  had  cherished  with  such  fervour,  rudely 
assailed  and  beaten  down  by  common 
sense,  made  me  preserve  a  strict  silence 
in  everything  relating  to  myself — ^a  pre- 
caution that  probably  gave  a  keener  zest 
to  the  curiosity  I  desired  to  baffle. 

A  strong  friendship  grew  up  between 
me  and  Forrester.  We  were  both  idlers, 
and  we  discovered  that,  by  a  happy  coin- 
cidence, our  literary  tastes — ^tf  an  industri- 
ous prosecution  of  desultory  and  unprofit- 
able reading  may  be  dignified  by  such  a 
term — ^lay  in  the  same  channels.  He  was 
as  deeply  learned  in  the  literature  of  the 
marvellous  as  I  was  myself;  and  during 
the  summer  evenings  we  used  to  take 
long  walks  into  the  country,  beguiling 
the  way  by  discussions  upon  a  variety  of 
wonderful  matters  which  we  turned  up  out 
of  our  old  stores.  The  exercise  at  least  was 
healthy,  and  the  very  disputations  upon 
the  evidence  and  likelihood  of  these  things 
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str^igthened  my  &culties^  and  cleared  off 
some  clouds  of  credulity.  This  collision 
with  another  mind  was  a  novelty  to  me, 
and,  for  a  time,  diverted  me  from  other 
thoughts. 

At  our  tavern  Forrester  and  I  en- 
joyed distinguished  popularity.  Everybody 
listened  to  our  opinions  with  attention,  not 
so  much  because  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  soundness,  as  because  they  were 
generally  opposed  to '  established  notions, 
and  were  urged  with  earnestness.  We 
always  spoke  like  men  who  speak  out  of 
their  convictions,  while  most  of  the  others 
argued  merely  for  argument's  sake,  and 
were  ready  to  take  any  side  of  a  question 
for  the  pleasure  of  getting  up  a  contro- 
versy and  showing  off  their  ingenuity. 

One  evening  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  dead  revisiting 
the  earth,  and  the  theory  of  manifest  warn- 
ings before  dissolution.  The  debate,  which 
began  in  levity,  soon  took  a  more  serious 
tone,  and  we  had  been  arguing  a  fiiU  hour 
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before  I  discovered  that  Forrester  and  I 
had  engrossed  the  discussion  to  ourselves, 
the  rest  of  the  company  maintaining  a 
profound  silence,  and  listening  to  our 
observations  with  undisguised  wonder  and 
astonishment.  This  discovery  abashed  me 
a  little,  for  I  never  meant  to  make  such 
a  display,  and  I  looked  across  at  For- 
rester for  the  purpose  of  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  circumstance.  I  perceived 
then,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  face  had 
undergone  an  extraordinary  change.  The 
natural  pallor  had  taken  an  almost  livid 
hue.  The  ordinary  placidity  of  his  features 
had  given  place  to  an  expression  of  severe 
pain  and  alarm. 

''What    is    the    matter?"     I    inquired. 

Are  you  ill  ?" 

No.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 
You  look  dreadfiiUy  pale."     He  only 
smiled  at  this  remark— but  it  was  a  ghastly 
smile. 

"  I  know  that  something  is  the  matter," 
I  cried.     ''  What  is  it,  Forrester  ?" 


it 
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•'Nothing.  What  can  be  the  matter? 
Are  we  not  all  living  men  talking  upon 
eqnal  terms,  and  in  the  best  possible 
hmnour,  about  the  dead?  Why  should 
that  affect  me  more  than  anybody  else  ?** 

'*  I  know  not  why  it  should,**  I  replied, 
•*  but  I  feel  it  does." 

**Are  you  quite  sure,"  he  returned,  in 
a  low  voice,  "that  it  does  not  affect  you 
as  deeply  7"  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he 
knew  my  whole  life,  which  he  could  not 
have  known ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  violent 
effort  to  suppress  my  feelings,  I  was 
conscious  that  I  betrayed  the  agitation 
mto  which  I  was  thrown  by  that  searching 
look. 

"Come,  come,"  he  exclaimed,  rallying 
wildly,  "we  have  both  looked  death  in 
the  face  before  now ;  and  although  use 
cannot  make  it  familiar,  still  a  sight  often 
repeated  must  lose  some  of  its  horrors." 

"  No,  you  are  wrong.  I  have  not  seen 
death  often." 

"  Once — only  once,"  he  replied,  in  the 


it 
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same  hollow  voice ;   "  but  you  have  seen 
many  deaths  in  one." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  I  de- 
manded ;  "  or  assume  to  know  it  ?" 

'*  One  day  you  shall  learn,"  he  answered, 
calmly. 

''You  amaze  me.  Speak  openly  to  me, 
Forrester,  and  not  in  these  dark  enigmas. 
I  can  bear  to  hear." 

Can  you  bear  to  suffer  ?"  he  asked. 
I  can  —  I  think  I  can,"  I  replied, 
shrinking  at  my  heart  from  the  ordeal 
I  invited.  "  I  have  suffered  that  which 
I  should  once  have  thought  utterly  fabu-* 
lous,  and  beyond  human  endurance." 

"  I  know  it.  But  endurance  has  its 
limits.  The  earthly  can  bear  only  that 
which  is  of  the  eLth  -  test  them  with 
sufferings  that  look  out  beyond  this  world 
into  the  darkness  of  eternity,  and  they 
perish.  The  trial  is  not  in  those  things 
that  are  dated,  bounded,  and  finite:  it  is 
where  speculation  cannot  reach  nor  reason 
avail    us,  where  hiunan    knowledge    and 


it 
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human  strength  are  blind  and  idle,  that 
the  trial  of  that  suffering  begins,  which  is 
akin  to  the  penalties  of  immortal  spirits — 
a  beginning  without  an  end.** 

I  do  not  understand  you,**  I  answered. 
You  win  understand  me,  however, 
when  the  hour  arrives."  Then  stopping 
short,  he  whispered,  ''They  are  observing 
us ;  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  a  theme. 
We  shall  meet  ^ain,  and  you  shall  be 
satisfied." 

''When?'* 

''  Soon — I  fear  too  soon.  No  matter — 
we  shall  meet,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied." 

He  rose,  and  left  the  room. 

I  was  restrained  from  following  him  only 
by  the  consideration  that  I  should  expose 
myself  to  the  criticisms  of  our  companions, 
who,  I  had  observed,  were  fond  of  making 
merry  at  the  expense  of  their  absent 
fiiends ;  and  as  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  sensitive  to  ridicule,  I  determined  not 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  wit  upon  me. 

D  3 
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When  Forrester  was  gone,  they  imme- 
diately took  him  to  pieces.  His  character^ 
habits,  life,  and  opinions,  furnished  them 
with  abundant  materials  for  commentary, 
which  they  were  all  the  less  scrupulous  in 
dealing  freely  with,  because  they  really 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  him.  One  said 
that  there  was  a  mystery  about  Forrester 
that  made  one  ^  uncomfortable  **  in  his  com- 
pany— it  might  be  all  right,  but,  for  his 
part,  he  liked  people  to  be  candid  with  you 
and  above-board ;  another  remarked,  that  a 
man  who  lived  nobody  knew  exactly  how, 
and  who  disappeared  every  night  at  pretty 
much  the  same  hour,  and  was  so  very 
incommunicative  about  his  pursuits,  laid 
himself  open  to  suspicion,  at  all  events; 
a  third  suggested  that,  probably,  he  had 
experienced  some  blight,  which  had  spoiled 
him  for  company— perhaps  he  had  been 
crossed  in  love  (here  there  was  a  general 
laugh,  and  a  rapid  succession  of  puns) ;  while 
a  fourth,  who  made  it  a  rule  never  to  form 
a  judgment  on  any  man's  character  without 
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knowing  him  thoroughly,  could  not  help 
observing  that  Mr.  Forrester  certainly  held 
some  rather  extraordinary  doctrines  about 
ghosts,  and  other  nons^oise  of  that  sort, 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  no  imputation  on 

his  character ;  but here  the  speaker 

stopped  short,  and  shook  his  head  in  a 
very  significant  manner. 

These     opinions,     delivered     off-hand, 
puzzled  me  exceedingly,  for  I  could  not 
arrive   at  their  meaning.     It  was  evident 
that  Forrester  was  an  object  of  mystery 
to  our  friends ;    and  so  he   was  to   me. 
But  that  made  their  guesses  at  his  character 
the  more  perplexing.        They,    however, 
dismissed  him  from  their  minds  with  the 
drain  of  their  glasses,  while  I  lay  restlessly 
aU  night  ruminating  on  what  had  occurred. 
I  was  passing  through  a  state  of  tran- 
ntion   from  the   seclusion   in   which    my 
feculties  had  been  kept   dormant  into  a 
oection  of   society  which  was    eminently 
calculated  to  awaken  and  sharpen  them 
for  use.     I  was   already  getting    into  a 
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habit  of  reasoning  with  myself,  of  trying 
to  trace  effects  to  causes,  and  of  examining 
with  suspicion  many  things  which  I  had 
hitherto  taken  upon  trust.  At  first  I  com- 
mitted numerous  blunders,  and  fell  into 
all  sorts  of  mistakes,  in  my  eagerness  to 
emulate  the  cleverness  of  the  experienced 
individuals  with  whom  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  associating.  And  I  could  not  have 
dropped  upon  a  clique  better  qualified 
or  disposed  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
whole  region  of  romance.  ^  They  were 
generally  practical  men,  and  some  of  them 
were  worldly  men ;  for  although  not  one 
of  them  was  able  to  do  anything  for  himself, 
they  were  all  adepts  in  the  knowledge  of 
what  other  people  ought  to  do.  They 
looked  with  supreme  contempt  upon  sen- 
timental people,  and  took  infinite  pleasure 
in  running  them  down.  They  were  not 
the  sort  of  men  to  be  tricked  by  appear- 
ances or  claptrap.  They  despised  finery, 
and  ostentation,  and  outside  manners.  They 
loved  to  look  at  things  as  they  were,  and 
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to  call  them  by  their  proper  names ;  never, 
by  any  accident,  oyerrating  an  exceUence, 
but  very  frequently  exaggerating  a  defect, 
which  they  considered  as  an  error  on  the 
right  side.  In  this  severe  school  I  ac- 
quired a  few  harsh  practical  views  of  life, 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  its  realities 
growing  up  about  me;  in  the  progress, 
however,  from  the  visionary  to  the  real 
there  were  many  shapes  of  darkness  yet  to 
be  struggled  with. 

A  few  nights  afterwards  I  met  Forrester 
on  his  way  to  the  rendezvous.  There  was 
the  same  unaccountable  reserve  in  his  man- 
ner which  he  betrayed  at  our  last  abrupt 
parting.  My  anxiety,  however,  was  too 
urgent  to  be  thrust  back  by  his  moodiness, 
and  I  resolved  to  get  an  explanation  on  the 
spot. 

*'  Forrester,"  I  said,  '^  you  have  inflicted 
a  pain  upon  me  which  no  man  has  a  right 
to  inflict  upon  another,  without  giving  him 
at  the  same  time  his  full  confidence.  You 
have  made  use  of  strange  allusions  and 
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hints,  which  you  are  bound  to  explain. 
You  seem  to  know  more  about  me  than 
I  have  myself  ever  confided  to  you,  or 
than  you  could  have  known  through  any 
channels  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
ask  you  to  satisfy  me  at  once  whether  it  is 
so  or  not  ?*• 

"  It  is  so,**  he  replied.  ^  You  see  I  am 
as  frank  as  you  are  cmious.'' 

'*  But  that  does  not  satisfy  me.  You  say 
you  know  more  about  me  than  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  impart 
to  you.    What  is  it  that  you  know  ?  " 

"  Little/*  he  returned,  with  a  singularly 
disagreeable  smile. 

"  Then  it  will  be  the  sooner  told.  What 
is  that  little  ?"  and  I  uttered  the  last  word 
with  rather  a  bitter  and  satirical  emphasis. 

Forrester  drew  up  gravely  at  this,  and 
replied  to  me  slowly, — 

"That  little  is  all.  All  that  has  ever 
happened  to  you,  and  the  whole  may  be 
expressed  in  a  single  word.  Your  life  has 
scarcely  had  enough  of  action  in  it  to  stir 
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the  sur&ce :  it  has  been  a  life  of  inward 
strife." 

"  You  have  described  it  truly.  My  world 
has  not  been  like  that  of  other  men." 

"Nor  mine;  but  I  have  come  out  of 
the  mist,  and  you  are  in  it  still." 

**You  speak  riddles,  and  involve  me 
in  deeper  obscurity  than  ever.  I  am 
resolved  to  be  satisfied,  and  will  be  trifled 
'with  no  longer.  What  is  that  which  you 
said,  nay,  pledged  yourself  I  should  soon 
learn?" 

"You  must  not  be  impatient.  Do  not 
fear  that  I  wiU  not  keep  my  pledge.  If 
you  knew  dll,  you  would  understand  that 
I  dare  not  break  it.  To-morrow  night,  at 
this  hour  precisely,  meet  me  on  this  spot, 
and  you  shall  be  made  wiser ;  happier,  I 
will  not  promise.  Better  it  should  never 
be  than  that  it  should  be  too  late.  This 
is  dark  to  you  now,  it  will  soon  be  clear 
enough." 

We  sbook  hands  upon  the  promise  of 
meeting  on  the  following  night,  and  so 
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parted.    Neither  of  us  was  in  a  condition 
to  join  the  cjmics  at  the  tavern. 

After  a  night  of  feverish  suspense,  I  rose 
early  the  next  morning,  my  braih  fiill  of 
the  prospect,  clouded  as  it  was,  of  the 
interview  with  Forrester.  The  day  was 
passed  in  a  ferment  of  agitation ;  I  could 
not  remain  at  home ;  I  wandered  abroad, 
forgot  to  dine,  and  was  racked  with  a 
presentiment  that  my  fate,  for  good  or 
evil,  hung  upon  the  issue  of  the  night. 
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VI. 


At  last  the  appointed  hour  arrived 
Forrester  was  punctual  to  the  moment. 
He  was  evidently  affected  by  some  strong 
emotion^  which  he  made  fearful  efforts  to 
control.  I  was  too  much  touched  by  his 
condition,  and  had  too  much  dread  about 
what  was  coming,  to  venture  upon  any 
questions,  particularly  as  he  seemed  to 
desire  silence.  He  locked  his  arm  in  mine 
violently,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  we 
traversed  several  streets  till  we  reached  a 
part  of  the  town  with  which  I  was  unac- 
quainted. As  we  went  forward,  Forrester's 
agitation  sensibly  increased ;  and  when  we 
entered   a  small  square,  in  the  centre  of 
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which  there  was  a  stunted  plantation^  with 
a  mutilated  fountain  in  the  midst,  he  sud-^ 
denly  stopped,  and  turning,  looked  me  fiill 
in  the  face. 

Have  you  courage  ?••  he  demanded. 
Mortal  courage,**  I  replied,  "  no  more.'* 

'*  Well,  well,  we  are  fools,**  he  continued, 
"idiots,  to  think  that  we  can  cope  with 
that  which  even  to  endure  in  igno- 
rance is  a  task  that  sublimes  our  nature. 
Suffering  is  retributive  and  purifying.  This 
is  my  last  agony.** 

He  then  advanced  hastily  to  a  house, 
the  door  of  which  was  screened  by  a  low 
porch,  tastefully  covered  with  creepers. 
In  his  attitude  at  this  instant  there  was 
a  grandeur  that  made  a  deep  unpression 
upon  me  ;  it  was  derived  from  the  triumph 
of  his  manly  spirit  over  the  anguish  that 
was  labouring  at  his  heart.  He  knocked, 
and  the  door  was  hmriedly  opened  by  a 
servant  in  mourning. 

I  should  here  remark  that  I  had  never 
been  at  his  house  before,  although  I  had 
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known  him  many  months  ;  nor  was  I  even 
then  aware  that  the  house  we  were  entering 
was  his. 

Motioning  me  to  follow  him  up  the  stairs, 
which  he  ascended  stealthily,  I  crept  up 
after  him  with  a  very  uneasy  mind.  When 
he  reached  the  drawing-room  door,  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  then,  turning  the 
handle  slowly  and  noiselessly,  he  entered 
the  room.  One  glance  at  the  apartment 
gave  me  a  general  idea  of  its  character.  It 
was  small^  and  fashionably  furnished,  but 
liad  an  air  of  neglect  and  disorder  which  in- 
dicated that  its  tenant  had  been  long  con- 
fined by  illness.  At  the  opposite  side  was 
a  sofa,  which,  for  convenience,  had  been 
moved  near  the  fire.  A  lady,  apparently  in 
a  very  deUcate  state  of  health  (I  could  only 
judge  by  the  languor  of  her  position,  for  I 
could  not  see  her  face),  lay  resting  upon  it. 
Forrester  stole  quietly  to  her  side,  and  took 
her  hand. 

"  Gertrude,     how     do     you    feel     this 
evening  ?  " 
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A  sigh,  from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  an- 
swered him. 

**  Don't  he  alarmed ;  I  am  not  alone ;  we 
have  come  to ** 

"  Who  r  she  demanded,  suddenly  raising 
herself  from  the  sofa*  "Who  is  come? 
Come ! — come ! — you ! — Henry — and ^" 

She  looked  at  me;  I  stood  in  the  frill 
light  of  the  fire ;  our  eyes  met ;  every  vein 
and  artery  in  my  body  seemed  to  beat 
audibly ;  she  uttered  an  hysterical  cry,  and 
fell  back  upon  the  sofa.  I  rushed  to  catch 
her,  sobbed,  gasped,  tried  to  speak,  flung 
myself  upon  my  knees  before  her,  and  madly 
clasped  the  drooping  hand,  the  living  hand, 
of  her  who  had  so  long  enthralled  my  soul, 
and  who,  imtil  this  hour,  had  appeared  to  me 
more  like  a  sphrit  of  another  world  than  a 
being  of  the  earth  like  myself. 

During  this  short  and  agitated  scene, 
Forrester  stood  looking  at  us  with  a  mixed 
expression  of  grief  and  satisfaction.  His 
mind  was  evidently  relieved  of  some  weight 
that  had  oppressed  it,  but  there  still  remained 
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a  heavy  pang  behind.     His  fortitude  was 
admirable. 

"  It  is  accomplished !"  he  exclaimed, 
ffinging  himself  into  a  chair ;  ^'  and,  if  there 
be  a  hope  of  repose  left,  perhaps  I  may  live 
to  look  back  upon  this  night  with  tran- 
qmlHty." 

The  excitement  of  the  moment  affected 
the  invalid  so  much,  that  her  strength  sank 
under  it,  and  she  fainted  in  my  arms.  I  did 
not  perceive  this,  until  Forrester,  whose 
watchfulness  respecting  her  was  unceasing, 
gently  directed  my  attention  to  it,  at  the 
same  time  moving  her  to  an  easier  position. 
I  was  so  much  bewildered  that  I  had  not 
sufficient  self-possession  to  know  what  to  do ; 
yet,  trivial  as  this  accident  was,  it  instantly 
awoke  me  to  the  ftill  consciousness  that  she 
lived  and  breathed  before  me — she  who  had 
hitherto  been  to  me  like  the  invisible  spirit 
that  accompanied  the  knight  of  old,  uttering 
sweet  sounds  in  the  air,  imtil  his  heart  was 
consumed  by  the  love  of  that  voice  which 
poured  its  &ithful  njusic  into  his  ears.    It 
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was  a  new  life  to  know  that  she  lived,  and 
that  the  happiness  I  had  so  hopelessly 
yearned  for  was  now  within  my  reach. 

'*  Enough,"  cried  Forrester,  "  for  the  pre- 
sent. Let  us  leave  her.  She  will  be  tended  bv 

» 

more  skilftil  leeches  than  we  should  prove." 
A  servant  entered  the  room  just  as  we 
retired,  and,  after  one  long  gaze,  in  which 
all  past  delusions  seemed  to  expire,  I  followed 
him  hastily  into  the  street. 

I  stopped  at  the  first  retired  place  we 
reached.  The  explanation  could  no  longer 
be  delayed,  but  my  impatience  was  so  great 
that  I  interrupted  it  by  a  flood  of  questions. 
My  mind  was  fiiU  of  wonder,  and  I  broke 
forth  into  a  series  of  interrogatories,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  information  I  wanted 
in  the  order  of  my  own  thoughts. 

'^  Resolve  me,  Forrester,"  I  concluded, — 
''  resolve  me  on  all  these  points,  for  I  begin 
to  fear  that  my  life  has  heretofore  been  but 
a  dream,  and  that  even  the  reality  which  I 
have  just  looked  upon  will  perish  like  the 
rest." 
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"  Patience,  patience!"  he  returned;  "my 
thoughts  are  as  conftised  as  yours.  I  have 
as  many  scattered  recollections  to  gather  up 
as  you  have  questions  to  put,  and  I  know 
not  if  either  of  us  can  he  satisfied  in  the  end. 
But  I  am  worn  out.  This  new  demand  on 
my  spirits  has  exhausted  me.  Let  us  go 
forward  to  a  seat" 

We  advanced  into  the  shrubbery,  and  in 
one  of  the  recesses  we  found  a  seat.  After 
a  pause,  Forrester  began  his  revelations. 
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VII. 

"I  AM  not  about  to  relate  a  family 
history/  he  began ;  "  but  there  are  some 
personal  circumstances  to  which  I  must 
allude.  At  nineteen,  I  was  left  the  sole 
protector  of  two  sisters,  and  of  a  ward  of 
my  father,  whose  guardianship  also  de- 
volved upon  me.  It  was  a  heavy  respon- 
sibiUty  at  so  early  an  age,  and  pressed 
hard  upon  a  temperament  better  adapted 
for  gaiety  and  enjoyment.  I  discharged 
it,  however,  with  the  best  judgment  I 
could,  and  with  a  zeal  that  has  bequeathed 
me,  amongst  many  grateftd  recollections, 
one  soiurce  of  lasting  and  bitter  repent- 
ance/' 
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''Repentance,  Forrester!"    I    cried,   in- 
voluntarily. 

"  You  may  imderstand  the  sort  of  dan- 
gers to  which  these  young  creatures  were 
exposed  in  the  spring-tide  of  their  beauty, 
protected  only  by  a  stripling,  who  knew 
Bttle  more  of  the  world  than  they  did 
themselves.  Upon  that  point,  perhaps,  I 
was  too  sensitive.  I  knew  what  it  was 
to  struggle  against  the  natural  feelings  of 
youth,  and  was  not  disposed  to  place 
much  trust  in  the  gad-flies  that  gathered 
about  my  sisters.  Well — I  watched  every 
movement,  and  I  was  right.  Yet,  with  all 
my  care,  it  so  happened  that  an  offence 
— an  insult  such  as  your  heartless  liber- 
tines think  they  may  inflict  with  impunity 
on  unprotected  women — was  offered  to 
one  of  my  sisters.  Our  friendless  situation 
was  a  mark  for  general  observation,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  society  should  know 
the  terms  I  kept  with  it  My  enemy— for 
I  made  him  so  on  the  instant — would  have 
appeased  me,  but  I   was  inaccessible  to 

VOL.  I.  E 
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apologies.  We  met;  I  was  wounded  se- 
verely—  my  opponent  felL  The  fearful 
end  of  the  quarrel  affected  my  sister's 
health.  She  had  a  feeling  of  remorse 
about  being  the  cause  of  that  man's  deaths 
and  her  delicate  frame  sank  under  it" 

''Perhaps,**  said  I,  "there  might  have 
been  other  feeUngs^  which  she  concealed?** 

"  That  fear  has  cast  a  shadow  over  my 
whole  life.  But  we  will  not  talk  of  it 
I  must  hasten  on.  There  was  a  &tal 
malady  in  our  £amily — the  treacherous 
malady  which  is  fed  so  luxuriously  by 
the  climate  of  England.  My  remaining 
sister^  plunged  into  grief  at  our  bereave- 
ment^  became  a  prey  to  its  wasting  and 
insidious  influence.  You  saw  that  the 
servant  who  opened  the  door  was  in 
mourning?  I  have  mentioned  these  par- 
ticulars that  you  may  understand  I  was 
not  alone  in  the  worlds  as  I  am  now, 
when  the  lady  you  have  seen  came  to 
reside  in  my  house.  At  that  time  my 
asters  were  living.** 
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"  And  she  ?  " 

"Was  my  father's  ward,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken.  During  the  early  part  of 
her  life  she  lived  in  Scotland,  where  she 
had  friends.  Now,  lirten  to  me  attentively. 
Gertrude  Hastings  lost  her  mother  in  her 
childhood;  and  upon  the  death  of  her 
fiither,  being  a  minor,  her  education  and 
guardianship  devolved  upon  my  father 
who  was  trustee  to  her  fortune.  At  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards, 
the  trust  came  into  my  hands.  It  was 
tiiought  advisable,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  she  should  have  the  benefit 
of  wiser  counsel  than  my  own,  and  for 
several  years  she  was  placed  in  the  house 
of  her  mother's  sister,  who  lived  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  English  Border. 
It  was  my  duty  to  visit  her  sometimes.** 
He  hesitated,  and  his  voice  trembled  as 
he  spoke. 

"Well — I  entreat  you  to  proceed.** 

'^Let  me  collect  myself.     I  visited  her 
sometimes — ^at  first  at  long  intervals,  then 
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more  frequently.  Every  man  in  his  youth 
forms  some  ideal,  false  or  true,  of  the 
woman  to  whom  he  would  devote  his  love. 
Such  dreams  visited  me,  but  my  situation 
forbade  me  to  indulge  in  them,  and  I 
resolved  to  devote  myself  to  the  charge  1 
had  undertaken,  and  to  forego  all  thoughts 
of  marriage,  I  never  found  this  conflict 
beyond  my  strength  imtil  I  saw  Gertrude 
Hastings." 

I  was  struck  with  horror  at  these  words, 
and  shuddered  at  what  I  feared  was  yet  to 
come.  He  perceived  the  effect  they  took 
upon  me,  and  went  on : 

*'  You  are  precipitate  in  your  judgment, 
and  I  must  beg  that  you  will  hear  me 
patiently  to  the  end.  I  will  be  brief,  for 
I  am  more  pained  by  the  disclosure  than 
you  can  be.  Why  should  I  prolong  a 
confession  which  you  have  already  antici- 
pated? I  loved  her;  and  every  time  I 
saw  her,  I  loved  her  more  and  more.  I 
was  justified  by  the  circumstances  that 
drew  us  together  —  the   equality  of   our 
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births — the  connection  of  our  families. 
She  was  free  to  choose — so  was  I.  I 
knew  of  no  impediment,  and  there  was 
none  at  the  time  she  inspired  me  with 
that  &tal  passion  which,  when  it  grew  too 
strong  to  be  concealed  from  her,  she  was 
unable  to  return.*' 

I  breathed  more  freely ;  but  seeing  the 
emotion  under  which  poor  Forrester  was 
labouring,  I  kept  silence,  and  waited  for 
him  to  resume. 

"I  despise  what  is  called  superstition," 
he  said,  *^  as  much  as  any  of  those  bald 
philosophers  we  are  in  the  habit  of  meet* 
ing.  When  they,  or  you,  or  I,  talk  of 
supernatural  agencies,  we  must  each  of  us 
be  judged  by  the  measure  of  our  know- 
ledge. Ignorance  and  unbelief  evade  the 
question  they  fear  to  examine  by  the  easy 
process  of  rejecting  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rests.  If  the  evidence  be  trustworthy, 
if  it  be  clear  and  coherent  in  every  par- 
ticular, if  it  be  such  as  we  should  be 
bound  to  admit   upon  matters  that  come 
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him  clearly  within  two  or  three  yards  of 
her.  The  chair  had  been  so  placed  that 
his  face  was  exactly  opposite  to  her.  She 
scanned  his  features  so  accurately  that  she 
remembered  the  minutest  particulars^  to 
the  colour  of  his  hair  and  eyes,  and  the 
exact  form  of  his  mouth,  which  had  a 
peculiar  expression  in  it  The  figure 
moved,  as  if  to  rise  from  the  chair^  and 
Gertrude,  struck  to  the  heart  with  fear, 
uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  in  a  swoon 
upon  the  ground.  Her  friends,  who  were 
watching  outside,  rushed  into  the  room, 
but  it  was  empty.** 

"And  that  figure — ^has  she  never  seen 
it  since?" 

"Never  till  to-night.  She  recognized 
you  in  an  instant!^ 

My  amazement  at  this  narrative  nearly 
deprived  me  of  the  power  of  speech. 

"  What  followed  this  ? "  I  inqufred. 

"A  delusion  that  has  occupied  her 
thoughts  ever  since.  It  took  such  com- 
plete possession  of  her,  that  all  arguments 
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were  useless.  When  she  was  asked  if  she 
believed  it  to  be  real,  her  invariable  answer 
was  that  it  was  real  to  her.  I  suffered  her 
to  indulge  this  fancy,  hoping  that,  one  day 
or  another  she  would  recover  from  what  I 
regarded  as  a  trance  of  the  mind ;  but  I 
was  mistaken.  She  always  said  she  was 
sure  of  yoiu"  existence ;  and  looked  forward 
to  the  realization  of  her  destiny,  like  one 
who  lived  under  an  enchantment.  By  slow 
degrees  I  relinquished  all  hopes,  and 
resolved  to  sacrifice  my  own  happiness  to 
hers,  if  the  opportunity  should  ever  arrive. 
After  this  she  came  to  London,  broken  down 
in  health,  and  rapidly  wasting  away  under 
the  influence  of  the  protracted  expectation 
that  was  destroying  her.  Then  it  was  I 
first  met  you.  I  had  some  misgivings  about 
you  from  the  beginning,  and  prevailed  upon 
her  to  describe  to  me  again  and  again  the 
person  of  my  spectral  rival.  It  was  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  portrait.  My 
doubts  were  cleared  up,  and  the  duty  I  had 
to  perform  was  obviotte.     But  I  determined 
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to  make  further  inquiry  before  I  revealed 
to  either  what  I  knew  of  both,  and  having 
heard  you  speak  of  your  birth-place  and 
residence,  I  went  into  the  country,  satisfied 
myself  on  all  points  respecting  you,  and  at 
the  same  time  learned  the  whole  particulars 
of  your  life.  Still  I  delayed  from  day  to 
day  my  intention  of  bringing  you  together, 
knowing  that  when  it  was  accomplished  my 
own  doom  would  be  sealed  for  ever.  While 
I  delayed,  however,  she  grew  worse,  and  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  hesitate 
any  longer.  I  have  now  fulfilled  my  part 
— it  remains  for  you  to  act  upon  your  own 
responsibility.  My  strength,  exerted  for 
her,  has  carried  me  so  far — I  can  go  no 
ferther." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  rose, 
and  turned  away  his  head.  I  grasped  his 
hand,  and  tried  to  detain  him.  He  stood 
and  listened  while  I  expressed  the  un- 
bounded gratitude  and  admiration  with 
which  his  conduct  inspired  me,  and  ex- 
plained^  hurriedly,  the  fascination  that  had 
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held  me  in  a  siinilar  trance  to  that  which 
he  had  just  described.  But  he  made  no 
observation  on  what  I  said.  It  appeared 
as  if  he  had  resolved  to  speak  no  more 
on  the  subject;  and  he  exhibited  such 
signs  of  weariness  and  pain  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  solicit  his 
advice  at  that  moment;  and  so  we  sepa- 
rated for  the  night. 
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VIII. 

I  PONDERED  all  night  upon  the  history 
related  to  me  by  Forrester.  In  the  desire 
to  escape  from  the  clouds  which  still 
darkened  my  judgment,  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  myself  at  one  moment  that  For- 
rester was  trying  to  impose  upon  me,  and 
at  another  that  he  must  be  laboiuing  under 
a  mental  aberration.  The  pride  of  reason 
revolted  from  the  incredible  particulars  of 
that  extraordinary  narrative ;  yet  certain 
coincidences,  which  seemed  to  confirm  their 
truth,  made  me  hesitate  in  my  scepticism. 
If  I  had  related  to  him  what  had  happened 
to  myself,  he  would  have  had  as  good  a 
right  to  doubt  my  sanity  or  veracity  as  I 
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had  to  doubt  his.    This  was  what  staggered 
me. 

I  sifted  every  particle  of  the  story,  and 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it  which   my  own   experience 
did  not  corroborate.     The  fetch,  or  wraith, 
or  whatever  it  was  that  had  appeared  to 
Gertrade,  was  a  counterpart  illusion  to  the 
figure  that   had  appeared  to  me.    Upon 
her  memory,  as  upon  mine,  it  had  made  so 
vivid  an  impression,  that  our  recognition  of 
each  other  was  mutual  and  instantaneous. 
That  fact  was  clear,  and  placed  the  truth 
of  Forrester's    statement   beyond    contro- 
versy.    It  was  competent  to  others,  who 
had  no   personal  evidence  of  such  visita- 
tions, to  treat  with  indifference  the  mys- 
teries of  the  spiritual  world ;  but  I  was  not 
free,  however  much   I   desired  it,  to   set 
up  for  a  philosophical  unbeliever.    All  that 
remained,  therefore,  was  to   speculate  in 
the  dark  on  the  circumstances  which  were 
thus  shaping  out  our  destiny,  and  which, 
inscrutable  as  they  were,  commanded  the 
submission  of  my  reason  and  my  senses. 
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It  occurred  to  me,  that  as  Gertrude's 
residence  beyond  the  border  might  not 
have  been  distant  many  miles  from  the 
spot  where  I  imagined  I  had  seen  her, 
it  was  possible — ^barely  possible — ^that  her 
appearance  there  might  have  been  a  reality 
after  all.  This  supposition  was  a  great 
relief  to  me,  for  I  would  gladly  have  ac- 
cepted a  natural  solution  of  the  pheno- 
menon, and  I  accordingly  resolved  to 
question  her  upon  the  subject 

I  thought  the  next  day  would  never 
come,  yet  I  shuddered  at  its  coming.  I 
was  eager  to  see  her  again,  although  I 
dreaded  the  interview ;  and  I  will  frankly 
acknowledge,  that  when  I  approached  the 
house  I  trembled  like  a  man  on  the  eve  of 
a  sentence  which  was  to  determine  the 
issue  of  life  or  death. 

The  blinds  were  down  in  all  the  windows, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  was  chill  and 
dismal.  Where  sickness  is,  there,  too,  must 
be  cheerlessness  and  fear.  The  passion 
which  had  so  long  possessed  me  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  but  it  was  dashed  with  a 
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hideous  terror;  there  was  so  much  to 
explain  and  to  be  satisfied  upon  before 
either  of  us  could  rightly  comprehend  our 
situation* 

I  knocked  faintly.  There  was  no  answer. 
I  knocked  again^  more  loudly,  but  still 
lowly,  and  with  increasing  apprehension. 
The  door  was  opened  by  Forrester.  He 
looked  dreadfully  haggard,  as  if  he  had 
been  sitting  up  all  night,  worn  by  grief 
and  watching.  I  spoke  to  him  something 
broken  and  hardly  articulate:  he  bent  his 
head,  and,  raising  his  hand  in  token  of 
silence,  beckoned  me  to  follow  him.  He 
was  evidently  much  agitated,  and  a  sus- 
picion crossed  my  mind  that  he  already 
repented  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  But 
I  did  him  wrong. 

When  we  reached  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  we  had  seen  Gertrude  on  the 
preceding  night,  Forrester  paused,  as  if  to 
gather  up  his  manhood  for  what  was  to 
follow ;  then,  putting  forward  his  hand,  he 
pushed  open  the  door. 
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"  Go  in — go  in ! "  he  cried,  in  a  choking 
voice ;  and  hurrying  me  on  he  retreated 
back  into  the  shadow,  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  being  present  at  our  meeting* 

The  room  was  in  deep  twilight  The 
curtains  were  drawn  together  over  the 
windows,  and  there  was  less  disorder  in 
the  apartment  than  when  I  had  last  seen 
it.  The  evidences  of  illness  which  I  had 
observed  scattered  about  were  removed, 
and  the  furniture  was  more  carefully  ar- 
ranged. The  atmosphere  was  heavy,  and 
affected  me  painfully.  But  I  thought 
nothing  of  these  things,  although  the 
slightest  incident  did  not  escape  me. 
Gertrude  still  lay  upon  the  sofa,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  more  tranquil  and  composed. 
There  was  a  solemn  hush  over  her  as 
she  lay  perfectly  calm  and  motionless.  I 
fancied  she  was  asleep,  and  approached 
her  gently.  Her  hands  were  stretched 
down  by  her  sides,  and  I  venture  to  raised 
one  of  them  to  my  lips.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  horror  of  that  touch.     A  thrill 
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shot  through  my  veins,  as  if  a  bolt  of  ice 
had  struck  upon  my  heart  and  frozen  up 
its  current  at  the  fountain.  It  was  the 
hand  of  a  corpse ! 

In  the  first  feeling  of  madness  and  de- 
spair which  seized  upon  me,  I  ran  my 
hands  wildly  over_  her  arms,  and  even 
touched  her  face  and  lips,  doubting  whether 
the  form  that  lay  before  me  was  of  this 
world.  Some  such  wild  apprehension  tra- 
versed my  brain ;  but  the  witnesses  of  death 
in  the  flesh  were  too  palpable  in  many 
ways  to  admit  of  any  superstitious  in- 
creduKty.  The  violent  surprise  and  emo- 
tion of  the  night  before  had  proved  too 
much  for  her  wasted  strength,  and  she  had 
sunk  suddenly  under  the  fearftd  reaction. 

The  shock  overwhelmed  me.  Not  only 
was  she  taken  from  me  at  the  very  instant 
of  discovery  and  possession,  but  all  hope 
of  mutual  explanation  was  extinguished  for 
ever.  Upon  one  point  alone  had  I  arrived 
at  certainty,  but  that  only  rendered  me 
more  anxious  to  clear  up  the  rest.     I  had 
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seen  her  living,  had  spoken  to  her,  and 
heard  her  voice;  and  now  she  was  dead, 
the  proof  of  her  actual  humanity  was  pal- 
pable. It  was  some  comfort  to  know  that 
she  to  whom  I  had  dedicated  myself  under 
the  influence  of  a  sort  of  sorcery,  was  a 
being  actuated  by  passions  like  my  own, 
and  subject  to  the  same  natural  laws ;  but 
it  was  the  extremity  of  all  conceivable 
wretchedness  to  lose  her  just  as  I  had 
acquired  this  consoling  knowledge.  The 
phantom  had  scarcely  become  a  reality 
when  it  again  faded  into  a  phantom. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  for  the  second 
time,  I  followed  a  hearse  to  the  grave. 
The  only  persons-  to  whom  I  had  conse* 
crated  my  love  were  gone;  and  this  last 
bereavement  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
as  if  it  were  final,  and  as  if  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  die.  My  reason, 
however,  had  gained  some  strength  by 
my  rough  intercoiu'se  with  the  world ;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  of  that 
melancholy  scene,  I   felt  as  if  a  burden 
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had  been  taken  off  my  mind^  and  I  had 
been  released  from  a  harassing  obligation. 
At  all  events  I  had  a  consciousness^  that 
as  the  earth  closed  over  the  coflSn  of  (Jer- 
tmde^  I  passed  out  of  the  region  of  dreams 
and  deceptions^  and  that  whatever  lay  in 
advance  of  me,  for  good  or  evil,  was  of  the 
actual,  toiling,  practical  world.  The  exodus 
of  my  delusion  seemed  to  open  to  me  a 
future,  in  which  imagination  woidd  be 
rebuked  by  the  presence  of  stem  and 
harsh  realities.  I  felt  like  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  goes  forth  reluctantly  to  the 
hard  work  of  freedom,  and  would  gladly 
Ml  back  if  he  coidd  upon  the  supine  re- 
pose which  had  spared  him  the  trouble 
of  thinking  for  himself. 

Forrester  bore  his  agony  with  heroic 
endurance.  I,  who  knew  what  was  in  his 
heart,  alone  knew  what  he  suffered.  But 
his  eyes  were  still  and  his  lips  were  fixed, 
and  not  a  single  quiver  of  his  pulses 
betrayed  his  anguish  to  the  bystanders. 
When  the  last  rites  were   over,  and   we 
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turned  away,  he  wrung  my  hand  without 
a  word  of  leave-taking,  and  departed.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  left  England.  The 
associations  connected  with  the  scenes  of 
his  past  life — with  the  country  that  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  all  he  loved — embittered 
every  hoiu-  of  his  life,  and  he  wisely  sought 
relief  in  exile.  I  was  hurt  at  not  having 
received  some  communication  from  him 
before  he  went  away ;  but  I  knew  he  was 
subject  to  fits  of  heavy  depression,  and  his 
silence,  although  it  pained  me  at  the  time, 
did  not  diminish  the  respect  and  sympathy 
inspired  by  his  conduct. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  immediate 
effect  which  the  dissolution  of  Gertrude 
and  the  phantoms  connected  with  her  had 
upon  my  mind.  Shattered  and  subdued,  I 
re-entered  the  world,  which  I  was  now 
resolved,  out  of  cowardice  and  distrust  of 
myself,  not  to  leave  again ;  taking  mental 
exercise,  as  an  invalid,  slowly  recovering 
from  the  prostration  of  a  long  illness,  tests 
his  returning  strength  in  the  open  air.     I 
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had  a  great  fear  upon  me  of  going  into 
the  country,  and  being  once  more  alone. 
The  tranquillity  of  Nature  would  have 
thrown  me  back  into  despair,  while  the 
crowded  haunts  of  London  kept  me  in  a 
state  of  activity  that  excluded  the  morbid 
influences  I  had  so  much  reason  to  dread. 
Of  my  new  experiences  in  the  second 
phase  of  my  life,  as  different  from  the 
former  as  light  from  darkness,  I  shall 
speak  with  the  same  fidelity  which  I  have 
hitherto  strictly  observed. 


PAET   THE    SECOND 
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I. 


When  I  had  deposited  Gertrude  in  the 
grave  I  was  like  a  solitary  tree,  singled  out 
by  the  lightning  from  the  rest  of  the  forest, 
and  blasted  through  every  part  of  its 
articulation.  There  was  no  verdure  in  my 
soul.  I  was  dead  to  the  world  around 
me.  I  lived  in  what  was  gone — I  had  no 
interest  in  what  was  to  come.  I  believed 
that  the  spell  which  had  exercised  such 
fetal  power  over  my  thoughts  and  actions, 
had  accomplished  its  catastrophe,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  further  for  me  to  fiilfil 
but  death.  My  idol  had  perished  in  her 
beauty  and  her  love.  She  had  withered 
before  my  eyes,   destroyed  by  the  super- 
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natiiral  passion  which  had  bound  us  to 
each  other.  How,  then,  could  I  hve, 
when  that  which  was  my  Ufe,  had  vanished 
like  a  pageant  in  the  sky  ?  I  thought  I 
could  not  survive  her.  Yet  I  did.  And 
seeing  things  as  I  see  them  now,  and 
knowing  the  supremacy  of  time  over 
affliction,  I  look  back  and  wonder  at  the 
thought  which  desolated  my  heart  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  a  calamity  that 
appeared  irreparable  at  the  moment,  but 
for  which  the  world  offered  a  hundred 
appeasing  consolations. 

I  went  again  into  the  bustle — ^the  strife 
of  vanities,  ambitions,  passions,  and  in- 
terests. At  first  I  merely  suffered  myself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  tide ;  my  plank 
was  launched,  and  I  drifted  with  the 
S  current.     But  in  a  little  time  I  began  to 

\i  be  excited  by  the  roar  and  jubilee  of  the 

J  waters. 

I  For  many  montte   Gertrude  was  ever 

i  present  to  me  in  moments  of  respite  and 

r  solitude.     As  certain  as  the  night  tetiuned 
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the  stillness  of  my  chamber  was  haunted 
by  her  smiles.  The  tomb  seemed  to  give 
back  its  tenant  in  the  fresh  bloom  and 
sweet  confidence  of  life,  and  she  would 
come  in  her  star-like  brightness,  smiling 
sadly,  as  if  she  had  a  feeling  of  something 
wanted  in  that  existence  to  which  death 
had  translated  her,  and  looking  reproach- 
fiifly,  but  sweetly,  down  upon  me  for  lin- 
gering so  long  behind  her.  By  degrees, 
as  time  wore  on,  her  form  grew  less  and 
less  distinct,  and,  wearied  of  watching  and 
nuninating,  I  would  fall  asleep  and  lose 
her;  and  so,  between  waking  and  sleeping, 
the  floating  outlines  vanished  and  she 
visited  me  no  more.  At  last  I  almost 
forgot  the  features  which  were  once  so 
deeply  portrayed  upon  my  heart  Poor 
human  love  and  grief,  how  soon  their 
footprints  are  washed  away! 

I  resided  entirely  in  London,  without 
any  settled  plan  of  life,  tossed  about  upon 
the  living  sui^e,  and  indifferent  whither 
it  swept  me.     I  lived  from  hour  to  hour, 
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and  from  day  to  day,  upon  the  incidents 
•J  that  chanced  to  turn  up.     People  thought 

f  there    was     something     singular    in    my 

1  manner,   and    that  my  antecedents   were 

H  ambiguous  ;    consequently    I    was    much 

os  sought  after,    and    invited    abroad      My 

^j  table    was    covered  with    cards.      I    was 

J  plagued  with    inquiries,    and    found    that 

J  ladies  were    especially  anxious    to    know 

f  more  about  me  than  I  chose  to  tell.     My 

•  silence  and  reserve  piqued  their  ciuiosity. 

Had  I  been  a  romantic  exile,  dressed  in  a 
bizarre  costume,  with  an  interesting  head 
of  hair,  and  an  impenetrable  expression  of 
melancholy  in  my  face,  I  could  not  have 
5  been  more  flattered  by  their  inconvenient 

attentions, 
i  Out  of  this   crush   of    civilities  I  made 

*i  my    own    election    of   friends.       My   ac- 

quaintance    was     prodigious  —  my     in- 
r  timacies  were    few.       Wherever    I    went 

([  I    met   a    multitude   of   faces   that    were 

-  quite  familiar  to  me,  and  to  which  I  was 

expected  to  bow,  but  very  few  individuals 
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whom  I  really  knew.  I  had  not  the  kind  of 
talent  that  can  carry  away  a  whole  "  Lon- 
don Directory  "  in  its  head.  I  coxild  never 
remember  the  names  of  the  mob  of  people 
I  was  acquainted  with.  I  recognized  their 
&ces^  and  shook  their  hands^  and  was 
astonished  to  find  how  glibly  they  all  had 
my  name^  although  I  hardly  recollected 
one  of  theirs ;  and  this  round  of  nods  and 
how-d'ye-dos  constituted  the  regular  rou- 
tine of  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
society.  The  clatter,  frivolous  as  it  was, 
kept  me  in  motion,  and  there  was  health 
in  that;  but  it  wa^s  very  wearisome.  A 
man  with  a  heart  in  his  body  desires 
closer  and  more  absorbing  ties.  But  we 
get  habituated  to  these  superficialities, 
and  drop  into  them  with  surprising  in- 
difierence;  knowing  or  hoping  that  the 
sympathy  we  long  for  will  come  at  last, 
and  that,  even  if  it  never  comes,  it  is  not 
so  bad  a  thing,  after  all,  to  be  perpetually 
stopped  on  the  journey  of  life  by  lively 
gossips,  who  will  shake  you  by  the  hand. 
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a  and  insist  upon  asking  you  how  you  are, 

just  as  cordiaDy  as  if  they  cared  to  know. 

J  There  was  one   £sunfly  I   visited  more 

frequently  than  the  rest  of  my  miscel- 
laneous acquaintance.  I  can  hardly  ex- 
plain the  attraction  that  drew  me  so  much 
into  their  circle,  for  there  was  little 
in  it  that  was  loveable  in  itself,  or  that 
harmonized  with  my  tastes.  But  anta- 
gonisms are  sometimes  as  magnetic  as 
affinities  in  the  moral  world.  They  were 
all  very  odd,  and  did  nothing  like  other 
people.  They  were  so  changeable  and 
eccentric  that  they  scarcely  appeared  to 
me  for  two  evenings  in  succession  to  be 
the  same  individuals.  They  were  per- 
petually shifting  the  slides  of  character 
and  exhibiting  new  phases.  Their  amuse- 
ments and  occupations  resembled  the  in- 
cessant dazzle  of  a  magic  lantern.  They 
were  never  without  a  novelty  of  some  kind 
on  hand — a  new  whim  which  they  played 
with  like  a  toy  till  they  got  tired  of  it — 
a    subtle    joke,    with    a   little    malicious 
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pleasantry  in  it — or  a  piece  of  scandal, 
which  they  exhausted  till  it  degenerated 
into  ribaldry.  Their  raillery  and  mirth, 
even  when  they  happened  to  be  in  their 
most  good-natured  moods,  were  invariably 
on  the  side  of  ridicule.  They  took  delight 
in  distorting  everything,  and  never  dis- 
torted anjrthing  twice  in  the  same  way. 
They  laughed  at  the  whole  range  of  quiet, 
serious,  amiabilities,  as  if  all  small  virtues 
were  foibles  and  weaknesses  ;  and  held 
the  heroic  qualities  in  a  sort  of  mock  awe 
that  was  more  ludicrous  and  humiUating 
than  open  scoffing  and  derision.  In  this 
way  they  passed  their  hves,  coming  out 
with  fresh  gibes  every  morning,  and  going 
to  bed  at  night  in  the  same  harlequinade 
humour.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  no 
cares  of  their  own,  and  made  up  for  the 
WMit  of  them  by  taking  into  keeping  the 
cares  of  their  neighbours;  which  they 
tortured  so  adroitly,  that,  disrelish  it  as 
you  might,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
infection  of  their  grotesque  satire. 
One  of  the  members  of  this  family  was 
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distinguished  from  the  rest  by  peculiarities 
special  to  himself.  He  was  a  dwarf  in 
stature,  with  a  large  head,  projecting  fore- 
head, starting  eyes,  bushy  hair,  and  an 
angular  chin.  He  was  old  enough  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  man;  but  from  his  dimi- 
nutive size,  and  the  singularity  of  his 
manners,  he  was  treated  as  a  boy.  Al- 
though his  mental  capacity  was  as  stunted 
as  his  body,  he  possessed  so  extraordinary 
a  talent  for  translating  and  caricaturing 
humanity,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
domestic  mime  of  imrivalled  powers. 
He  could  run  the  circle  of  the  passions 
with  surprising  facility,  rendering  each 
transition  from  the  grave  to  the  gay  so 
clearly,  and  touching  so  rapidly,  yet  so 
truly,  every  shade  of  emotion,  that  your 
wonder  was  divided  between  the  dexterity, 
ease,  and  completeness  of  the  imitation, 
and  the  sagacious  penetration  into  cha- 
racter which  it  indicated.  Acting,  no 
doubt,  is  not  always  as  wise  as  it  looks; 
and  the  mimicry  that  shows  so  shrewd  on 
the   smface   is  often   a  mere    mechanical 
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trick.  But  in  this  case  the  assumptions 
were  various,  distinct,  and  broadly  marked, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  low 
art  that  paints  a  feeling  in  a  contortion 
or  a  grimace.  During  these  strange  feats 
he  never  spoke  a  word.  He  did  not  re- 
quire language  to  give  effect  or  intelligence 
to  his  action.  All  was  rapid,  graphic, 
and  obvious,  and  dashed  off  with  such  an 
air  of  original  humour  that  the  most 
serious  pantomine  took  the  odd  colour  of 
a  jest  without  compromising  an  atom  of 
its  grave  pmrpose.  Indeed  this  tendency 
to  indulge  in  a  kind  of  sardonic  fim  was 
the  topping  pecuharity  of  the  whole  group, 
and  the  dwarf  was  a  faithful  subscriber 
to  the  family  principles. 

I  suffered  myself  to  be  most  unreason- 
ably amused  by  this  daily  extravagance. 
The  dwarf  was  a  fellow  after  my  own 
fancy:  an  irresponsible  fellow,  headlong, 
irregular,  misshapen,  and  eternally  oscil- 
lating to  and  fro  without  any  goal  in  life. 
He  never  disturbed   me    by  attempts  to 
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show  things  as  they  were,  or  by  over- 
refined  reasoning  upon  facts,  in  which 
some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
until  they  wear  off  the  sharp  edge  of 
truths,  and  fritter  them  down  into  com- 
mon-places. In  short,  he  never  reasoned  at 
all.  He  darted  upon  a  topic,  struck  his 
fangs  into  it,  and  left  it,  depositing  a  little 
poison  behind  him.  His  singularities  never 
offended  me,  because  they  never  interfered 
with  my  own.  He  turned  the  entire  struc- 
ture and  operations  of  society  to  the 
account  of  the  absurd ;  and  made  men,  not 
the  \ictims  of  distaste  as  I  did,  but  the 
puppets  of  a  farce.  We  arrived,  however, 
at  much  the  same  conclusion  by  different 
routes,  and  the  dwarf  and  I  agreed  tolerably 
well  together ;  although  there  was  an  un- 
confessed  repulsion  between  us  which  pro- 
hibited the  interchange  of  those  outward 
tokens  of  harmony  that  telegraph  the  good- 
fellowship  of  the  crowd. 

From  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaint- 
ance   I   had  a  secret  distrust  about  my 
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friend  the  dwarf.  I  shrank  from  him 
instinctively  when  I  felt  his  breath  upon 
me,  which  was  as  hot  as  if  it  came  from 
a  fiimace.  I  felt  as  if  he  were  a  social 
Mephistophiles,  exercising  a  malignant  in- 
fluence over  my  fate.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
feeling,  a  sudden  familiarity  sprang  up 
between  us.  As  I  saw  him  in  the  first 
interview,  I  saw  him  ever  after.  Had 
there  been  any  pause  or  hindrance  at  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance  to  give  me 
time  to  measure  the  dissimilarity  of  our 
characters,  we  should  never,  probably, 
have  made  a  single  step  towards  a  closer 
knowledge  of  each  other ;  but  he  opened 
upon  me  with  extravagant  glee  at  first 
sight,  as  if  he  had  taken  an  extraordinary 
fency  to  me,  and,  relaxing  all  formalities 
on  the  instant  of  introduction,  broke  out 
with  a  gibe  that  put  us  both  at  our  ease 
at  once.  He  and  I  were  intimates  in 
slippers  and  morning-gowns,  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  as  yet  on  full-dress 
ceremony  with  me. 
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II. 

After  I  had  known  this  family  a  con- 
siderable time,  a  lady  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  whom  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  before,  came  on  a  visit  to  them. 
She  was  a  woman  of  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  with  a  handsome  person, 
considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and 
more  intellect  than  fine  women  usually 
take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  or  display, 
preferring  to  trust,  as  she  might  have  safely 
done,  to  the  influence  of  their  beauty.  Her 
form  was  grand  and  voluptuous ;  her  head, 
with  her  hair  bound  up  in  fillets,  had  a 
noble  classical  air ;  and  her  features  were 
strictly  intellectual.     She  had  never  been 
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married ;  and  exhibiting^  as  she  did  at  all 
times,  a  lofty  superiority  over  the  people  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded  in  this  house, 
it  opened  a  strange  chapter  of  sprightly 
malevolence  to  observe  how  they  criticised 
her,  and  picked  off  her  feathers,  whenever 
she  happened  to  be  out  of  the  room.  They 
affected  the  most  sublime  regard  for  her, 
and  the  way  they  showed  it  was  by  wonder- 
mg  why  she  remained  single,  and  trying  to 
account  for  it  by  simdry  flattering  inuendoes, 
with  a  sneer  lurking  under  each  of  them. 

The  men  had  no  taste — this  was  said  so 
slily  as  to  make  everybody  laugh  —  or, 
perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  her ;  she  was 
har4  to  please ;  her  mind  was  too  mascu- 
line, which  made  her  appear  more  repulsive 
than  she  really  was;  she  did  not  relish 
female  society,  and  men  are  always  jealous 
of  women  who  are  superior  to  themselves, 
and  so,  between  the  two — hem! — there 
was  the  old  adage!  Then  she  aimed  at 
eccentricity,  and  had  some  uncommon 
tastes ;  she  was  fond  of  poetry  and  philo- 
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iioiirT:  anc  lixue  {aar^iii«9B  are  not  so 
mBrl^:^Uiim^  Bi>  iinsierr  (if  Ji  pUner  kiiid: 
n.  fiiKtri.  i:  ^ms^  no:  finmnon?  diit  such  a 
^(imai:  itiiciiiiL  iinc  it  iscber  dfficult  to 
mi:  ii^Tihtilf  irhl  £  iiiKbancL  But  whoeTer 
KiiniuL  foirxit^c  IB  in^ercannD^  ber  fiistidi- 

TiHSit  fHmrjgwHL  proriiiijh",  smiiibaied  an 
nn^irtSi  ir  xtt  mind  aiioxEt  i^  ladr.    She 
'•r»    eriatcnihr    ii:<i     nn^ia^stood     bT    her 
cniic$^  iLDd  i;  m-as  It  do  nieaiis  unlikely 
liiBi.    in    i^rnrindnir    pf^uiiflrhies  to    her 
m^hici  di£  zicc  exisL  liev  jxnghl  hare  over- 
]iKit:*d   lie  Tifii]   exctOrDoes  rf  her  cha- 
rarx.cT.     In  pr."»p.-CT5v"»n  as  ibey  defxeciated 
bf n  ishe  ro^  in  mv  esrnnaiion,  bv  tbe  rule 
of   c.^ntrarie^ties.     li    bad  always  been  a 
weaknt^s  of  mine  lo  s«  mrself  against  the 
muhimde  on   questions  o{  taste,  and  to 
reverse  ibeir  juini^mt  by  a  foregone  con- 
closion.     I   then   believed,  and  do  still  in 
a  great  nieasqiv  bt  liove,  that  people  of  in- 
tellect are  not  appivci^ited  or  comprehended 
by  the  mob ;  but  I  occasionaDv  committed 
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the  mistake  of  taking  it  for  granted  that 
people  who  are  depreciated  by  the  mob 
must  of  necessity  be  people  of  intellect. 

Astrea — ^for  so  she  was  familiarly  called, 
at  first  in  the  way  of  covert  ridicule,  but 
afterwards  from  habit — ^was  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  everything  she  said  and  did.  She 
could  adapt  herself  to  the  passing  humour 
of  vivacity  or  sarcasm  without  any  apparent 
effort,  but  her  natural  manner  was  grave 
and  dominant.  Beneath  the  severity  of 
her  air  was  an  unsettled  spirit,  which  a 
close  observer  could  not  fail  to  detect.  It 
was  to  carry  off  or  hide  this  secret  dis- 
quietude of  soul  (such,  at  least,  it  appeared 
to  me)  that,  with  a  strong  aversion  to 
fiivolity,  she  headed  all  the  frivolous 
amusements;  but  then  it  was  done  with 
an  effort  and  excess  that  showed  how 
little  her  taste  lay  in  it,  and  that  it  was 
resorted  to  only  as  an  escape  from  criti- 
cism. She  had  no  skill  in  games  of  any 
kind,  and  blundered  sadly  in  her  attempts 
to  get  through  them ;  and  her  companions 
who  joined  her  in  them  tried  to  feel  com- 
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plimented  by  her  condescension,  but  really 
were  never  satisfied.  And  when  she  had 
succeeded  in  getting  up  the  group  to  the 
height  of  its  gaiety,  and  thought  that  every- 
body was  fiiUy  employed,  she  would  take 
advantage  of  the  general  merriment  and 
relapse  into  her  own  thoughts.  It  was 
then  you  could  see  clearly  how  little  in- 
terest she  took  in  these  things.  But  she 
was  too  important  a  person  to  be  allowed 
to  drop  out,  and  as  she  was  well  aware  of 
the  invidious  distinction  with  which  she  was 
treated,  she  would  speedily  rally  and  mix 
in  the  frivolity  again.  All  this  was  done 
with  a  struggle  that  was  qtiite  transparent 
to  me.  She  never  played  that  part  with 
much  tact  Yet  her  true  character  bafSed 
me,  notwithstanding.  There  was  an  evi- 
dent restlessness  within ;  as  if  she  were  out 
of  her  sphere,  or  as  if  there  were  a  void  to 
be  filled,  a  longing  after  something  which 
was  wanted  to  awaken  her  sympathies,  and 
set  her  soul  at  repose.  Of  that  I  was 
convinced;  but  all  beyond  was  in^^.e- 
netrable  obscurity. 
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The  mystery  that  hovered  about  her 
manner,  her  looks,  her  words,  attracted  me 
insensibly  towards  her.  She  was  an  enigma 
to  the  world  as  I  was  myself;  and  a  secret 
feeling  took  possession  of  me  that  there 
were  some  latent  points  of  miison  in  our 
natures  which  would  yet  be  drawn  out  in 
answering  harmony.  This  feeling  was  en- 
tirely exempt  from  passion.  Gertrude  had 
absorbed  all  that  was  passionate  and  loving 
in  my  nature — at  least  I  thought  so  then. 
And  the  difference  between  them  was  so 
wide,  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  in  the 
same  way  about  Gertrude  first  and  Astrea 
afterwards.  Simplicity,  gentleness,  and 
timidity,  were  the  characteristics  of  Ger- 
trude; while  Astrea  was  proud,  grand, 
almost  haughty,  with  a  reserve  which  I 
could  not  fathom.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
individual  nature  can  find  a  response  only 
in  another  of  a  certain  quality,  then  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  delude  myself  by 
any  dreams  of  that  kind  about  Astrea.  If 
I  had  really  loved  Gertrude,  I  could  not 
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'I*  love  Astrea.     They   were    essentially    in 

/;!  direct  opposition  to  each  other.    As  for 

*^  Astrea,   she  appeared  inaccessible  to  the 

;]  weaknesses   of  passion;   her  conversation 

',\  was  bold,  and  she  selected  topics  that  in- 

vited argument,  but  rarely  awakened  emo- 
j  tion.     Energetic,    lofty,   and    severe,    her 

very  bearing  repelled  the  approaches   of 
love.     He  would  have  been  a  brave  man 
\1  who  should  have  dared  to  love  Astrea.     I 

♦J  wondered  at  her  beauty,  which  was  not 

captivating  at  a  glance,  but  fiiU  of  dignity. 
'I  I  wondered,  admired,  listened,  but  was  not 

^i  enslaved. 

She  treated  me  with  a  frankness  which 
she  did  not  extend  to  others.  This  did  not 
surprise  me  in  the  circle  in  which  I  foimd 
her.  It  was  natural  enough  that  she 
should  avail  herself  of  any  escape  that 
offered  from  that  atmosphere  of  persiflage. 
I  was  guided  by  a  similar  impulse.  But 
the  same  thing  occurs  every  day  in  society. 
People  always,  when  they  can,  prefer  the 
intercourse  which   comes  nearest  to  their 
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own  standard.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  they  must  necessarily  fall  in  love. 
Such  a  suspicion  never  entered  my  head. 

I  soon  discovered  that  her  knowledge 
was  by  no  means  profound ;  and  that  her 
judgment  was  not  always  accurate.  Setting 
aside  the  showy  accomplishments  which 
go  for  nothing  as  mental  culture,  she  was 
self-educated.  She  had  been  an  extensive 
reader,  but  without  method.  She  touched 
the  surface  of  many  subjects,  and  carried 
away  something  from  each  to  show  that 
she  had  been  there,  trusting  to  her  vigor- 
ous intellect  for  the  use  she  should  make 
of  her  fragmentary  acquisitions.  It  was 
only  when  you  discussed  a  subject  ftilly 
with  her  that  you  discovered  her  deficien- 
cies. In  the  ordinary  way,  rapidly  lighting 
upon  a  variety  of  topics,  she  was  always 
so  brilliant  and  suggestive,  that  you  gave 
her  credit  for  a  larger  field  of  acquire- 
ments than  she  had  really  traversed.  This 
discovery  gave  me  an  advantage  over  her ; 
and  my  advantage  gave  me  courage. 
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One  evening  we  were  talking  of  the 
lythology,  one  of  her  favourite  themes. 

"And  you  seriously  think,"  I  observed, 
1  answer  to  something  she  said,  *'  that  the 
tory  of  Hercules  and  the  distaff  has  a 
urpose  ? " 

"A  deep  purpose,  and  a  very  obvious 
loral,"  she  replied. 

"  Will  you  expound  it  to  me  ?  " 
"It    is    quite    plain — the    parable    of 
trength  vanquished  by  gentleness.   There 
i  nothing  so  strong  as  gentleness." 

This  reply  took  me  by  surprise,  and  I 
.bserved, — "I  should  hardly  have  ex- 
lected  that  from  you."  I  was  thinking 
aore  of  the  unexpected  admission  of  the 
lower  of  gentleness  from  the  lips  of 
Lstrsea,  than  of  the  truth  or  depth  of  the 
emark. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  compliment  ? " 
he  inquired. 

"Well, — no.  But  from  a  mind  con- 
tituted  like  yours,  I  should  have  looked 
or  a  different  interpretation." 
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*'  Then  you  think  that  my  mind  ought 
to  prostrate  itself  before  a  brawny  deve- 
lopment of  muscle  ? " 

"No,  no;  remember,  you  spoke  of 
gentleness/' 

"That  is,  the  mind  of  a  woman,'*  she 
answered,  "  taking  its  natural  place,  and 
asserting  its  moral  power.  For  gentleness, 
like  beauty,  is  a  moral  power." 

"  Beauty  a  moral  power  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"That  is  its  true  definition,  unless 
you  would  degrade  it  by  lowering  it  to 
the  standard  of  the  senses,"  she  replied, 
kindling  as  she  spoke.  *'  It  elevates  the 
imagination;  we  feel  a  moral  exaltation 
in  the  contemplation  of  it;  it  is  the 
essential  grace  of  nature;  it  refines  and 
dignifies  owr  whole  being ;  and  appreciated 
in  this  aspect,  it  inspires  the  piu*est  and 
noblest  aspirations." 

This  creed  of  beauty  was  very  unlike 
anything  I  had  anticipated  from  her.  If 
anybody  in  a  crowded  drawing-room  had 
spoken  in  this  style,   I   should  have  ex- 
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>ected  that  she  would  bare  smiled  some- 
what coDtemptuouslT  upon  them. 
"  Your  definitioD  is  imperfect,"  I  ventured 
o  say.  "  I  do  not  dispute  it  as  &r  as  it  goes, 
mt  it  is  defective  in  one  article  of  feith." 

"Oh!  I  am  not  sent  from  the  stars 
—  Astrea  though  I  be !  —  to  convert 
leathens.  Pray,  let  us  hare  your  article 
if  faith." 

"  I  believe  implicitly  in  your  religion," 
aid  I ;  "  but  believing  so  much,  I  am 
timpelled  to  believe  a  little  more.  If 
•eauty  calls  up  this  homage  of  the 
magination,  and  inspires  these  pure  and 
levating  aspirations,  it  must  awaken  the 
motions  of  the  heart  To  feel  and  ap- 
Teciate  beauty  truly,  therefore,  is,  in 
ther  words,  to  love." 

"That  is  an  old  fatlacy^.  If  love  were 
idispensable  to  the  appreciation  of  beauty, 
;  would  cruelly  narrow  the  pleasures  of 
he  imagination." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  replied,  "  I  believe 
^em  to  be  inseparable." 
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"You  are  talking  riddles,**  she  replied, 
as  if  she  were  getting  tired  of  the  subject ; 
''but,  true  or  false,  I  have  no  reliance 
upon  the  word  love,  or  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it  It  means  anything  or 
nothing.** 

"Then  you  must  allow  me  to  explain 
myself;"  and  so  I  set  about  my  explana- 
tion without  exactly  knowing  what  it 
was  I  had  to  explain.  I  spoke  of  love  as 
"an  abstract  emotion."  She  smiled  very 
discouragingly  at  that  phrase,  and  I  was, 
therefore,  bound  to  defend  it.  '*  Certainly 
there  is  such  a  thing — listen  to  me  for  a 
moment  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  love 
of  this  or  that  particular  object— a  love 
that  may  grow  up  and  then  die  to  the 
root ;  but  the  love  which  may  be  described 
as  the  poetical  perception  and  permanent 
enjoyment  of  the  ideal." 

"We  must  not  quarrel  about  the 
word,"  interrupted  Astrea,  as  if  she  wished 
to  bring  the  conversation  to  a  close ;  "  we 
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agree,  possibly,   in  the  thing,  although    I 
should  have  expressed  it  differently." 

"  I  grant,"  said  I,  trying  to  gather  my 
own  meaning  more  clearly,  "  love  must 
have  an  object.  Abstractions  may  occupy 
the  reason,  but  do  not  touch  the  heart. 
\Vhen  beauty  appeals  to  the  heart  it  must 
take  a  definite  shape,  and  the  love  it 
awakens  must  he  addressed  to  that  object 
alone." 

"We  have  changed  our  ai^ument," 
observed  Astrea,  quickly,  "and  see,  we 
must  change  our  seats,  too,  for  supper 
is  announced." 

I  felt  that  I  was  rhapsodizmg,  and  knew, 
if  I  had  gone  on  much  further,  I  must 
have  uttered  a  great  deal  which  Astrea 
would  have  inevitably  set  down  as  rank 
nonsense.  I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  that 
the  conversation  was  broken  off  at  that 
dubious  point  We  were  both  scared 
out  of  our  subtleties  by  the  flutter  and 
laughter    that    rang    through    the    room 
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as  everybody  rose  to  go  to  supper;  and 
in  a  few  moment^  I  found  myself  at 
table  with  Astrea  next  to  me^  and 
my  friend  the  dwarf  seated  exactly 
opposite. 
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III. 

The  chatter  of  the  party  was,  as  usual, 
noisy  and  sarcastic.  They  were  in  an 
extraordinary  flow  of  spirits,  and  indulged 
their  unsparing  raillery  to  an  extravagant 
excess.  The  dwarf  had  quite  a  roystering 
fit  upon  him,  and  tossed  his  great  shape- 
less head  about  with  such  outrageous  fun, 
that  one  might  suppose  he  was  labouring 
under  a  sudden  access  of  delirium,  or 
had,  at  least,  fellen  in  with  a  rare  God- 
send to  exercise  his  powers  of  frantic 
ridicule  upon.  These  things,  no  doubt, 
presented  themselves  to  me  in  an  ex- 
aggerated light,  for  I  was  a  little  out  of 
humour  with  my^lf;  and  could  not  help 
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contrasting  the  reckless  levity  of  the 
group  with  the  stillness  of  Astrea,  who 
must  have  secretly  despised  the  com- 
panionship into  which  she  was  thrown. 

Whenever  anybody  uttered  a  joke  (and 
dreary  and  miserable  jokes  they  were), 
the  dwarf,  who  acted  a  sort  of  chorus 
to  their  obstreperous  humours,  would 
jerk  his  head  back  with  a  theatrical  "  Ha!'* 
and  spread  out  his  hands  like  so  many 
cofling  snakes,  with  an  indescribable  exag- 
geration  of  astonishment.  Then  a  sneer 
and  chirrup  would  run  round  the  table, 
rising  presently  into  a  loud  laugh,  which 
the  lady  of  the  house  would  discreetly 
suppress  by  lifting  her  finger  half  way 
to  her  face — a  signal  that  was  understood 
to  imply  a  cessation  of  hostilities  when 
the  ribaldry  was  supposed  to  be  going 
too  far. 

I  looked  at  Astrea  involuntarily  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  and  found  her  eyes 
turned  at  the  same  instant  to  mine.  The 
same  thought  was  in  both  our  minds.    We 

o  2 
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both  abhorred  the  coarseness  of  the  scene, 
and  felt  the  same  desire  to  be  alone.  The 
position  which  thus  extracted  the  feelings 
that  we  held  in  common  was  full  of  peril 
to  us;  but  at  such  moments  one  never 
thinks  of  peril 

I  asked  her  to  take  wine,  poiuing  it  into 
her  glass  at  the  same  moment.  This  im« 
plied  a  familiarity  between  us  which  I 
certainly  did  not  intend/  and  should  not 
have  been  conscious  of  if  I  had  not 
chanced  to  notice  the  face  of  the  dwar£ 
He  was  looking  straight  at  us,  his  mouth 
pursed  out,  and  his  head  thrust  forward 
as  if  to  make  way  for  a  sudden  wiithing 
or  elevation  of  his  shoulders.  It  was 
the  express  image  of  a  man  who  had 
discovered  something  very  strange,  or 
in  whom  a  previous  doubt  had  just  been 
confirmed.  I  could  not  at  all  comprehend 
his  meaning ;  but  I  knew  he  had  a  mean- 
ing, and  that  threw  me  back  upon  myself 
to  find  out  the  point  of  the  caricature.  I 
attributed  it  to  the  unceremonious  fi-eedom 
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I  had  taken  with  Astrea^  and  regretted 
that  I  had  given  occasion  to  so  pitiful  a 
jest;  but  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  there  was  not  an  arriere  pensee  in 
the  mind  of  the  dwarf. 

The  spiteful  mirth  went  on  in  a 
rapid  succession  of  inuendoes,  puns,  and 
jokes.  The  peculiarities  of  one  intimate 
fiiend  after  another  were  anatomized  with 
surprising  skill;  nobody  was  spared;  and 
the  fmger  of  the  hostess  was  in  constant 
requisition  to  check  the  riot,  and  direct 
the  scandal -himters  after  fresh  quarry. 
As  none  of  the  people  who  were  thus 
made  the  subjects  of  immercifiil  ridicule 
were  known  to  me  or  Astrea,  we  took 
no  part  in  their  dissection,  and  impercep^ 
tibly  dropped  into  a  conversation  between 
ourselves. 

We  resumed  our  old  subject,  and  talked 
in  low  and  earnest  tones.  I  supposed  that 
they  were  all  too  much  engaged  in  the 
personal  topics  that  afforded  them  so 
much   amusement  to  think  about  us,  and 
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had  no  suspicion  that  they  were  observing 
lis  closely  all  the  time,  until  I  was  apprized 
of  the  fact  by   an  astounding  expression 
I  I    detected   on   the   feice   of  my   indefati- 

gable Mephistophiles.  I  shaU  never  forget 
it.  It  was  a  face  of  saturnine  ecstasy,  with 
a  secret  smile  of  pleasure  in  it,  evidently 
intended  for  me  alone,  as  if  he  rejoiced, 
and  wondered,  and  congratulated  me,  and 
was  in  high  raptures  at  my  happiness.  I 
was  astonished  and  confounded,  and  felt 
;  myself  singularly   agitated;   yet,   I   knew 

V  not  why,  I  was  not  angry  with  him :   for 

although  his  manner  was  inexpUcable,  and 
ought  to  have  been  taken  as  an  offence 
■2  from   its   grossness,   still,   for   some  imac* 

Ji  countable   reason,   it  was   pleasant  rather 

't  than  disagreeable  to  me. 

'2  I  forgot  the  little  demon,  however,  in 

the  delight  of  looking  at  Astrea,  and  lis- 
tening to  her.      There  was  such  a  charm 
%  in    her    eyes,   and  in  the   sound  of   her 

J  voice,  that  I  was  soon  drawn  again  within 

its   powerful  influence.      The    subject  of 
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our  conversation  was  of  secondary  in- 
terest to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  speak. 
Whatever  I  said  was  but  to  induce  her  to 
say  more.  To  struggle  in  an  argument 
was  out  of  the  question — all  I  yearned 
for  was  the  music  of  her  tones.  Not  that  I 
quite  lost  the  thread  of  our  discussion,  but 
that  I  was  more  engaged  in  following  the 
new  graces  and  embellishments  it  derived 
from  her  mode  of  treating  it,  than  in  pur- 
suing the  mam  topic.  Again  I  turned  to 
the  dwarf,  and  there  he  was  again  glaring 
upon  us  with  a  look  of  transport  But 
his  fiery  eyes  no  longer  leaped  out  upon 
me  alone ;  they  were  moved  quickly  from 
Astrea  to  me  alternately,  and  were  lighted 
up  with  a  wild  satisfaction  that  appeared 
to  indicate  the  consmnmation  of  some 
delirious  passion.  I  never  saw  so  much 
mad  glee  in  a  human  &£e ;  all  the  more 
mad  to  me,  since  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  source  from  whence  it  sprang. 
Once  I  thought  Astrea  observed  him,  but 
she  turned   aside  her  head,    and    hastily 
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changed  the   conversation^   apparently    to 
defeat  his  curiosity. 

Many  times  before  I  took  leave  that 
night  the  mime  repeated  his  antics;  and^ 
as  if  to  make  me  feel  assured  that  I  was 
really  the  object  of  his  pantomimic  rap- 
tures,  he  squeezed  my  hand  significantly 
at  partings  and  with  more  cordiality  than 
he  had  ever  shown  me  before. 

As  I  bade  Astrea  *' Good-night,"  she 
gave  me  her  hand — in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  family;  there  was  nothing  to 
conceal  in  her  thoughts.  I  took  it  gently 
in  mine,  and  gazing  for  a  moment  intently 
into  her  face,  in  which  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived a  slight  trace  of  confusion,  I  bowed 
and  withdrew. 

That  was  a  night  of  strange  speculation. 
For  some  time  past  I  had  thought  little 
of  Gertrude — had  almost  forgotten  her. 
That  night  she  returned,  but  unlike  what 
she  had  ever  been  before.  The  smile,  like 
sunlight  let  in  upon  the  recesses  of  a  young 
bud,   no  longer   cleft  her  lips;    and  her 
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eyes  were  cold  and  glassy.  I  felt,  too, 
that  I  had  recalled  her  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  and  that  she  did  not  come  in- 
Toluntarily,  as  of  old. 

There  was  a  sense  of  guiltiness  in  this. 
Was  Gertrude  &ding  from  my  memory  / 
And  was  Astrea  concerned  in  the  change  t 
No,  Astrea  was  nothing  to  me — she  was 
out  of  my  way — the  height  on  which 
she  stood  was  frozen.  What  was  it,  then, 
that  troubled  and  excited  me,  and  blotted 
out  the  past  2 

I  was  more  unhappy  than  ever;  yet 
it  was  an  unhappiness  that  carried  me 
onwards,  as  if  there  was  an  escape  for  it, 
or  a  remedy.  I  was  perplexed  and  dis- 
turbed. I  was  like  a  bird  suddenly 
awakened  in  its  cage  amidst  the  glare  of 
torches.  I  tried  to  think  of  Gertrude, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  The  thought  no 
longer  appeased  me.  The  dwarf- mime 
was  before  me  with  all  his  devilish  tricks 
and  gestures.  I  could  not  rid  myself  of 
bis  hideous  features*    They   danced   aad 
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gibbered  in  the  air,  and  were  always  &s- 
i  tened  upon  me.     He  was  like  a  human 

^  nightmare,  and  even  the  gray  dawn,  as 

it  came  through  mv  cmtains,  only  showed 
;  that  misshaf^en  head  more  clearly.    What 

*  was  this  dwarf  to  me  that  he  should  haunt 

'  me  thus,  and  become  an  agony  to  my 

soul  ?     Was  he  mr  &te  ?  or  was  he  sent 

to  torture  me  to  some  deed  of  self-^ban- 

tj  donment  !     I  should  haTe  gone  mad  with 

'[  this  waking  dream,  but,  as  the  morning 

advanced  and  the  light  spread,  my  aching 
eyes  closed  in  an  uneasy  sleqp. 

I  was  dissatisfied  ¥rith  myself,  without 
i  exactly  knowing  why.     I  hated  the  dwarf, 

yet  was  fascinated  by  the  very  importunity 
that  made  me  hate  him.  Why  should  he 
meddle  with  me?  Why  should  he  exult 
in  any  diversion  of  my  fortunes  ?  What 
was  he  to  me,  or  Astrea  to  either  of  us  ? 
I  was  an  unchartered  ship^  in  which  no 
living  person  had  an  interest,  drifting  on 
the  wide  waste  of  waters.  Why  should 
his   eyes  traverse   the  great    expanse    to 
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keep  watch  on  me  ?  Could  he  not  let 
me  founder  on  the  breakers  without  mak- 
ing mocking  signals  to  me  from  the  shore, 
where  he  and  his  stood  in  heartless  secu- 
rity ?  My  sleep  was  fiill  of  dreams  of  that 
malignant  demon,  and  I  awoke  in  a  state 
of  terror  and  prostration  from  their  violent 
action  on  my  nerves. 
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IV. 

The  next  morning  I  went  out,  deter- 
mined to  ^ssipate  these  harassing  reflec- 
tions, and,  above  all  things,  resolved  not 
to.  see  Astrea. '  I  wandered  about  half  the 
day,  perfectly  sincere  in  my  intention  of 
avoiding  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which 
she  hved.  My  mind  was  so  much  ab- 
sorbed, that  I  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  route  I  had  taken,  until,  r^ing  my 
eyes,  I  saw  the  dwtirf  standing  before  me 
on  the  steps  of  his  own  door.  I  had 
iropped  into  the  old  track  by  the  sheer 
force  of  habit,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
my  tormentor  put  the  worst  construction 
on   the  flush   that   shot  into  my  face  at 
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seeing  him.  The  same  riotous  glee  was 
in  his  eyes  that  I  Had  noticed  for  the 
first  time  on  the  evening  before;  but  it 
now  took  something  of  a  look  of  triumph 
that  perplexed  me  more  than  ever. 

"Ha!*  he  exclaimed,  with  a  chuckle 
that  Uterally  palpitated  through  his  whole 
body,  *'  you  are  come  at  last  I  have  been 
looking  out  for  you  the  whole   morning." 

"Indeed!" 

"How  did  you  sleep  last  night ?^'  he 
continued ;  ''  what  sort  of  dreams  had  you  ? 
Ill  answer  for  it  that  no  dancing  dervish 
ever  went  through  such  contortions  1 " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  demanded. 

"Why  there!"  he  replied,  "you  turn 
red  and  white  by  turns.  Are  you  hit? — 
are  you  hit  ?  Confess  yoiu^elf,  and  I  will 
comfort  you." 

"Come,  come,"  said  I,  anxious  not  to 
provoke  the  explanation  I  panted  for,  yet 
dreaded,  '^this  badinage  is  sorry  work  for 
the  daylight.  You  should  keep  it  till  the 
lamps  are  lighted]" 
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"Hare  at  you,  then,"  he  retunied,  hia 
features  underling  a  comical  transition 
into  affected  gravity,  "  I  wH]  talk  pro- 
verbs with  you,  and  look  as  gloomy  as  a 
mute  at  a  funeral;"  giving,  at  the  same 
time,  an  irresistible  imitation  of  one  of 
those  ghastly,  wire-drawn,  drunken  faces. 
"  Mercy  upon  us !  what  ominous  tokens 
are  in  that  doleful  countenance  of  yoiu^ ! 
The  candle  gives  out  its  wanung-^eet  for 
the  bespoken  of  the  grave ;  the  sea  has 
its  sights  and  sounds  for  the  doomed  man 
who  is  to  sup  with  the  fishes ;  the  cricket 
challenges  death  in  the  hearth;  the  devil 
gives  three  knocks  at  the  door  when  some 
miserable  wretch  is  passing  through  the 
mortal  agony ;  and  there  are  signs  in 
your  face  of  a  living  torture  which  any 
man  galloping  by  may  see.  What  does 
it  mean?  Is  the  leaf  only  turned  over 
by  the  wind,  and  will  the  next  blast 
whisk  it  back  again  ?  or  are  its  fibres 
riven  past  recovery?" 
I  could  not  bear  this  tantalizing  mockery; 
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and  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  of  ex- 
citing the  mahce  of  that  fiendish  nature^ 
there  must  have  been  an  explosion  at 
the  moment.  I  managed,  however,  to 
control  myself,  and  spoke  to  him  calmly, 
but  with  a  resolution  in  my  voice  which 
admitted  of  no  misconstruction.  "Now, 
listen  to  me,  my  friend,"  I  said,  ''and 
understand  distinctly  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  You  have  extraordinary  talents  for 
sarcasm,  but  I  must  ask  you  not  to  practise 
them  upon  me.  I  don't  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned and  criticised  in  this  way.  I  dare 
say  you  don't  intend  anything  beyond  an 
idle  joke ;  but  I  don't  choose  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  jokes.  I  covet  no  fevour 
from  you  but  to  be  spared  your  gibes — 
and  that  is  not  much  for  you  to  grant" 

"The  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
grant ! "  he  answered.  '*  To  be  spared  my 
gibes !  What  is  to  become  of  us,  if  I  am 
not  to  have  my  gibes  ?  You  might  as  well 
ask  me  to  look  you  straight  in  the  face  and 
not  to  see  you.  Nonsense !  you  musn't 
impose  such  a  penance  upon  me." 
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"  But,  why  do  you  jest  with  me  in  this 
ay  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fit  object  for 
irlesque  and  buffoonery  I " 
•  Burlesque  and  buffoonery  ? "  he  return- 
t,  twitching  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  stung 
1  the  quick ;  "  I  do  not  burlesque  you,  and 
am  not  a  buffoon." 

"  Then  drop    this    strange    humour  of 
)ur's,  and  try  to  be  serious  with  me." 
"  Do  you  desire  me  to  be  serious  with 
>u?" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  do.  I  don't  under- 
and  anything  else." 

"  Then  it  is  a  bond  between  us  hence- 
rth,"  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  deep  eamest- 
iss.  "  From  this  hour  I  jest  with  you  no 
ore." 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  at  me  darkly 
ider  his  eyebrows,  and  turned  into  the 
ynse.    I    was   rather   taken   by  surprise 

this  new  manifestation  of  his  versatile 
inius,  and  followed  him  mechanically, 
:terly  forgetfiil  of  the  wise  resolution 
ith  which  I  had  set  out. 

We     went    into    the    drawing-room. 
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Astrea  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
girls,  some  kneeling,  others  dispersed  about 
her,  while  she  was  directing  their  employ- 
ment on  a  piece  of  tapestry  on  a  large 
frame.  The  tableau  was  striking,  and  I 
thought  Astrea  never  looked  so  well.  Her 
fine  figure  was  thrown  into  a  graceful  atti- 
tude, the  head  slightly  averted,  and  one 
hand  pointing  to  the  tracery,  while  the 
other  was  raised  in  the  air  suspending  some 
threads  of  the  embroidery.  The  faces  that 
fonned  a  circle  round  her  were  looking  up, 
beammg  with  pleasure,  and  presented  an 
animated  picture.  Here  was  Astrea  in 
a  new  aspect.  I  felt  the  injustice  her  flip- 
pant critics  had  committed  in  unsexing  her, 
and  depriving  her  of  her  domestic  attri- 
butes. 

Our  entrance  disturbed  the  group,  and, 
springing  up,  they  took  to  flight  like  a 
flock  of  birds. 

"You  see,  Astrea,"  said  the  dwar^ — in 
a  sharp  voice,  meant  to  convey  a  sneer 
through    a    compliment, — "  you    are    not 
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allowed  to  be  useful  in  this  world.  You 
are  invaded  at  all  your  weak  points :  the 
force  of  your  attraction  will  not  suffer  you 
to  enjoy  even  your  needle  in  private." 

"  A  truce,  sir,  to  this  folly !  "  excUumed 
Astrea,  turning  irom  him  and  advancing  to 
meet  me. 

The  dwarf  twirled  painfully  on  his  chair, 
as  if  the  scorn  had  taken  fiill  effect  upon 
him.  We  had  both  struck  him  in  the  same 
place.  Had  we  premeditated  a  plan  of 
operations  for  wounding  his  vanity,  we 
could  not  have  acted  more  completely  in 
concert 

"  I  hope,"  sfud  I,  desiring  to  change  the 
subject,  "you  have  recovered  our  merri- 
ment of  last  night  ? " 

"  Merriment  1 "  interposed  Mephisto- 
philes;  "Good!  yoar  merriment !  You  and 
Astrea  were  hke  dull  citizens  yawning  over 
a  comedy,  which  we  were  fools  enough  to 
act  for  you.  When  next  we  play  in  that 
feshion  may  we  have  a  livelier  audience." 

"The  reproach,   I   am  afraid,  is  just,'* 
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I  observed^  looking  at  Astrea.  But  she 
was  not  disposed  to  give  the  vantage- 
ground  to  Mephistophiles. 

"I  hope  next  time  you  may  have 
an  audience  more  to  your  hking,"  she 
observed;  "tastes  differ,  you  know,  in 
these  matters." 

"Yes,  thafs  quite  true,"  returned  the 
dwarf,  drily;  ''but  your  tastes,  it  seems, 
agree  wonderfully." 

Thus  Astrea  and  I  were  coupled  and 
cast  together  by  the  mime,  who  evidently 
took  a  vindictive  delight  in  committing  us 
to  embarrassments  of  this  kind.  To  have 
attempted  to  extricate  ourselves  would  have 
only  drawn  fresh  imputations  upon  us ;  so 
we  let  it  pass. 

Everybody  has  observed  what  important 
events  sometimes  take  their  spring  in 
tarifles.  The  destiny  of  a  life  is  not  unfre- 
quently  determined  by  an  accident.  I  felt 
that  there  was  something  due  to  Astrea 
for  the  freedom  to  which  she  was  exposed 
on  my  account.    Yet  it  was  an  exceedingly 
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awkward  subject  to  touch  upon.  The  very 
consciousness  of  this  awkwardness  pro- 
duced or  suggested  other  feelings  that  in- 
volved me  in  fresh  difficulties.  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  apologize  for  having  brought  this 
sort  of  observation  upon  her;  but  I  also 
felt  that  explanations  on  such  subjects  are 
dangerous,  and  that  it  is  safer  to  leave 
them  unnoticed.  The  impulse,  however,  to 
say  something  was  irresistible ;  and  what 
I  did  say  was  not  well  calculated  to  help 
me  out  of  the  dilemma. 

"I  feel,"  said  I, — quite  aware  at  the 
moment  I  spoke  that  it  would  have  been 
just  as  well  to  have  left  my  feelings  out  of 
the  question, — "I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
apologize  to  you  for  bringing  discredit 
on  your  taste.  The  whole  fault  of  the 
dulness  lies  with  me." 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  my  share  of  it.  Be 
assured  that  the  highest  compliment  is 
often  to  be  extracted  from  some  people's 
sarcasms." 
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This  was  a  *'  palpable  hit,"  and  I  appre- 
hended that  it  wotdd  rouse  the  dwarf  to  a 
fierce  rejoinder.  But  he  had  left  the  room, 
and  we  were  alone. 

There  was  a  pause;  and  Astrea,  who 
had  more  courage  under  the  embarrass- 
ment than  I  could  command,  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

''They  mistake  me,"  she  said,  slowly; 
"  it  has  been  my  misfortune  all  my  life  to 
be  misunderstood.  Perhaps  the  error  is  in 
myself.  Possibly  my  own  nature  is  at 
cross-purposes,  marring  and  finstrating  all 
that  I  really  mean  to  do  and  say.  I  try  to 
adapt  myself  to  other  people,  but  always 
M.  Even  my  motives  are  misinterpreted, 
and  I  cannot  make  myself  intelligible.  It 
must  be  some  original  wilfulness  of  my 
nature,  that  makes  me  seem  too  proud 
to  the  proud,  and  too  condescending  to  the 
humble,  but  certain  it  is  that  both  equally 
mistake  me.** 

"  /  do  not  mistake  you,  Astrea,'*  I  cried, 
startled  by  the  hiunility  of  her  confession. 
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"  I  feel  you  do  not,"  she  answered. 

"  They  say  you  are  scomfiil  and  unap- 
proachable— not  so !  You  are  as  timid  at 
heart  as  the  fawn  trembling  in  its  retreat 
at  the  sound  of  the  himter*s  horn.  But  you 
hold  them,  with  whom  you  cannot  mingle, 
by  the  bond  of  fear.  You  compel  them  to 
treat  you  with  deference,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  they  might  otherwise  become 
&miliar.  They  translate  your  high  intelli- 
gence into  haughtiness;  and  because  they 
cannot  reach  to  your  height,  they  believe 
you  to  be  proud  and  despotic." 

"  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,"  she 
returned ;  "  but  I  will  acknowledge  that  my 
feelings  must  be  touched  before  the  mere 
woman's  nature  is  awakened.  They  who 
do  not  know  me  think " 

"  That  you  are  insensible  to  that  touch," 
said  I,  supplying  the  unfinished  sentence ; 
"they  libel  you,  Astrea!  Achilles  had 
only  one  vulnerable  spot,  but  that  was 
fatal.  Protected  in  all  else,  you  are  de- 
fenceless   on    one   point,   and  when  that 
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is  struck,  your  whole  nature  is  subjugated. 
Do  I  describe  you  truly?  When  the 
woman  is  awakened,  the  insensibility  and 
fortitude  in  which  you  are  shut  up  will  melt 
away — your  power  will  be  reduced  to  help- 
lessness: absorbing  devotion,  unbounded 
tenderness,  which  are  yearning  for  their 
release,  will  flow  out;  the  conqueror  will 
become  the  enslaved,  Uving,  not  for  victories 
which  you  despise,  but  for  a  servitude 
which  will  bring  your  repressed  enthusiasm 
into  action.  For  this  you  would  sacrifice 
the  world — ^pride,  place,  applause,  disciples, 

"Not  a  very  agreeable  picture — ^but,  I 
am  afraid,  a  &ithful  one.'' 

*'  Strong  feelings  and  energy  of  character 
are  not  always  best  for  our  happiness," 
I  went  on ;  '*  you  expected  too  much ;  yau 
found  the  world  cold  and  selfish,  and  your 
heart  closed  upon  it  That  was  the  action 
of  ja  temperament  eager  and  easily  chiUed ; 
and  it  was  natural  enough  that  people  who 
coiild  not  move  your  sympathies  should 
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think  tiiat  your  heart  was  dead  or  callous. 
Yet  there  it  was,  watching  for  the  bdng 
who  was  one  day  to  call  up  its  idolatry  — 
for  it  b  not  lore  that  will  constitute  your 
happiness,  Astrea — it  must  be  idolatry. 
It  is  that  for  which  you  live — to  relinquish 
youjself  for  another.  All  is  darkness  and 
probation  with  you  till  she  who  now 
in^ires  so  much  worship  to  which  she  is 
indifferent,  shall  herself  become  the  wor- 
shipper. It  is  the  instinct  of  your  nature, 
the  secret  of  the  en^ma,  which  makes  you 
seem  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  you 
are." 

I  might  have  nm  on  I  know  not  to 
what  excess,  for  I  felt  my  eloquence 
kindling  and  rising  to  an  extravagant 
height,  when  I  perceived  Astrea  change 
colour  and  avert  her  eyes. 

"  Have  I  offended  you,  Astrea?"  I 
inquired. 

"  Offend  me  ?"  she  answered ;  "  no,  you 
have  done  me  a  service.  You  have  shown 
me  the  error  of  my  life — the  folly  and 
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delusion  of  hoping  for  a  destiny  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  lot" 

**  Why  do  you  call  it  a  delusion  ?  You 
wiD  yet  find  that  haven  of  rest  towards 
which  your  heart  looks  so  tremulously. 
The  bird  whose  instinct  carries  it  over 
the  wild  seas  from  continent  to  continent 
sometimes  droops  its  jaded  wings  and 
ginks,  but  it  makes  land  at  last." 

*'  No,  no ;  it  was  a  dream.  There  is  no 
reality  in  such  foolish  notions." 

*'  Come/'  said  I,  with  increasing  earnest- 
ness^ ''you  must  not  speak  against  your 
convictions.  You  do  not  think  it  a  dream 
— ^you  rely  confidently  on  the  hope  that 
the  time  will  come '* 

"  The  thought  is  madness, "  interrupted 
Astrea,  quickly  ;  "  no— no — ^no ! — ^there  is 
no  such  hope  for  me.  Do  not  miscon- 
ceive me.  You  have  read  my  nature  as 
clearly  as  if  the  volume  of  my  whole  life 
to  its  inmost  thoughts  were  laid  open 
before  you.  But  the  dream  is  over.  It 
ni%ht  have  been  the  pride  and  glory  of 
voj..  I.  H 
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mr  sool  to  hare  waited  iqpon  some  high 
Intelligence — to  hare  followed  its  progress, 
cheered  it  patiently  in  secret  to  exertion, 
encouraged  its  ambition,  and  lain  in  the 
shadow  of  its  triumphs.  It  is  over.  That 
may  nerer  be  ?" 

Her  Toice  shook,  although  she  looked 
calmly  at  me  as  she  spoke,  trjring  to  con- 
ceal her  emotion.  Her  hand  accidentally 
lay  in  mine.  There  was  a  danger  in  it 
which  I  would  not  see.  * 

"And  you  have  not  found  the  In- 
telligence for  which  you  sought  ?  *•  I 
demanded,  in  a  voice  that  conveyed  more 
than  it  expressed  in  words. 

"  Yes,**  she  replied  slowly,  "  I  have 
found  Intelligence  —  original,  hard,  ath- 
letic; but  wanting  in  the  sympathy  that 
alone  wins  the  heart  of  woman." 

"Astrea,"  I  replied,  ''your  imagination 
has  pictured  an  ideal  which  I  fear  you 
will  never  find  realized." 

'*  I  have  found  it ! "  she  cried,  betrayed 
into  a  transport  of  feeling ;  then,  checking 
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herself,  she  added,  ^'and  I  have  lost  it 
Would  to  God  I  had  never  found  it ! " 

Her  head  drooped  —  it  touched  my 
shoulder;  my  arm  pressed  her  waist — I 
was  ignorant  of  it;  a  haze  swam  before 
my  eyes.  Tumultuous  sensations  beat 
audibly  at  my  heart.  Astrea,  the  haughty 
beauty — the  intellectual,  proud  Astrea — 
where  was  her  dominant  power— her  lofty 
self-possession  now?  Subdued,  bowed 
down  by  emotion,  the  strength  of  her  will 
seemed  to  pass  from  her  to  me,  reversing 
our  positions,  and  placing  in  my  hands 
the  ascendancy  she  had  so  lately  wielded. 
The  air  seemed  to  palpitate  with  these 
new  and  agitating  feelings.  I  made  an 
effort  to  control  myself  and  speak,  but 
could  oiJy  pronounce  her  name. 

"  Astrea  !'• 

There  were  a  hundred  questions  in  the 
word;  but  she  was  silent,  and  in  her 
silence  a  hundred  answers. 

"  Not  here,  Astrea,"  I  cried ;  '*  we  shall 
he  more  free  to  speak  elsewhere — ^away, 

h2 
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away  from  those  vacant  eyes  through 
which  no  hearts  find  utterance  for  us. 
One  word,  and  I  will  be  still — one  word! 


99 


She  trembled  violently,  and  pressed  my 
hand  convulsively,  as  if  she  desired  that 
I  should  not  ask  that  word.  But  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  restrain  it. 

That  word  was  spoken. 

A  shudder  passed  over  her,  and  as  she 
bent  her  head  I  felt  a  gush  of  tears  upon 
my  hand.  At  that  moment  a  muffled  step 
was  on  the  stairs,  and  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  disengage  myself  when  our  imp  half 
opened  the  door,  and  looked  in  with  a 
leer  of  ribaldry  and  suspicion  that  chilled 
me  to  the  core. 
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V. 


To  reason  upon  the  effects  of  the  discovery, 
or  confession  of  our  feelings,  was  not  a  pro- 
cess for  which  either  of  us  was  qualified  hy 
temperament  or  inclination.  We  did  not 
pause  to  consider  whether  it  was  prudent  to 
take  our  hearts  and  natures  for  granted  all 
at  once,  and  risk,  upon  the  strange  delight 
of  a  single  moment  of  luxurious  emotion, 
the  happiness,  perhaps,  of  a  whole  lifetime. 
We  did  not  stop  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
obstacles  in  the  way,  any  jarring  chords  to 
be  attuned,  anything  to  be  known  or  thought 
of,  into  which  our  position  demanded  a 
scrutiny.  We  resigned  ourselves  at  once  to 
our  impulses.    We  beheved  that  we  had 
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seen  enough  of  the  world,  and  were  strong 
enough  in  our  self-sustaining  power,  and 
clear  enough  in  our  penetration,  to  dispense 
with  ordinary  safeguards,  and  act  as  if  we 
were  superior  to  them.  We  made  our  own 
world,  and  so  went  on  as  if  we  could  control 
the  planet  in  which  we  lived  at  our  own  will 
and  pleasure. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  attentions  to 
Astrea  had  become  a  subject  of  much  re- 
mark. The  peering  coterie  about  us  were 
so  vigilant  in  such  matters,  that,  as  it 
appeared  afterwards,  they  had  found  out 
the  fact  before  it  had  taken  place.  For  my 
own  part,  there  was  nobody  half  so  much 
surprised  at  the  circumstance  as  I  was 
myself  I  believed  that  the  heart,  like  the 
plant  which  is  said  to  blow  once  and  die, 
was  incapable  of  a  second  growth  of  love ; 
but  I  now  felt  the  fellacy  of  that  doctrine, 
and  was  at  first  humiliated  by  the  discovery. 
It  struck  me  like  a  great  heresy  aganst 
truth  and  purity ;  it  seemed  to  lay  bare 
before  me  the  corruptibility  and  feebleness 
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of  poor  hiiman  nature.  To  strive  against  it, 
however,  was  idle.  The  second  growth  was 
in  fiill  flower,  yet  with  a  difference  from  the 
first,  which  I  could  detect  even  against  the 
grain  of  the  passion  that  was  subjugating  me. 
I  felt  that  the  second  growth  was  less  simple 
and  devotional  than  the  first ;  that  it  had 
more  exuberance,  and  was  of  a  wilder  cha- 
racter ;  that  it  struck  not  its  roots  so  deeply, 
but  spread  its  blossoms  more  widely ;  that 
it  was  less  engrossing,  but  more  agitating  ; 
that  it  was  cultivated  with  greater  conscious- 
ness and  premeditation,  risked  with  more 
caution,  fed  with  more  prudence,  and  tended 
more  constantly, — but  all  with  a  lesser 
waste  of  the  imagination ;  that  its  delights 
were  more  fervid^  but  less  appeasing ;  that 
it  looked  not  so  much  into  the  future  with 
hope  and  promise,  as  it  filled  the  present 
with  rapture ;  that  its  memories  were  neither 
80  sad  nor  so  vivid;  and  that  it  let  in 
caprice,  and  vanity,  and  unreasonableness, 
and  self-love,  and  the  world's  esteem,  which 
are  all  as  dust  in  the  balance,  or  a  feather 
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in  the  whirlwind,  to  impetuous  fiist  love.  I 
was  amazed  to  find  myself  a  daily  waiter 
upon  beauty.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  vision  of 
Gertrude  was  now  utterly  gone  fix)m  my 
path  —  the  -spectre  had  vanished  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  new  passion. 

Still,  while  I  paid  my  court  to  Astrea,  it 
was  not  with  any  intention  of  publicity,  but 
furtively,  as  if  a  pri^-ate  dread  hung  over  us, 
or  as  if  we  thought  it  pleasanter  to  veil  our 
feelings  from  observation.  We  understood 
each  other  in  silent  looks,  which  we  sup- 
posed to  be  unintelligible  to  everybody  else ; 
she  seemed  to  avoid,  designedly,  all  appear- 
ance of  interest  in  me,  and  sometimes  played 
the  part  to  such  admiration,  as  to  give  me 
not  a  few  passing  pangs  of  doubt  and  un- 
easiness ;  and  I,  seeing  how  scrupulous  she 
was  on  that  point,  and  not  choosing  to  incur 
I'ude  jests  at  her  expense,  was  equally  un- 
wilUng  to  betray  a  feeling  which  was  rendered 
the  more  delicious  by  secrecy.  We  ima- 
gined oiuselves  secure ;  but  neither  of  us 
could  have  had  much  worldly  sagacity,  or 
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we  must  have  known  that  all  our  caution 
was  firuitless.  Basilisks'  eyes  were  around 
us,  and  we  trod  a  path  beset  with  serpents. 
Fortunately,  we  were  both  looked  up  to  as 
persons  who  could  not  be  approached  with 
&mi]iarity ;  and  that  preserved  us  from  the 
open  badinage  to  which  others,  in  similar 
circumstances,  might  have  been  subjected. 

Alone,  and  hberated  from  this  vexatious 
surveillance,  we  gave  free  vent  to  our 
thoughts.  The  suddenness  of  our  new 
confidence,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
aheady  shaped  its  issues,  bewildered  us  by 
the  intensity  of  the  emotions  that  came 
crowding  for  speech  and  explanation.  As- 
trea  sometimes  had  misgivings,  although 
she  never  knew  how  to  give  them  a  defi- 
nite form.  One  day  she  said  to  me, — 
"  We  are  wrong  in  giving  way  to  this 
feeling.  It  is  not  a  love  likely  to  procure 
us  peace.  I  say  this  to  you,  because  I 
feel  it — perhaps,  because  I  know  it ;  but  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  argue  upon  a 
question    which    holds    my    reason,    my 
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whole  being,  in  suspense.  I  say  so, 
simply  because  I  ought  to  say  so,  and 
not  because  I  am  prepared  of  myself 
to  act,  or  even  to  advise.  I  am  like  a 
leaf  in  a  tempest,  and  cannot  guide 
myself.  I  yield  to  the  irresistible  power 
that  has  swept  me  from  the  firm  land, 
and  deprived  me  of  the  strength  to  regain 
it." 

I  fancied  that  this  left  me  but  one 
course  to  take,  and  I  replied, — "  We  have 
pronounced  our  destiny,  Astrea,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  We  ought  to  have  no 
choice  but  to  abide  by  it.  If  you  do  not 
fail  in  your  faith,  mine  is  irrevocable." 

At  these  words  she  looked  gravely  at 
me,  and  answered, — 

"  My  faith  dies  with  me.  It  is  a  part 
of  my  life.  It  was  nol  taken  up  in  an 
hour  to  be  as  lightly  thrown  aside.  With- 
out it,  life  would  be  insupportable;  with 
it,  life  in  any  shape  of  seclusion,  privation, 
banishment,  contains  all  the  blessings  I 
covet  upon  earth.     It  was  not  for  that,  or 
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of  that  I  spoke.  Understand  me  clearly, 
and  put  no  construction  on  my  words  out- 
side their  plain  and  ordinary  meaning.  All 
I  ask,  all  that  is  necessary  to  me,  is  your 
society ;  to  hear  you  speak,  to  drink  in  the 
words  of  kindness  and  power  that  flow 
fix)m  your  lips,  to  be  ever  near  you,  to 
tend,  solace,  and  console  you.  I  should 
be  content  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  seeing 
that  you  were  happy,  without  even  aspiring 
to  the  higher  glory  of  creating  happiness 
for  you.  That  is  my  nature — capable  of 
a  wider  range,  and  a  loftier  flight,  but 
happiest  in  its  devotion.  In  any  capacity 
I  will  serve  you — and  feel  that  the  servi- 
tude of  love  is  dominion  ! " 

So  firm  and  constant  was  the  character 
of  Astrea,  tinged  with  a  romantic  inspi- 
ration, that  all  this  homage  was  serious 
and  real,  and  issued  gravely  from  her  heart 
through  her  Ups.  She  meant  every  sylla- 
ble she  spoke  in  its  true  sense;  and  I 
felt  that  she  was  ready  to  fulfil  it,  and 
sustain  it  to  the  end.     She  beheved  that 
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all  endurances  were  possible  for  love's 
sake,  and  that  she  could  even  enact  mira- 
cles of  stoicism  in  the  strength  of  her 
fidelity. 

For  many  months  our  intercourse, 
always  thus  sophisticating  its  urns  and 
interpretations,  was  carried  on  in  secret. 
We  had  become  necessary  to  each  other ; 
but  being  still  shut  up  in  our  mystery, 
we  had  not  made  as  much  advance  to- 
wards any  definite  result  as  one  single 
moment  of  disclosing  to  the  people  we 
were  amongst  would  have  inevitably  com- 
pelled us  to  decide  upon.  We  were  very 
prudent  in  our  outward  bearing,  and 
hardly  aware  of  the  avidity  with  which 
the  concealed  passion  was  devouring  our 
hearts. 

The  dwarf  followed  me,  and  hovered 
about  me  more  than  ever.  But  I  learned 
to  bear  with  him,  on  account  of  his  being 
in  the  house  with  Astrea.  Anybody  who 
was  constantly  in  her  society,  and  admitted 
to  terms  of  intimacy   with  her,   was  wel- 
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come  to  me ; — as  relics  from  the  altar  of 
a  saint  are  welcome  to  the  devotee^  or  a 
leaf  snatched  from  a  tree  in  the  haimts  of 
home  is  welcome  to  the  exile.  It  was  a 
pleasure  when  I  met  him  even  to  ask  for 
Astrea,  to  have  an  excuse  for  uttering  her 
name,  or  to  hear  him  speak  of  her,  or  to 
speak  of  her  myself,  or  to  talk  of  anything 
that  we  had  before  talked  of  together. 
Such  are  the  resources,  the  feints,  the 
stratagems,  the  foibles  of  love ! 
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VI. 

One  night  my  indef&tigable  Mephis- 
tophiles  took  me  to  a  tavern.  He  was 
in  a  vagrant  mood,  and  I  indulged  him. 

"  Come,  we  shall  see  life  to-night,"  he 
said. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied.  It 
was  not  much  to  my  taste,  but  I  fancied 
that  there  was  something  unusual  in  his 
manner,  and  my  curiosity  was  awakened 
to  see  what  it  would  lead  to. 

We  entered  a  bustling  and  brilliantly- 
lighted  house.  Numerous  guests  were 
scattered  about  at  different  tables,  vari- 
ously engaged  in  getting  rid  of  time  at 
the    smallest  possible  cost  of   reflection. 
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The  dwarf  sauntered  through  the  room^ 
whispered  a  waiter^  and^  beckoning  me  to 
follow^  led  the  way  up-stairs  to  a  lesser 
apartment^  where  we  found  ourselves 
alone. 

"You  will  not  see  much  life  here/'  I 
observed,  rather  surprised  at  his  selection 
of  a  secluded  room  in  preference  to  the 
lively  salon  through  which  we  had  just 
passed. 

"  We  can  make  our  own  life,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  sarcastic  twinge  of  the 
mouth, ''  and  imagine  more  things  in  five 
minutes  than  we  should  see  or  hear  below 
in  a  month.** 

I  thought  this  very  odd.  It  looked  as 
if  he  had  some  concealed  motive ;  but  I 
acquiesced  in  his  notion,  and  was  secretly 
pleased,  not  less  at  the  exchange  of  the 
din  and  riot  for  ease  and  quietness,  than 
at  the  opportunity  it  opened  to  him  for 
the  free  play  of  the  humour,  whatever  it 
was,  that  I  could  plainly  see  was  working 
upon  him. 
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We  drank  freely — ^that  was  a  great 
resource  with  him  when  he  was  in  a  mood 
of  extravagance  —  talked  rapidly  about  a 
chaos  of  things,  laughed  loudly,  and  in 
the  pauses  of  the  strange  revel  relapsed 
every  now  and  then  into  silence  and  ab- 
straction. During  these  brief  and  sudden 
intervals  the  dwarf  would  amuse  himself 
by  drawing  xmcouth  outlines  on  the  table, 
with  his  head  hanging  over  them,  as  if 
his  thoughts  were  elsewhere  engaged,  and 
the  unintelligible  pastime  of  his  fingers 
were  resorted  to  only  to  hide  them. 

I  could  not  tell  why  it  was,  but  I  felt 
uneasy  and  restless.  My  companion  ap* 
peared  to  me  Uke  a  man  who  was  mentally 
labouring  at  some  revelation,  yet  did  not 
know  how  to  begin  it.  He  was  constantly 
talking  at  something  that  was  evidently 
troubling  his  mind,  yet  he  still  evaded  his 
own  purpose,  as  if  he  did  not  like  the 
task  to  which  he  had  set  himsell 
Throughout  the  whole  time  he  never 
mentioned   Astrea's   name,   and    this   cir- 
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cumstance  gave  me  additional  cause  for 
suspicion. 

At  last,  summoning  up  all  his  energy, 
and  fixing  himself  with  the  points  of  his 
elbows  on  the  tahle,  and  his  long,  wiry 
hands,  which  looked  like  talons,  stretched 
up  into  his  elfin  hair  at  each  side  of  his 
bee,  while  his  eyes,  shooting  out  their 
malignant  fires,  were  riveted  upon  me  to 
scan  the  effects  of  what  he  was  about  to 
say,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, — 

"You  have  been  remarked  in  your 
attentions  to  Astrea." 

The  mystery  was  out.  And  what  wa« 
there  in  it,  after  all  ?  I  was  a  fi^ee  agent, 
and  so  was  Astrea.  Why  should  he  make 
so  much  theatrical  parade  about  so  very 
simple  a  business? 

"  Well ! "  I  exclaimed,  scarcely  able  to 
repress  a  smile  which  the  exaggerated 
earnestness  of  his  manner  excited. 

"Well!     You  acknowledge    that   it  is 

80?" 

"Acknowledge?    Why  should   I  either 
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or  dear  h?  Thoe  is  no 
:  ibe  Uhr  is  the  best  judge 
—  kt  Be  adUL  the  onhr  judge  —  of  any 
Jttend«3as  I  obt  hare  paid  to  her.** 

'^  Bat  I  sar  Ton  haxe  been  remarked — 
it  has  been  spoken  (tf — it  is  already  a 
oooDDon  topic  of  conTersation.* 

'^ Indeed!  A  conmion  topic  of  con- 
Tenation!  WeD,  I  have  no  objection, 
provided  my  good-natured  firiends  do  not 
say  anythii^  injurious,  or  wound  the 
hidy^s  feelings  by  an  improper  use  of  my 
name." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  lowering 
his  voice,  then  went  on, — 

''You  never  said  anything  of  this 
before.** 

''Why  should  I?  The  inquiry  was 
never  made  of  me  before.** 

"  I  have  made  no  inquiry,*'  he  retorted. 
^'  I  didn't  ask  you  to  confess.  You  have 
avowed  it  yourself." 

I  felt  that  the  dwarf  was  getting  serious, 
and  that  he  was  likely  to  make  me  more 
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in  earnest  before  he  was  done  than  I  had 
at  first  anticipated.  I  saw  the  necessity  of 
showing  him  at  once  that  I  would  not 
brook  his  interference,  and  I  addressed 
him  in  a  more  deliberate  tone  than  I  had 
hitherto  adopted. 

"Allow  me  to  ask,"  I  demanded, 
"what  interest  you  may  take  in  this 
matter,  and  by  what  right  you  assume 
the  office  of  interrogating  me  so  authori- 
tiTely  ?  *• 

"By  what  right?"  he  answered.  "My 
right  to  do  so  is  rather  clearer  than  your 
right  to  refuse  an  explanation.  You  met 
W  at  my  mother's  house — ^you  meet  her 
there.  She  is  under  our  roof,  under  our 
guardianship  and  protection.  That  gives 
«te  the  right.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  inter- 
fere in  this  way ;  but  I  am  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  my  position,  and  I  delayed  it  in 
the  hope  that  you  would  render  it  unne- 
cessary." 

"  Why  should  you  hope  so  ?  Why 
should  you  desire  any  explanation  on  the 
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subject?  The  lady  is  her  owd  mistress. 
She  is  under  your  roof,  it  is  true ;  but  not 
under  your  cootrol.  The  same  thin^  might 
happen  under  any  other  roof,  and  nobody 
would  thereby  acquire  a  right  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  that  concerns  her  alone.  You 
will  surely  see  the  propriety  of  not  suffer- 
ing your  curiosity'  to  meddle  any  further  in 
the  affair?" 

"  Meddle ! "  he  reiterated ;  "  control ! 
Are  these  the  phrases  with  which  you 
taunt  me  1  But,"  dropping  his  voice  again, 
he  added,  "you  are  right  in  su^esting 
that  I  have  discharged  my  oflSce  when  I 
demand,  to  what  end  those  very  marked 
attentions  are  paid  to  Astrea?" 

"You  make  an  unwarrantable  demand, 
and  you  shall  have  a  fitting  answer  to  it; 
and  my  answer  is,  that  to  Astrea  alone  will 
I  confide  my  confession,  as  you  call  it 
She  is  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to 
think  and  act  for  herself;  nor  will  I  con- 
sent to  compromise  my  respect  for  her  un- 
derstanding by  admitting  that  she  requires 
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an   arbitrator — ^perhaps    I    ought  to    say, 
champion." 

^'  Have  a  care,"  he  replied,  kindling  up 
all  at  once  into  a  sort  of  frenzy, — "  have  a 
care  what  you  say  or  do.    You  move  in 
darkness — you  tread  on  smothered  fire." 
Do  you  threaten  me  ?"  said  I. 
No ;  I  do  not  threaten  you.     Look  at 
your  arm  and  mine — compare  your  muscles 
with  my  shrunken  and  stunted  frame,"  he 
cried,  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  bit- 
terness; "I   do   not  threaten   you,  but  I 
warn  you, — ^mark  me,  I  warn  you  !     Heed 
my  warning,  I  beseech,  I  implore  you, — 
nay,  heed  it  for  your  life  ! " 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  sibyllike 
grandeur  of  his  head  and  outstretched  arms 
as  he  uttered  these  strange  words.  His 
voice  was  hoarse  with  some  surging  emo- 
tion ;  and  if  so  poor  a  creature  could  have 
been  the  recipient  of  a  supernatural  inspi- 
ration, he  might  have  sat  at  that  moment 
for  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  deformed 
soothsayers  in  a  tale  of  magic. 
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"  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  1"  said 
[ ;  "or  are  you  only  playing  oiT  some  new 
I'eak  upon  me?  Answer  me  frankly  one 
question,  and  I  shall  be  better  able  to  com- 
[>rehend  the  meaning  of  your  mysterious 
nenace.  Are  you — hut  I  know  it  is 
absurd,  I  feel  that  the  question  is  very 
ridiculous,  only  that  your  reply  to  it  will, 
KThaps,  set  us  both  right — do  you  love 
\streaT  I  really  cannot  conceive  any- 
:hing  short  of  some  such  feeling  to  justify 
Jiis  violence." 

"  Love  her  ? — /  love  Attrea  ?  If  there 
le  a  mortal  I  hate  in  the  core  of  my  heart, 
t  is  Astrea.  Are  you  satisfied,"  he  replied, 
vith  an  expression  of  fiendish  enjoyment 
n  his  face,  as  if  he  were  glad  of  the  excuse 
or  giving  vent  to  his  malignity. 

"Hate  her?"  siud  I,  calmly;  "that  is 
mreasonable :  but  the  whole  discussion  is 
inreasonable.  I  have  given  you  my  an- 
iwer ;  none  other  shall  you  have  from  me. 
So,  good  night" 

"  One  word,"  he  said,  leaping  out  of  his 
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chair  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  "  One 
word  before  you  go.  I  am  a  dwarf — do 
not  delude  yourself  into  any  contempt  of 
me  on  that  account.  I  know  as  well  as 
you  do  my  disadvantages  in  the  world ;  I 
am  as  conscious  as  you  are  of  my  physical 
defects  and  shortcomings,  my  distorted 
spine,  and  the  parsimony  of  Nature  in  all 
particulars  when  she  made  me.  But  I 
have  passions  like  other  men ;  and  I  pursue 
them  like  other  men,  only,  as  I  am  shut 
out  from  the  summary  and  open  process,  I 
am  compelled,  perchance,  to  the  choice  of 
dark  and  crooked  means.  Perhaps,  too, 
my  passions  are  all  the  more  turbulent  and 
dangerous  because  they  are  pent  up  in  an 
incapable  frame,  and  denied  the  vents  and 
appliances  which  men  like  you  have  at 
their  command.  Mark  me  !  see  Astrea  no 
more.  Let  your  last  interview  with  her  be 
your  last  for  ever !  Enter  our  house  no 
more ;  that  interdict,  at  least,  I  have  a  right 
to  pronounce.  But  for  myself,  and  from 
myself,  and  apart  from  the  privilege  of  my 
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own  roof,  I  warn  you  at  your  peril,  and  on 
my  own  responsibility,  never  to  see  Astrea 
again." 

*'Are  you  mad?"  I  exclaimed,  "Never 
to  see  Astrea  again  !  To  forsake  her 
society  at  your  bidding !  Wherefore  do 
you  make  this  monstrous  demand?  Do 
you  not  feel  how  preposterous  it  is  to  thrust 
yourself  into  a  quarrel  with  me  in  a  matter 
which  not  only  does  not  concepi  you,  but 
which  involves  the  feelings,  perhaps  the 
whole  ftiture  happiness,  of  a  person  whom 
you  have  just  ostentatiously  declared  is  the 
object  of  your  hate  ? " 

"I  make  no  quarrel  with  you,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you.  I 
should  be  mad,  indeed,  if  I  did.  What! 
set  myself  against  your  thews  and  sinews  ? 
No,  no — I  break  no  bones  with  you — but  I 
tell  you,  once  again,  your  fete  is  in  ray 
hands.  I  am  yom-  destiny,  if  you  will  have 
it  so.  You  may  trample  on  the  oracle; 
but  you  cannot,  with  all  your  show  of  bra- 
very and  your  proud  pretensions,  with  the 
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lady,  too,  in  triumph  on  your  side,  escape 
its  denunciations.'* 

*'  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,"  I  inquired, 
bewildered  by  his  language,  and  not  quite 
satisfied  that  he  was  in  possession  of  his 
senses,  ^*  did  you,  or  did  you  not,  observe 
those  attentions  some  months  ago  of  which 
you  now  complain  for  the  first  time  V 

**  I  did,"  he  answered. 

*'And  why  did  you  not  then  speak  to 
me  on  the  subject  ?" 

^'  Because  it  wasn't  ripe ! " 

"Ripe?  If  you  have  any  meaning  in 
these  obscure  hints,  why  do  you  not  ex- 
plain it  for  your  own  sake,  since  you  cannot 
believe  that  I  will  submit  patiently  to  your 
insane  threats  ?  Again  I  ask  you,  did  you, 
or  did  you  not,  promote  these  attentions 
by  every  artifice  and  suggestion  in  your 
power?" 

"  I  did." 

"Did  you  not  watch  them  anxiously, 
forward  them  daily,  and  exult  in  their  pro- 
gress, until  you  became  secretly  convinced 

VOL.  1.  I 
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hat  both  Astrea's  feelings  and  mine  were 
engaged  beyond  recall  ?" 

"I  did— I  did— I  did!"  roared  the 
[warf. 

"Did  you  not  produce  this  very  result 
'Oiirself  ?  Did  you  not  seek  it,  urge  it,  &n 
:  to  its  height,  and  even  ^ory  in  the  flame 
ou  had  nursed  so  cunningly  ?" 

"  I  did — I  did — I  did !"  he  shrieked,  his 
rhole  body  seeming  to  take  part  in  the 
^nzy  that  convulsed  him. 

"  Fiend ! "  I  cried ;  "  inexplicable  devil ! 
hat  would  you  have,  then  2  What  is 
our  aim  in  thus  coming  with  your  curses 
etween  us  ?" 

"  You  shall  never  know,"  he  replied, 
unless  to  deplore  it  to  the  last  hour  of 
Qur  hfe.  You  can  never  know  unless  you 
jtrage  my  will.  I  have  the  power  to 
lake  you  wretched  for  ever,  to  blast  and 
?stroy  you.  And  if  you  treat  my  wam- 
ft  with  contempt,  I  will  do  it  without  feil, 
ithout  mercy,  without  remorse.  The 
Dter  who  has  contributed  so  largely  to 
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joor  entertainment,  and  furnished  such  a 
delectable  theme  for  your  secret  and  cow- 
aixDy  mockery,  will  shoot  a  bolt  of  a  graver 
cast  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  think 
yourself  most  secure.  Mark  me — ^note  me 
well.  These  are  not  words  of  rage,  .or 
transient  passion :  remember  them,  be  wise, 
and  look  to  your  safety.  See  Astrea  no 
more.  With  this  I  leave  you.  Our  next 
meeting  must  be  of  your  making." 

I  was  alone.  Overwhelmed  and  awed 
by  the  demoniacal  maledictions  of  the 
wretched  creature  whom  I  had  hitherto 
so  intensely  despised,  I  knew  not  what  to 
think,  or  how  to  act.  He  had  assumed  a 
fresh  shape,  more  marvellous  than  any  he 
had  hitherto  put  on  in  the  whole  round  of 
his  extraordinary  mummery.  The  raillery 
and  tipsy  recklessness  which  appeared  con- 
stitutional in  him  had  suddenly  passed 
away,  leaving  not  a  solitary  trace  behind. 
Even  his  figure,  while  he  had  been  speak- 
ing, seemed  to  heave  with  a  new  life,  and 
to  dilate  into  unnatural  dimensions.    I  was 
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peiplexed  to  the  last  extremity;  not  that 
the  mafioe  of  the  demon  conld  scare  me 
from  my  resolres,  but  that  his  motives  were 
so  impenetrable  as  to  sufier  no  clue  to 
escape  by  which  I  could  discover  the  evil 
purpose  that  lay  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  not  the  machination  or  revenge 
of  a  disappointed  suitor.  He  never  could 
have  aspired  to  a  hope  of  Astrea,  and  he 
avowed  his  averson  to  her.  She  was  igno- 
rant of  all  this  bravado  about  her;  and 
would  be  even  more  indignant  to  hear 
of  it  than  I  was  to  sufier  it  I  resolved, 
therefore,  not  to  insult  her  by  revealing 
it  to  her.  Fortunately,  I  had  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  her  fdone  on  the 
following  day.  Tliat  meeting  would  de- 
cide everything.  She  might,  perhaps, 
throw  some  light  upon  what  was  at  pre- 
sent profound  darkness  to  me.  At  all 
events,  my  course  was  clear.  Under  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed,  I 
felt  that  there  lay  but  one  alternative 
before  me. 
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VII. 

Mt  resolution  was  taken,  as  I  thought, 
very  composedly.  I  tried  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  was  not  m  the  least  ruffled 
or  agitated  by  the  scene  I  had  passed 
through;  but  I  was  secretly  conscious, 
notwithstanding,  of  a  vague  dread  which 
I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stifle.  The 
defiance  which  the  dwarf  had  so  inso-' 
lently  flung  at  me,  the  contrast  he  drew 
between  his  shriveUed  fiame  and  my 
physical  advantages,  and  the  Satanic  pride 
with  which  he  rose  superior  to  his  wretched 
deformities,  gave  me  no  slight  cause  for 
uneasiness,  although  I  could  not  analyze 
the  nature  of  the  fear  that  possessed  me. 
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All  through  the  night  I  abandoned  myself 
to  the  wildest  speculations  upon  the  un- 
accountable conduct  and  designs  of  my 
arch-enemy;  but  as  morning  advanced^ 
that  oppressive  train  of  reflections  gave 
way  to  more  agreeable  thoughts,  just  as 
the  hideous  images  of  the  night -mare 
vanish  before  the  approach  of  day. 

The  prospect  of  meeting  Astrea  ex- 
cluded all  other  considerations.  AS'  im- 
pediments to  the  flow  of  a  current  only 
serve  to  increase  its  force,  so  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  dwarf  had  thrown  in  my 
way  gave  an  additional  impetus  to  my 
feelings."  The  very  publidty  which  our 
intercourse  had  attracted  altered  our  re- 
lations to  each  other.  It  was  no  longer 
pos^ble  to  indulge  in  the  romantic  dreams, 
secret  looks,  and  stolen  conversations, 
with  which  we  had  hitherto  pampered  our 
imagination ;  it  was  necessary  to  act.  I 
felt  the  responsibility  that  was  thus  cast 
upon  me ;  and  I  confess  that  I  was  rather 
obliged    to    my  villanous    Mephistc^hiles 
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than  angiy  with  him  for  having,  as  it  were, 
brought  all  my  wayward  raptures  to  so 
immediate  and  decisive  a  conclusion.  As 
to  his  anathemas  and  warnings,  I  treated 
them  as  so  much  buffoonery  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  grotesque.  In  short,  I  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  the  approachmg 
interview,  and  too  much  intoxicated  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  result  to  which 
it  inevitably  led,  to  think  at  all  about  that 
imp  of  darkness  and  his  ludicrous  fulmi- 
nations.  Astrea  occupied  brain  and  heart, 
and  left  no  room  for  my  tormentor. 

I  fancied  she  looked  imusually  happy 
that  morning ;  but  not  so  happy  as  I  was, 
not  so  disturbed  and  unsettled  by  happi- 
ness. She  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  had  transpired 
in  the  interval  to  awaken  a  suspicion  of 
what  had  occurred  between  me  and  the 
dwarf.  She  observed  at  once  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  my  manner. 

"You  are  in  marvellously  high  spirits 
to-day/*  she  said ;  "  but  this  exuberant 
gaiety  is  not  quite  natural  to  you." 
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*"  High    qiints !      I  am    not   aware   of 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  she  replied ;  then 
placing  her  hand  npon  my  aim,  and  look- 
mg  eamestlv  at  me,  she  added,  "  Some- 
thing has  happened  since  I  saw  you.  What 
is  it !  It  would  be  wrong,  and  useless  as 
well  as  wrong,  to  affect  to  deny  it" 

I  had  noticed  at  times  in  Astrea  an  air 
of  solemnity,  which  would  fall  upon  her 
&ce  like  a  shadow,  slowly  receding  again 
before  its  habitual,  but  always  subdued 
brightness ;  and  occasionally  I  imagined 
that  I  detected  a  sudden  and  brief  stern- 
ness in  her  eyes,  which  conveyed  an 
impression  that  she  was  interrogating 
with  their  concentrated  rays  the  con- 
cealed thoughts  of  the  person  upon  whom 
they  were  directed.  These  were  some  of 
the  outward  signs  of  that  strangeness  of 
her  nature  which  I  never  could  penetrate. 
Upon  this  occasion  a  world  of  latent 
doubts  and  suspicions  speared  to  be 
condensed  in  her  look.  It  seemed  as  if 
in  that  single  glance  she  read  the  whole 
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incident  which,  to    spare  her  feelings,   I 
was  so  unwilling  to  disclose. 

"What  do  you  suppose,  Astraea,*'  I 
inquired,  '^  can  have  happened  since  I  saw 
70U  ?" 

**You  are  not  candid  with  me,"  she 
returned*  **  I  ask  you  a  question,  and 
you  answer  by  asking  me  another.  If 
nothing  has  happened,  you  can  easily 
satisfy  me ;  if  it  be  otherwise,  and  you 
are  silent,  I  must  draw  my  own  con- 
clusions.** 

"Whatever  conclusions  you  draw,  As-» 
trea,  I  know  you  have  too  firm  a  reliance 
on  my  truth  and  devotion  not  to  believe 
that  I  am  actuated  by  the  purest  motives. 
Have  I  not  always  been  sincere  and  frank 
with  you  r 

"  Always.*' 

"Have  you  not  an  implicit  confidence 
in  the  stead&stness  of  my  love  ?" 

"Were  it  otherwise,  should  I  be  now 
standing  here  questioning  you,  or  should 
there  be  need  of  questions  of  this  kind 
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between  us  T  Confidence !  Why  am  I  so 
BensitiTe  to  the  st^litest  fluctuations  of 
tone  and  manner  I  obserre  in  you,  and 
whence  do  I  derive  the  intuitiYe  perception 
of  theu-  meanings  !  Love  must  have  con- 
fidence <  But  it  has  instincts  also.  I  feel 
there  is  something— I  am  sure  of  it — but 
1  will  urge  you  no  further.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  for  your  happiness  or  mine  that 
I  should  seek  to  know." 

"Astrea,"  I  exclaimed,  pas^onately, 
"  there  is  nothing  I  would  conceal  from 
you  that  I  think  you  ought  to  know,  or 
that  would  make  you  bi^pier  to  know ; 
and  if  I  have  any  reserve  from  you,  it 
is  for  your  sake,  and  you  must  ascribe 
it  to  the  tenderness  of  my  regard  for  you." 

"For  my  sake?"  she  repeated,  with  a 
slightly  terrified  and  curious  expression. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you  which  is  of  more  importance 
to  us  both  than  these  wise,  loving  con- 
jectures of  yours.  Take  my  arm,  and 
let  us  get  into  the  Park." 
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We  were  near  one  of  the  enclosures 

of  the  R^enf  s>-park ;  and  when  we  reached 
a  more  secluded  place,  I  resumed : — 

**  First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  have  your 
own  unbiassed  opinion  about  your  friends 
with  whom  you  are  residing.  Have  you 
observed  any  change  in  their  manner 
towards  you?" 

"  Change !     None  whatever/' 

**  Do  you  think — I  mean  from  anything 
you  have  yourself  noticed — ^that  they  have 
watched  our  actions^  or  been  inquisitive 
m  our  affairs  I" 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  me,  and  hesi- 
tated. 

'^I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  be 
much  with  them  and  escape  their  scandal, 
let  us  act  as  we  might  But  beyond  that 
sort  of  idle  criticism  which  they  deal  out 
mdiscriminately  to  everybody,  I  have  ob- 
served nothing.    Why  do  you  ask  ? " 

''Because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
my  attentions  to  you  have  attracted  more 
observation  than  either  of  us  suspected ; 
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and  that,  in  fact,  they  have  made  such 
remarks  on  us  as  no  longer  leaves  our 
fiiture  course  at  our  own  time  or  option." 

"  You  have  reason  to  believe  this  ?" 

"  The  best  possible  reason." 

"  Who  is  your  authority  ?" 

"  Will  you  not  accept  my  own  authority, 
without  seeking  further  ?" 

"  No.  It  is  not  a  time  to  hold  back 
from  any  false  delicacy  to  me,  or  any 
mistaken  respect  for  the  confidence  of 
others.  Beware  of  such  confidences,  if 
there  be  any.  They  are  not  meant  for 
yom-  peace  or  mine,  but  to  plunge  us  both 
into  an  abyss  in  which  we  shall  be  left 
to  perish.  I  must  know  all.  I  am  entitled 
to  know  it  If  your  love  be  a  hundredth 
part  as  strong  and  devoted,  and  as  pre- 
pared for  sacrifices  as  mine,  you  will  place 
a  fiiU  and  entire  trust  in  me." 

"  And  I  do.  You  shall  know  all ;  but 
I  must  exact  a  solemn  promise  from  you, 
before  I  tell  you  how,  and  in  what  manner, 
this  information  was  communicated  to  me. 
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It  is  impossible  for  me  to  foresee  how  it 

inay  affect  or  wound  your  feelings ;   and 

it  is  due  to  me,  if  I  yield  to  your  request 

against  my  own  judgment,  that  you  should 

pledge  yourself,  be  the  consequences  what 

they  may,  to  give  me  a  public  right  to 

protect  you  against  the  ftirther  malignity— 

I  caimot  call  it  by  any  milder  term — of 

jour  enemies  and  mine." 

She  was  deeply  affected  by  this  request, 
which  was  spoken  in  so  low  and  tremulous 
a  voice,  so  burdened  with  a  painful  earnest- 
ness^ that  she  appeared  to  gather  from  it 
the  final  conviction  that  upon  her  answer 
depended  the  friture  happiness  or  misery  of 
our  lives,  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that 
the  pause  which  ensued,  during  which  she 
ahnost  unconsciously  repeated  to  herself, 
''Be  the  consequences  what  they  may!** 
was  to  me  harrowing  beyond  expression* 
It  seemed  as  if  there  was  some  sinister 
influence  at  work  to  destroy  us  both ;  and 
that  even  the  immediate  prospect  of  our 
union  was  not  sufficient  to  allay  the  terror 
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lat  influence  inspired^  and  into  the  causes 
id  springs  of  which  I  now  began  to  ima- 
ne  she  had  a  clearer  insight  than  I  had 
■eviously  suspected.  But  I  was  steeped 
a  tumultuous  passion,  which  would  not 
iffer  me  to  investigate  surrounding  diffi- 
dties.  What  the  source  of  her  terror 
as  I  knew  not,  mine  arose  only  from  the 
(prehension  of  losing  her;  and  to  have 
cured  her  at  that  moment,  looking  as  she 
d,  in  the  agitation  that  gave  such  a  wild 
stre  to  her  eyes,  more  lovely  than  ever, 
would  have  cheerfully  relinquished  every- 
ing  else  in  the  world.  So  far  from  being 
ixious  to  have  the  cause  of  her  fears  and 
tsitation  cleared  up,  I  was  in  the  utmost 
EUTD  lest  she  should  enter  upon  an  ex- 
anation  that  might  delay  the  consum- 
ation  of  my  wishes.  I  sought  only  an 
firmative  reply  to  my  appeal,  which, 
ime  what  might,  would  make  her  mine 
r  ever. 

She  loosened  herself  from  my  arm,  and 
Eilked   apart  from  me  in   silence.    This 
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action^  and  the  sort  of  panic  it  indicated, 
filled  me  with  ahum. 

''Astrea,  you  have  not  answered  my 
question.  What  is  the  reason  of  your 
sflence?*' 

''  Be  the  consequences  what  they  may !  ** 
she  reiterated.  '^  I  did  not  think  of  that, 
but  it  is  right  I  should.  I  should  have 
diought  of  it  before — I  did  thmk  of  it; 
but  of  what  avail,  while  I  suffered  myself 
to  mdulge  in  a  dream  which  that  thought 
ought  to  have  dispelled  ?  ** 

''You  speak  in  a  language  that  is  unin- 
telligible to  me;  but  there  is  no  time 
for  explanations.  We  must  decide  at 
once,  for  to-day  and  for  ever.  I  ask 
only  your  explicit  pledge.  Let  us  reserve 
explanations  for  hereafter.'' 

''You  say  this  in  ignorance  of  what 
awaits  you.     I  feel  that  I   ought  not  to 

make  any  pledge    until   **    and    she 

beatated  again. 

"  If  I  am  satisfied  to  take  your  pledge, 
and  all  consequences  with  it,  and  to  repay 
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it  with  the  devotion  of  my  life,  why,  be- 
loved Astrea,  should  you  hesitate?  Let 
the  responsibility  fall  on  me, — ^but  of  that 
another  time.  Every  hour  is  precious  now, 
and  you  will  understand  why  I  urge  you 
so  impatiently  when  I  tell  you  that  I  can 
never  agmn  enter  the  house  where  you  are 
now  residing." ' 

"  I  knew  it  I  saw  it  clearly  from  the 
first  word  you  uttered.  It  was  revealed 
to  me  in  the  very  tone  of  your  voice. 
Now  hear  me  patiently.  Your  peace,  your 
honour,  ^1  feelings  that  contribute  to  the 
respect  and  happiness  of  life,  are  at  stake 
upon  this  moment" 

The  determination  of  her  manner  left  me 
no  choice  but  to  listen. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  risk  all  other  ties, 
obhgations,  and  prospects,  in  the  consum- 
mation of  this  one  object! — to  hazard 
friends,  opinion,  the  world — perhaps,  it 
may  be,  to  sacrifice  them — for  the  love 
that  has  grown  up  between  us,  and  which, 
for  good  or  evil,  must  this  day  bind   us 
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together,  or  sever  us  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives?'* 

"  What  a  question  to  put  to  me !  The 
'world!' — ^it  is  ashes  without  you.  I  tell 
you,  Astrea,  that  if  the  choice  lay  between 
the  grave  and  the  single  word  that  would 
sunder  us,  I  would  die  rather  than  utter  it : 
I  don't  know  what  your  question  implies— 
I  don't  seek  to  know ;  and  would  prefer  to 
remain  ignorant  of  it,  that  I  may  the  more 
clearly  prove  to  you  the  depth  of  my  trust 
and  devotion,  which  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  simple  pledge  that  makes  you  mine. 
That,  at  least,  you  have  in  your  own 
power ;  let  me  answer  for  the  rest." 

''Consider  well  what  you  are  saying. 
Is  your  love  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
hazards  I  have  pointed  out  ?  Search  your 
own  nature — ^look  into  your  pride,  your 
sensitiveness  to  neglect  and  censure,  your 
high  sense  of  personal  dignity.  I  have 
seen  how  ill  you  can  brook  slight  af&onts 
~do  you  believe  that  your  love  will  enable 
you  to  bear  great  ones, — scorn,  contumely. 
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perhaps  opprobnum?  Think,  think,  and 
weigh  well  your  decision." 

"  Astrea,  you  put  me  upon  the  rack.  I 
have  no  other  answer  to  give.  For  you, 
and  for  your  sake,  come  what  may,  I  am 
ready  to  risk  all ! " 

"  For  me  and  for  my  sake,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary, to  forsake  the  world  ?  —  to  relin- 
quish friends  and  kindred  ?-~- to  dedicate 
yourself  in  solitude  to  her  who,  in  solitude, 
would  be  content  to  find  her  whole  world 
in  you?  To  do  this,  without  repining, 
without  looking  back  with  anguish  and 
remorse  upon  the  sacrifices  you  had  made, 
witliout  a  regret  or  a  reproach  t  A  woman 
can  do  this.  Is  it  so  sure  there  Uves  a 
man  equal  to  such  trials  7 " 

"  If  these  sacrifices  be  imperative  upon 
us,  we  must  make  them  together.  There 
can  be  nothing  for  either  of  us  to  reproach 
the  other  with.  And  as  to  the  solitude 
you  speak  of,  my  heart  yearns  for  it  In 
that  solitude  we  can  the  more  fully  un- 
derstand and  develope  the  profound  de- 
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votion  that  shall  have  drawn  us  into  it. 
I  am  sick  of  the  world — ^weary  and  tired 
of  it,  and  longing  for  the  repose  which  yOu 
alone  can  consecrate.  It  will  be  no  sacrifice 
to  abandon  the  world  for  you.  Sacrifice, 
my  Astrea?  —  it  will  be  the  crowning 
happiness  of  my  life !  '* 

"And  you  are  confident  that  you  can 
depend  upon  the  firmness  of  your  reso- 
lution? I  do  not  ask  this  for  my  own 
sake— for  I  know  myself,  what  I  can  suffer 
and  outlive — ^but  for  yours.'' 

**  1  solemnly  and  finally  answer,  that  no 
earthly  influence  can  shake  my  resolution.'' 

"Then,"  said  Astrea,  placing  her  hand 
in  mine,  and  in  a  grave  voice,  laden  with 
emotion,  "  I  am  yours  for  ever.  Hence- 
forth, I  owe  no  allegiance  elsewhere — 
here,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  I  pledge 
my  &ith  to  you,  and  hold  the  compact  as 
binding  as  if  at  this  moment  it  were 
p%hted  at  the  altar." 

I  was  transported  with  the  earnestness 
of  these  words,  and  covering  her  hand 
with  kisses,  I  exclaimed, — 
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"And  I  ratify  it,  Astrea,  my  own  Astrea, 
with  my  whole  heart.  Now,  who  shall 
divide  us?  We  are  one,  and  no  human 
power  can  psirt  us." 

I  then  related  to  her  the  circumstances 
that  had  taken  place  the  preceding  evening. 
She  heard  me  throughout  with  a  calmness 
that  surprised  me.  I  expected  that  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  the  dwarf  would 
have  excited  her  indignation;  but  she 
seemed  to  know  him  better  than  I  did, 
and  although  I  could  perceive  a  heavy 
flush  sometimes  rush  into  her  cheeks,  and 
a  sudden  pallor  succeed  to  it,  the  denun- 
ciations of  our  tormentor  did  not  appear 
to  produce  half  as  much  astonishment  in 
her  mind  as  they  had  done  in  mine. 

"  We  will  talk  of  this  another  time,"  she 
observed ;  "  at  present  we  must  think  of 
ourselves.  I  know  his  character — I  know 
the  demoniacal  revenge  he  is  capable  of; 
and,  for  our  own  safety,  we  must  avoid  him." 

"  Revenge ! "  I  echoed.  The  phrase 
coming  from  Astrea  fell  strangely  on  my 
ears. 
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"I  win  leave  the  house  to-morrow ;  but, 
for  jour  sake,  I  will  hold  no  communicar 
tion  with  you  till  I  am  beyond  his  reach. 
Once  assured  of  that,  I  will  write  to  you, 
and  you  will  come  to  me.  This  is  the 
only  act  I  will  ask  to  take  upon  my  own 
responsibility,  and  I  do  so  because  it  will 
secure  our  mutual  safety.  From  that  hour 
I  shall  be  implicitly  guided  by  you.*' 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  adopted 
a  different  course^  and  to  have  claimed  her 
openly.  My  pride,  wounded  by  the  inso- 
lent menaces  of  the  dwarf,  demanded 
a  more  public  vindication  of  her  indepen- 
dence and  mine;  and  this  stolen  flight, 
and  the  necessity  it  imposed  upon  me  of 
observing  a  similar  caution  in  my  own 
movements,  looked  so  like  fear  and  evasion, 
that  I  submitted  to  it  very  reluctantly. 
The  notion  of  concealment  and  secresy 
galled  me ;  and  even  at  this  moment,  when 
my  happiness  was  on  the  eve  of  consum- 
mation, it  gave  me  a  thrill  of  uneasiness 
that  cast  an  oppressive  shadow  over  the 
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future.  Astrea,  however,  had 
strong  reason  for  in»sting  on  | 
I  was  too  anxious  about  haf 
union  to  throw  any  new  obst 
way  of  its  accomplishment 

We  separated  in  the  park,  A 
unwilling  to  suffer  me  to  esco 
farther,  lest  we  should  be  see 
This  little  incident,  trifling  as 
creased  the  nervous  annoyance 
of  humiliation  I  felt  at  being 
act  as  if  I  had  any  fear  of  the  i 
could  I  comprehend  why  she 
so  much  alarmed  at  being  se 
with  me  alone,  when  she  knei 
few  days  we  should  be  indissob 
But  I  submitted  to  her  wishes, 
wilfiil  and  unreasonable,  and  ta 
ward  pleasure  in  shutting  its 
rushing  onward  in  the  dark.  1 
vexation  in  the  anticipation  of  t 
lay  before  me,  which  would 
enough  over  the  impotent  hata 
phistophiles. 
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VIII. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  day  I 
waited  anxiously  in  the  expectation  of  hear- 
ing from  Astrea,  Evening  came  and  passed^ 
and  there  was  no  conmiunication.  When 
the  last  post-hour  was  long  gone  hy,  and  all 
hope  of  a  letter  was  at  an  end,  I  ventured 
into  the  streets,  hoping  to  gather  some  signs 
of  her  movements  from  the  outside  of  her 
house.  The  blinds  were  down  as  usual  in 
the  drawing-room  windows,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  rather  an  extraordinary  flush 
of  lights  within,  as  if  some  commotion  was 
going  forward.  I  could  see  huge,  shapeless 
shadows  of  people  moving  about  the  room, 
in  great  bustle  and  excitement ;    and  it 
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carefully  about  his  face^  and  crushing  his 
hat  down  over  his  eyes,  he  set  ofiF  at  a  quick 
pace  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  part  of 
the  street  where  I  was  standing.  I  confess 
I  felt  ashamed  of  the  espionage  in  which  I 
was  occupied ;  and  although  I  followed  my 
mercurial  fiend  at  a  safe  distance,  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  earthing  him  wherever 
he  went,  I  by  no  means  liked  the  office 
which  a  sort  of  fatality  had  forced  upon  me. 
But  I  was  somewhat  reconciled  to  it  by  a 
secret  suspicion,  that  the  abominable  little 
demon  had  himself  come  out  upon  an 
equally  discreditable  expedition,  of  which 
I  was  soon  convinced  by  the  infinite  pains 
he  took  to  elude  observation. 

Instead  of  keeping  in  the  public  streets, 
he  darted  down  numerous  dark  alleys  and 
lanes,  and  once,  with  considerable  diflSculty, 

« 

I  chased  him  through  the  unsavoury  depths 
of  a  straggling  mews,  where  he  doubled  in 
and  out  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it  no 
easy  matter  to  keep  upon  his  track,  without 
betraying  myself.     Two  or  three  times  I 
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nearly  lost  sight  of  him ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  emerged  out  of  a  gloomy  passage, 
of  the  existence  of  which  I  was  until  that 
moment  ignorant,  into  the  street  where  I 
lived,  that  I  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
direction  he  was  taking.  It  was  presently 
evident  that  his  object  had  some  reference 
to  me,  for  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
street  than  he  darted  into  the  deep  recess 
of  a  haU-door,  where  he  stood  for  fiill  ten 
minutes,  crouched  and  transfixed,  looking 
up  at  my  windows,  which  were  exactly  op- 
posite to  hjm. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to  note  his  move- 
ments without  being  myself  perceived,  as  I 
lurked  in  the  shadow  of  the  passage  from 
whence  he  had  just  issued. 

The  windows  of  my  chambers  being  quite 
dark,  I  presume  he  concluded  that  I  was 
irom  home ;  and  under  that  impression, 
no  doubt,  he  crossed  over  and  knocked 
stealthily  at  the  door — just  as  one  would 
knock  who  did  not  wish  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  family,  but  merely  to  con- 
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vey  an  intimation  to  the  servants.  I  was 
seized  with  a  strong  impulse  to  rush  upon 
him  suddenly,  present  myself  as  the  door 
opened,  and  confound  him  on  the  spot ;  but 
I  remembered  how  earnestly  Astrea  had 
urged  upon  me  the  prudence  of  avoiding 
him,  and  I  restrained  myself.  Stepping 
cautiously  into  a  doorway,  I  continued  to 
watch  his  further  proceedings. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant,  and 
my  dwarf,  burying  himself  up  to  the  eyes 
in  his  cloak,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  his  features,  appeared  to  enter 
into  a  confidential  conversation  with  her. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  last  a  long  time,  my 
impatience,  no  doubt,  exaggerating  its  durar 
tion.  At  length  it  drew  to  an  end,  and, 
hastily  nodding  to  the  servant,  who  looked 
after  him,  as  I  thought,  with  much  ciuiosity 
and  astonishment,  he  dropped  down  the 
street  at  the  same  flying  pace  with  which  he 
had  entered  it.  That  he  had  come  to  my 
house  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  some 
intelligence  about  me  was  clear ;  upon  that 
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joint  I  was  satisfied,  and  the  discovery 
lerved  only  to  heighten  my  anxiety  to  find 
)ut  what  he  was  going  to  do  next. 

As  he  darted  along,  I  could  not  help 
idmiring  his  wonderiiil  agility.  There  was 
I  ccrt^  sort  of  confident  swagger  about  his 
)rdinary  style  of  walking,  such  as  you  fre- 
[uently  observe  in  small  vivacious  men,  who 
itrut  and  swing  through  the  streets  as  if  the 
jreat  globe  itself  were  their  private  property ; 
)ut  upon  this  occasion  it  resolved  itself  into 
he  s^vift  and  impetuous  flight  of  a  meteor. 
[ie  shot  from  one  angle  of  a  street  to 
mother,  something  in  the  nwnner  of  a  will- 
)'-the-wisp,  and  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to 
\x  his  course  and  follow  him  up.  Thus 
langing  closely  on  his  footsteps,  I  was  not 
I  httle  mortified  to  find,  after  all,  that  the 
Touble  I  had  taken  led  to  nothing.  Striking 
>ut  a  different,  but  a  much  shorter  route, 
;he  hideous  creature  went  back  to  his  own 
lOuse.  The  lights  were  already  extinguished 
n  the  drawing-room,  and  the  windows,  even 
:o  the  dormitories,  were  in  darkness.    The 
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domestics,  apparently,  had  retired  to  bed, 
for  the  dwarf,  hastily  opening  the  door  with 
a  latch-key,  vanished  from  my  sight  almost 
at  the  same  instant  that  he  ascended  the 
steps.  I  lingered  for  a  few  moments  at  a 
distance,  and  then  slowly  returned  home, 
congratulating  myself  on  having  detected  his 
sinister  expedition,  and  impatient  to  ascertain 
the  substance  of  his  conversation  with  the 
servant. 

When  I  interrogated  her  on  the  subject, 
she  betrayed  a  little  fear  and  hesitation,  but 
at  last  she  told  me  everything  that  had 
transpired.  The  strange  gentleman,  whom 
she  tad  never  seen  before,  and  who  so  com- 
pletely concealed  his  features  that  she  should 
not  be  able  to  identify  him  again,  asked  her 
a  great  number  of  questions  about  my  move- 
ments, and  especially  if  I  had  been  out 
during  the  day.  He  appeared  surprised  to 
leara  that  I  had  only  just  left  home,  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  expected 
back  that  night,  and  whether  I  was  going 
out  of  town.     It  happened  that  I  had  occu- 
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pied  myself  throughout  the  morning  in 
packing  my  carpet-bag  and  portmanteau,  so 
that  I  might  be  able  to  attend  Astrea's  ex- 
pected summons  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and 
the  servant,  whose  distrust  was  awakened 
by  the  uigent  manner  of  the  questioner, 
tried  to  fence  off  his  inquiries  about  my  tra- 
velling preparations,  but  his  superior  dexte- 
rity finally  extracted  the  fact  from  her. 
Having  obtained  that  agniiicant  clue  to  my 
intentions,  he  suddenly  wished  her  good 
night,  and  ^sappeared.  The  girl  was  so 
frightened  by  his  mysterious  air  and  abrupt 
interrogations,  that  I  believe  she  fancied  I 
was  going  to  fight  a  duel ;  for  about  that 
time  there  had  been  a  fatal  duel,  which  fur- 
nished a  topic  of  general  conversation,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  put  the  sagacious  con- 
jecture into  her  head. 

"  Forewarned,  forearmed,"  says  the  old 
proverb.  I  was  now  fmrly  apprised  that  the 
dwarf  was  upon  my  track ;  and  I  resolved, 
as  a  mere  measure  of  precaution,  ignorant 
as  I  was  of  the  machinations  I  had  to  fear. 
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that  whatever  course  it  might  become  neces- 
sary to  adopt  should  be  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  secresy. 

The  next  morning  came  a  letter  from 
Astrea.  No  language  can  adequately  depict 
the  agitation  with  which  I  opened  the  enve- 
lope.  I  felt  as  if  my  fate  was  contained  in 
the  enclosure — ^as  it  was ! 

It  consisted  of  only  a  single  line^ 
scrawled  in  haste  over  a  great  sheet  of 
paper,  at  the  top  of  which  was  an  ad- 
dress in  the  country  in  another  hand- 
writing, vrith  the  following  words  beneath 
written  by  Astrea: 

"  I  am  here.     Come  to  me  quickly.    A." 

The  assurance  which  this  brief  intima- 
tion conveyed  that  Astrea  had  left  Lon- 
don, relieved  me  of  at  least  one  source  of 
anxiety;  and  all  that  now  remained  was 
to  obey  her  mandate,  and  join  her  without 
loss  of  tame  in  her  retreat.  I  own  that 
I  felt  rather  like  a  culprit  in  the  way  in 
which  I  abandoned  my  chambers.  Feeling 
assured  that  the  dwarf,  having  once  set 
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hmtsetf  as  a  spy  upon  my  actions,  would 
stop  at  no  means  of  tracing  me  out  of 
town,  I  df-tennined  to  leave  such  an  ac- 
count of  mT^elf  behind  as  should  effec- 
tually put  him  upon  a  false  scent.  I 
accordingly  informed  the  {people  of  the 
house  that  I  was  gcnng  into  Buckingham- 
shire for  two  days;  and  as  that  was  nearly 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  route  I  was 
really  about  to  take — for  my  destination 
lay  amongst  the  sylvan  valleys  of  Kent — I 
hoped  to  baffle  him  at  the  start  My  ar- 
rangements were  speedily  completed,  and 
ha\ing  made  a  hasty  inspection  of  the 
street  before  I  ventured  out,  I  sprang 
into  a  cabriolet  and  drove  off. 

The  imperceptible  degrees  by  which  men, 
in  the  pursuit  of  passionate  ends,  suffer 
themselves  to  fall  into  deceptions  at  which 
their  reason  and  their  probity  would  revolt 
in  calmer  moments,  might  suggest  a  useful 
train  of  reflections  at  this  point  of  my 
narrative.  But  the  moral  is  obvious 
enough,  without   requiring  to  be  formally 
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pointed.  I  shall  only  remark  that  my  rumi- 
nations in   the  post-chaise  which   carried 
me  to  Astrea  ran   chiefly  upon  the  self- 
humiliation  I  felt  in  contemplating  the  sub- 
terfiiges  in  which  I  had  become  entangled 
step  by  step,  and  the   sort   of  guiltiness 
which  my   studious  evasion  of  the  dwarf 
seemed  to  argue  to  my  own  mind.     Men 
who  act  openly  cannot  have  any  reason 
to  entertain  any  fear  of  others,  and  may 
look  the'  devil  himself  in  the  face.     It  is 
only  men  that  commit  themselves  to  ac- 
tions which  will  not  bear  the  hght  who 
resort  to  .evasions  and  concealments,  and 
are  racked  by  apprehensions.    My  dilemma 
was  a  singular  one.     There  was  nothing  I 
had  done  which  I  had  the  slightest  reason 
to  hide   or  feel  alarm  about;    yet  I  was 
taking  as  cautious  measures  to  avoid  pub- 
licity as  if  I  were  flying  from  justice,  and 
was  haunted  all  the  time   by  a  sense   of 
terror  for  which  I  should  have  been  puz- 
zled to  find  an  adequate  cause. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  I  had  the 
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profound  happiness  of  reaching  my  destina- 
tion, and  all  inquietude  was  lulled  into 
oblivion  by  the  music  of  those  tones 
which  always  went  direct  to  my  heart 
The  past  and  the  iuture  were  equally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  luxury  of  Astrea's  society, 
and  I  felt  that  if  I  needed  an  excuse  for 
the  strange  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed,  I  had  an  ample  one  in  the  devotion 
of  such  a  woman.  The  very  danger — if 
danger  it  was,  with  which  I  was  as  yet 
unacquainted — the  anxiety,  the  conceal- 
ment, the  flight  we  had  passed  through 
to  secure  our  union,  enhanced  the  rapture 
with  which  we  now  met,  never  to  be  sun- 
dered again. 

That  evening  I  related  to  her  what  had 
happened  the  night  before,  and  she  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  managed  to  escape  from  the 
dwarf's  house ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  self- 
possession  with  which  she  described  the 
incident,  it  more  nearly  resembled  an 
escape  than  a  departure.    In  fact,  she  had 
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left  the  house  in  the  morning  on  foot^  alhd 
was  expected  back,  as  usual,  to  luncheon 
after  her  walk.  But  luncheon  passed  and 
there  were  no  tidings  of  her;  and  at 
dinner-tune  a  brief  note  by  the  post 
announced  her  leave-taking,   excusing  its 

m 

abruptness  on  the  ground  of  a  sudden 
and  urgent  call  into  the  country.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  the  subject  which  the  angry 
shadows  on  the  blinds  had  been  so  vehe- 
mently discussing  the  night  before.  So 
violent  an  infraction  of  etiquette  would 
have  pamed  me  seriously  had  it  occurred 
under  any  other  circumstances,  or  had  it 
been  inflicted  upon  any  other  persons  than 
the  members  of  that  eccentric  family.  But 
we  knew  them  well,  how  unlike  they  were 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  how  slight 
an  impression  a  mere  breach  of  courtesy 
would  make  upon  them  in  comparison  with 
the  malicious  curiosity  it  would  awaken. 
They  were  like  Bohemians  in  their  habits 
and  ways  of  thinking;  and  were  them- 
selves so  accustomed  to  violate  established 
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isages,  that  the  most  extravags 
irities  could  not  very  materiall; 
hem.  This  consideration  recoi 
0  a  proceeding  which  must 
lave  been  a  source  of  regret 
Lstrea's  account;  besides,  I  w 
leans  unwilhng  to  accept  the  sa 
lad  thus  made  of  her  own  indept 
n  additional  proof  of  her  attach 

But  what  was  the  cause  of 
tratagems   and   concealments  ? 
3am  that  the  next  day.     I  saw 
rea  was  suffering  imder    a  dei 
latural  enough  to  her  novel  situ. 

patiently  waited  her  own  tira 
losures  which  I  now  began  to 
I'ard  to  with  nervous  apprehens 

The  house  in  which  I  foun 
luried  in  the  fohage  of  a  seclucj 
t  was  in  the  cottage  style,  coi 
ireepers  that  dropped  in  at  the 
jid  filled  the  rooms  with  scei 
lelonged  to  people  in  an  humb! 
ife,  who  had  known  Astrea  fro 
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fiuicy,  and  were  devoted  to  her  interest. 
Under  the  shelter  of  their  roof  she  was 
secure.  The  place  was  extremely  pictu- 
resque on  a  small  scale — a  green  glen, 
where  the  surrounding  heights  were  broken 
into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  where  the  eye, 
on  whatever  spot  it  rested,  caught  some 
point  of  beauty.  An  impetuous  little 
stream  rushed  from  the  jaws  of  a  ravine 
that  formed  a  sort  of  vista  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and,  brawling  away  through  the 
wooded  depths  of  the  valley,  tossed  itself 
into  the  air  over  a  group  of  artificial  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  the  tiny  lawn.  Dark  trees 
filled  the  openings  in  the  hills,  and  the 
sward  round  their  roots  was  dotted  with 
clusters  of  wild  flowers,  like  a  garden.  A 
rustic  bridge  spanned  the  water,  and  grace- 
ful willows  dipt  their  tresses  into  the  spray. 
Aquatic  plants  clung  about  the  rocks  ; 
parasite  tendrils  climbed  the  ancient  wood ; 
and  there  was  altogether  a  feeling  of  soli- 
tude and  repose  in  the  scene  that  rendered 
it  the  most  fitting  seclusion  on  earth  to 
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ripen  into  a  new  life  of  love  tw 
hearts  like  ours. 

With  what  anxiety  I  looked  fo 
the  next  day,  when  Astrea  and  I, 
from  all  eyes,  should  wander  abc 
lonely  paths !  It  came  at  last,  , 
it  brought  my  doom! 
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IX. 


Things  happen  in  the  world  every  day 
which  are  incredible  on  paper.  Individuals 
may  secretly  acknowledge  to  themselves 
the  likelihood  of  such  things,  yet  out  of  a 
prudent  regard  for  conventional  probability 
they  feel  it  necessary  to  treat  them  openly 
with  scepticism  and  ridicule.  The  real  is 
sometimes  too  real  for  the  line  and  plummet 
of  established  criticism.  It  is  the  province 
of  art  to  avoid  these  exceptional  incidents,  or 
to  modify  and  adapt  them  sq  that  they  shall 
appear  to  harmonize  with  universal  experi- 
ence. Hence  it  is  that  fiction  is  often  more 
tnithfid  than  biography ;  and  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  if  it  deal 
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only  with  materials  that  are  i 
with  general  observation. 

But  I  am  not  amenable  to  t 
art  I  am  not  writing  fict 
relating  facts;  and  if  they  s 
unreasonable  or  improbable,  . 
their  vindication,  to  the  cam 
reader.  Every  man,  if  he  loo 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  w 
sages  which  would  be  pron< 
exaggeration  and  extravagance 

When  I  met  Astrea  the  nexi 
could  perceive  those  traces  of 
which  recent  circumstances  h 
left  behind,  and  which  the  fl 
citement  of  the  preceding  even 
cealed.  She  was  very  pale  i 
She  felt  that  the  moment  bat 
all  disguises  between  us  must 
and  she  trembled  on  the  vei 
sures  that  visibly  shook  her  foi 

The  day  was  calm  and 
Scarcely  a  leaf  stirred  in  the  t 
long  shadows  lay  without  a  i 
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turf.  The  stillness  of  the  place  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  tempest  of  emotions  that 
was  raging  in  my  heart.  I  longed  to  get 
into  the  air.  I  felt  the  house  stifling^  and 
thought  that  I  should  breathe  more  freely 
amongst  the  branches  of  the  Uttle  wood 
that  looked  so  green  and  cool  down  by  the 
margin  of  the  stream.  There  was  a  rustic 
seat  there,  under,  a  canopy  of  drooping 
boughs,  close  upon  the  water  and  the 
bridge,  where  we  could  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  perfect  soUtude.  Requesting  her  to 
foflow  me,  I  went  alone  into  the  wood. 

The  interval  seemed  to  me  long  before 
she  came ;  and  when  she  did  come,  she 
was  paler,  and  more  agitated  than  before. 
I  tried  to  give  her  confidence  by  repeated 
protestations  of  my  devotion ;  and  as  she 
seemed  to  gather  courage  from  the  earn- 
estness of  my  language,  I  again  and  again 
renewed  the  pledges  which  bound  me  to 
her,  at  any  risk  our  position  might  demand. 

"  It  is  that,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  which  gives 
me  hope  and  comfort.    You  have  had  time 
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to  reflect  on  these  pledges,  and 
consequences  they  involve,  and 
repeat  them  to  me  with  an  an 
I  should  do  you  a  great  wrong 
I  entirely  trust  to  you.  If  I  am 
will  try  still  to  be  just,  and  ha 
you  so  much  as  the  world,  whi( 
can  relinqxiish  for  love." 

There  was  a  pause,  during 
recovered  her  self-composure, 
these  expressions  gave  me  a  no 
for  surrendering  everything  for 
She  seemed  to  make  me  a  hi 
penalties  my  devotion  enforced 
and  I  was  eager  to  prove  royseli 
the  most  heroic  sacrifices.  In  t 
an  overwhelming  passion,  wher 
imprisoned  by  the  senses,  eve 
willing  to  be  a  martyr. 

"  You  have  required  of  me,  A 
I,   "  no,    not    required  —  but 
placed  before  me  the  possibilit 
ings  and  trials  resulting  from  o 
loss  of   friends,  the    surrendei 
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things  that  enter  into  the  ordinary  scheme 
of  married  life,  and  that  are  considered  by 
the  world  indispensable  to  its  happiness. 
I  am  ready  to  relinquish  them  all.  I  have 
looked  for  this  endl  I  know  not  why  it 
should  be  so,  nor  does  it  give  me  a  mo- 
ment's concern.  I  only  know  that  I  love 
you  passionately,  and  that  life  is  desolation 
to  me  without  you.  Let  us  therefore  have 
no  further  delay.  All  impediments  are 
now  out  of  our  path.  We  have  our  desti- 
nies in  our  own  hands.  Let  us  knit  them 
into  one,  and  disappoint  the  scandal  and 
malignity  which,  from  that  hour,  can  exer- 
cise no  fturther  influence  over  us." 

"You  speak,"  returned  Astrea,  looking 
with  a  calm,  clear  gaze  into  my  face, 
as  if  she  penetrated  my  soul — "  you  speak 
of  married  life." 

The  remark  surprised  me.  It  was  her 
look  more  than  her  words  that  conveyed  a 
meaning,  indistinct,  but  full  of  terrible 
suggestions.  It  was  a  key  to  a  thousand 
painftd  conjectures,  which  flashed  upon  me 
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in  an  instant,  leaving  concision  a 
ness  behind,  and  nothing  certain  bi 
of  what  was  to  follow.  I  could  n' 
her;  or,  rather,  did  not  know 
answer  her,  and  merely  tried  to 
her  with  a  smile,  which  I  felt  wi 
and  imnatural. 

"  One  word,"  she  proceeded,  in 
tone,  "  must  dispel  that  dream  for 
is  not  for  us,  that  serene  life  y 
of.  It  is  not  for  me.  Our  destinii 
be  knit  together,  must  be  cement 
own  hands,  not  at  the  altar  in  th 
but  in  the  sight  of  heaven — a  b 
solemn  and  imposing,  a  more  sai 
gation." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
of  these  expressions.  A  cold  c 
over  my  body,  and  I  felt  as  if  a 
had  struck  my  senses.  Yet  at 
moment,  and  while  she  was  spt 
quietly  and  dehberately,  and  utteri 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  which 
I  had  reared  in  my  imagination 
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down,  and  fell  with  a  crash  that  smote  my 
brain, — ^a  crowd  of  memories  came  upon 
me — ^isolated  words  and  gestures,  the  dark 
aDusions  of  the  dwarf,  and  the  warnings  of 
Astrea  herself, — a  crowd  of  things  that 
were  all  dark  before  were  now  lighted  up. 
As  the  stream  of  electricity  flies  along  the 
chain,  traversing  link  after  link,  and  mile 
after  mile,  with  a  rapidity  that  baflles  cal- 
culation, so  my  thoughts  flashed  over  every 
incident  of  the  past  I  now  understood 
it  all — the  mysteries  that  lay  buried  in 
Astrea's  words  and  abstractions---the  vacant 
heart — the  hope  that  looked  out  from  her 
eyes,  and  then  fled  back  to  be  quenched  in 
silent  despair — her  yearnings  for  solitude 
and  repose  —  the  devotional  spirit  that, 
blighted  in  the  world,  and  condemned  to 
be  shut  out  from  seeking  happiness  in 
social  conventions,  had  fallen  back  upon 
its  own  lonely  strength,  and  made  to  itself 
a  &ith  of  passion  !  It  was  all  plain  to  me 
now.  But  there  were  explanations  yet  to 
come. 
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■ea  I"  I  cried,  hoarsely,  and  I  felt 

oes  of  the  name  moaning  through 

i.    "  Astrea  !     What  is  the  meaning 

(  dreadful  words  ?     Have  you   not 

your  faith  to  me  V 

ivocably !"  she  returned. 

tn  what  new  impediment  has  arisen 

nion  ?" 

le  that  has  not  existed  all  along. 

)U  not  seen  it  darkening  every  hour 

ntercDurse  ?    Have  you  not  under- 

in  the  fear  that  has  given  such 
r  to  feelings  which,  had  all  been 
fore  us,  would  have  been  calm  and 
rbed? — that  has  imparted  to  love, 
ie  sweet  and  tranquil,  the  wild 
of  obstructed  passion  ?  Your  in- 
nust  have  told  you,  had  you  allowed 
'  a  moment  of  reflection,  that  the 

who  consents  to  immolate  her 
ler  delicacy,  her  fame,  for  the  man 
es,  must  be  fettered  by  ties  which 
sr  no  alternative  between  him  and 
Id.  Why  am  I  here  alone  with  you  T 
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This  was  not  said  in  a  tone  of  reproach, 
but  it  sounded  like  reproach,  and  wounded 
me.  It  was  all  true.  I  ought  to  have 
understood  that  suffering  of  her  soul  which, 
now  that  the  clouds  were  rolUng  back  from 
before  my  eyes,  had  become  all  at  once 
intelligible.  But  to  be  surprised  into  such 
a  discovery,  to  have  misunderstood  her 
unspoken  agonies  and  sacrifices,  jarred 
upon  me,  and  made  me  feel  as  if  my  nature 
were  not  lofty  enough  to  comprehend,  by 
its  own  imassisted  sympathies,  the  grandeur 
of  her  character.  I  imagined  myself  humi- 
Kated  in  her  presence,  and  this  considera- 
tion was  paramount,  for  the  moment,  over 
all  others.  It  stripped  my  devotion  of  all 
claim  to  a  heroism  kindred  to  her  own,  and 
deprived  me  of  the  only  merit  that  could 
render  me  worthy  of  her  love.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  conflict,  other  thoughts  came 
flooding  upon  me ;  and  voices  from  the 
world  I  was  about  to  relinquish  for  her 
rung  like  a  knell  upon  my  ears.  There 
were  still  explanations  to  come  that  might 
afford  me  some  reftige  from  these  tortures. 
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"  Yes,  Astrea,  I  was  conscious  of  some 
obstruction  ;  but  how  could  I  divine  what 
it  was  ?  Eren  now  I  must  confess  myself 
benildered.  But  as  all  necessity  for  further 
resen'e  is  at  an  end,  you  will  be  candid 
and  explicit  viih  me.  What  is  the  impedi- 
ment that  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
union  r 

I  did  not  intend  it,  but  I  was  aware, 
while  I  was  speaking,  that  there  was  ice  in 
my  voice,  and  that  the  words  issued  from 
my  lips  as  if  they  were  frozen. 

"  You  mean,"  she  replied,  coldly,  but  in 
a  tone  that  conveyed  a  feeling  of  rising 
scorn — "  you  mean  our  marriage  T 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  never  can  be  your  wife ! " 

As  I  had  anticipated  some  such  state- 
ment, I  ought  not  to  have  betrayed  the 
amazement  with  which  I  looked  at  her ; 
but  it  was  involuntary.  I  did  not  ask  her 
to  -go  on  ;  seeing,  however,  that  I  expected 
it,  she  added — 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  another !" 

I  started  from  my  seat,  and,  in  a  parox- 
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ysm  of  frenzy^  paced  up  and  down  before 
her.  I  did  not  exclaim  aloud^ ''  You  have 
deceived  me  V*  but  my  flashing  eyes  and 
flushed  brow  expressed  it  more  forcibly  than 
language.  She  bore  this  in  silence  for  a 
few  minutes^  and  then  addressed  me  again — 
"  I  said  I  would  try  not  to  blame  you. 
I  blame  only  myself.  Like  all  men,  you 
are  strong  in  protestations,  and  feeble, 
timid,  and  vacillating  in  action.  You  are 
thinking  now  of  the  world,  which  only  last 
night  you  so  courageously  despised.  A 
few  hours  ago,  you  believed  yourself  so 
superior  to  the  common  weaknesses  of  yomr 
sex,  that  you  were  ready  to  make  the  most 
heroic  sacrifices.  What  has  become  of 
that  vehement  resolution,  that  brave  self- 
reliance  7  Vanished  on  the  instant  you  are 
put  to  the  proof.  Believe  me,  you  have 
miscalculated  your  own  nature — ^all  men 
do  in  such  cases.  A  woman,  whose  heart 
is  her  life,  and  who  shrinks  in  terror  from 
all  other  conflicts,  is  alone  equal  to  such  a 
struggle  as  this.     The  world  is  your  proper 

VOL.  I.  L 
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sre ;  do  not  deceive  yourself.  You 
Id  not  sustain  isolation  ;  you  would  be 
ever  looting  back,  as  you  are  at  this 
aent,  for  the  consolationB  and  support 
had  abandoned." 

No,  Astrea ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  you 
ng  me.  My  resolution  is  unchanged; 
you  must  allow  something  for  the  sud- 

less — the  shock " 

I  give  you  credit,"  she  resumed, "  for 
best  intentions.  It  is  not  your  fault  that 
t  and  a  constitutional  acquiescence  in 
ive  left  you  no  power  over  yoiu"  will  in 
t  emergencies.  You  are  what  the  world 
made  you ;  and  you  should  be  thank- 
hat  you  have  found  it  out  in  time.  For 
what  does  it  matter  1  By  coming  here, 
ive  violated  obligations  for  which  so- 
'  vrill  hold  me  accountable,  though 
pressed  like  prison-bars  upon  me, 
rating  and  corroding  my  soul.  It  will 
it  no  excuse  for  their  abandonment  in 
unutterable  misery  they  entailed.  1 
as  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
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tills  one  step  as  if  I  had  plunged  into 
abysses  of  degradation.  The  world  does 
not  recognise  the  doctrine  that  the  real 
crime  is  in  the  adinission  of  the  first  dis- 
loyal thought;  it  only  looks  to  the 
oiitward  forms,  which  by  this  single  act 
I  have  broken  through  for  ever.  I  have 
compromised  myself  beyond  redemption. 
I  cannot  retrieve  my  disgrace^  though  I 
am  as  pore  in  act  as  if  we  had  never  met. 
But  I  have  done  it  upon  my  own  respon- 
sibility, and  upon  me  alone  let  the  penalty 
fell    From  this  hour  I  release  you.'* 

Her  language,  and  the  dignity  of  her 
manner,  stung  me.  She  seemed  to  tower 
above  me  in  the  strength  of  her  will,  and 
the  firmness  with  which  she  went  through 
a  scene  that  shattered  my  nerves  fearfully, 
and  made  me  equally  irresolute  of  speech 
and  purpose.  While  I  was  harrowed  by  an 
agony  that  fluttered  in  every  pulse,  she 
was  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  and  rising 
quietly  from  her  seat  turned  away  to  leave 
me. 

l2 
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This  action  roused  me  from  the  stupor 
of  indecision.  The  situation  in  which  she 
was  placed^making  so  new  a  demand 
upon  my  feelings — gave  me  a  sort  of  ad- 
vantage which  I  thought  might  enable  me 
to  recover  the  ground  I  had  lost.  By  the 
exercise  of  magnanimity  in  such  circum* 
stances,  I  should  vindicate  myself  in  her 
estimation,  and  prove  myself  once  more 
worthy  of  the  opinion  she  had  originally 
formed  of  me.  It  was  something  nobler, 
I  thought,  to  embrace  ruin  at  this  mo- 
ment for  her  sake,  than  if  I  had  known 
it  all  along,  and  had  come  to  that  con- 
clu»on  by  a  deliberate  process  of  reason- 
ing. This  train  of  subtle  sophistry,  which 
has  taken  up  some  space  to  det^.  Struck 
me  like  a  flash  of  light  on  the  instant  I 
thought  I  was  about  to  lose  her.  I  could 
bear  all  things  but  that,  and  could  suffer 
all  things  to  avert  it  And  so  again  I 
became  her  suitor,  in  a  kind  of  proud 
generosity,  that  flattered  itself  by  stooping 
to  gain  its  own  ends.     How  mean  and  .sel- 
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fish  the  human  heart  is  when  our  desires 
are  set  in  opposition  to  our  duties! 

I  sprang  forward^  and  clasped  her 
eagerly  by  the  hands.  I  flung  myself  on 
my  knees  before  her.  Tears  leaped  into 
my  eyes.  I  told  her  that  I  had  wronged 
her — ^that  we  had  wronged  each  other — 
that  I  had  never  wavered  in  my  faith — 
that  we  were  bound  to  each  other — and 
that  we  could  commit  no  crime  now  except 

that  of  doubting^  at  either  side,  the  truth 

* 

of  the  love  which  had  brought  us  there, 
and  for  which  I,  like  her,  had  relinquished 
the  world  for  ever. 

She  had  a  woman's  heart,  fiill  of  ten- 
derness and  pity;  and  it  is  the  tendency 
of  woman's  nature  to  forgive  and  believe 
where  the  affections  are  interested,  with-* 
out  exacting  much  proof  or  penalty.  She 
bent  over  me,  and  raised  me  m  her  arms. 
The  storm  had  passed  away,  and  she 
trusted  in  me  implicitly  again. 

Her  history  ?  What  was  it  ?  We  shall 
come  to  it  presently. 
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?HE  stonn  bad  passed  away;  but  it 
traces  of  dUorder  behind,  such  as  a 
ipest  leaves  in  a  garden  over  which  it 
recently  swept  The  collision  had  set 
both  thinUng.  We.  felt  as  if  a  mist 
:  suddenly  melted  down,  and  enabled 
for  the  first  time  to  see  clearly  before 
We  felt  this  differently,  but  we  were 
lally  conscioos  of  the  change. 
'  I  am  the  wife  of  another ! " 
[lie  words  still  throbbed  in  my  brain, 
sold  not  escape  from  the  images  they 
jured  up.  I  could  not  rid  myself  of 
doubts  and  distrusts,  shapeless  but 
iressive,  thus  forced  upon  me.    I  could 
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not  recall  a  single  incident  out  of  which^ 
until  these  words  were  uttered;  I  could 
have  extracted  the  remotest  suspicion  of 
her  situation.  To  me^  and  to  every 
peison  around  her,  Astrea  had  always 
appeared  a  free  agent.  She  bore  nd 
man's  name.  She  acted  with  perfect  in* 
dependance,  so  &r  as  outward  action  was 
concerned ;  and  the  only  restraint  that  ever 
seemed  to  hang  upon  her  was  some  dark 
memory,  or  heavy  sorrow,  that  clouded 
her  spirit  Here  was  the  mystery  solved- 
She  was  a  bondi-woman,  and  had  hidden 
her  fetters  from  tiie. world.  In  our  English 
society,  where  usages  are  strict,  and 
shadows  upon  a  woman's  reputation^ 
even  where  there  is  not  a  solitary  stain, 
blot  it  out  for  ever,  this  was  strange  and 
pamfiiL  It  looked  like  a  deception,  and, 
in  the  estimate  of  all  others,  it  was  a 
deception.  This  was  the  way  in  which  it 
first  presented  itself  to  me.  I  had  not 
emancipated  myself  from  the  influence  of 
opinion,  or  habit,  or  prejudice,   or  what* 
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ver  that  feeling  may  be  cat 
tinctively  refers  such  que 
ocial  standarcL  The  recoQ 
nd  violent  Yet,  nevertli 
ebuked  by  the  superiority 
he  strength  of  puipose  an< 
age  she  displayed  under 
rhich  would  have  orerwl 
>ther  women.  Her  stead£ 
und  of  grandeur  in  it,  th: 
Dok  down  upon  my  mii^vii 
>r  weaknesses  of  characte 
lat  silently  in  this  pomp  o 
infaltering  resolution,  whi 
ind  chafed,  exhibited  toe 
louble  sense  alike  of  the  ii 
nflicted  on  me,  and  of  tli 
vhich,  even  in  the  hour  c 
txercised  over  me.  It  wat 
nind,  made  stronger  by  the 
)verawing  the  weaker,  ma 
:he  prostration  of  the  afiecti 
And  she,  too,  had  sometl 
upon  in  this  moment  of  mi 
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She  loved  me  passionately.  She  loved 
me  with  a  devotion  capable  of  confronting 
all  risks  and  perils.  The  profound  un- 
selfishness and  truthfulness  of  her  love 
made  her  serene  at  hearty  and  inspired  her 
with  a  calmness  which  enabled  her  to  enr 
dme  the  worst  without  flyinching.  There 
was  not  a  single  doubt  of  herself  in  her 
own  mind.  Her  faith  gave  her  the  forti* 
tude  needful  for  the  martyr.  When  a 
woman  trusts  everything  to  this  faith^ 
and  feels  her  reliance  on  it  sufficient  for 
the  last  sacrifice,  she  is  prepared  for  an 
issue  which  no  man  contemplates,  and 
which  no  man  is  able  to  encounter  with  an 
equal  degree  of  courage  or  confidence  in 
his  own  constancy.  With  her  it  is  other- 
wise. By  one  step,  the  ground  is  closed 
up  behind  her  for  ever;  no  remorse  can 
help  her,  no  suffering  can  make  atone- 
ment, or  propitiate  reconciliation;  she 
cannot  retract,  she  cannot  retreat,  she 
cannot  return!  No  man  is  ever  placed 
m  this  extremity,  though  his  sin  be  of  a 
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tenfold  deeper  dye.  Such  is  th 
justice  of  society.  He  has  always 
to  &I1  back  upon, — he  has  alwa; 
to  retrieve,  to  recover,  to  reinste 
self.  But  she  is  lost)  The  foi 
ledge  of  her  doom,  which  shuts  o 
makes  her  strong  in  enduranc 
magnitude  of  her  sacrifice  enhan 
deepens  the  idolatry  from  which 
ceeded;  she  clings  to  it,  and  '\i\ 
evermore,  as  the  air  which  si 
breathe  or  die.  But  hel  He  1 
the  backward  hope,  the  conscion 
the  power  of  retracing  his  stef 
world  is  there  behind  him,  as  he 
its  eager  tumult  still  floating  into 
from  afar  off,  its  reckless  gaie 
panting  ambition,  its  occupations, 
pleasures ;  and  he  knows  he  can 
it  when  he  lists.  He,  then,  if 
sent  to  commit  the  great  treason 
a  confiding  devotion,  can  affort 
bold ;  that  boldness  which  has  al 
esf»pe  and  sa&guard  in  reserve! 
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is  this  consideTation  which  makes  him 
iiresolute  and  infirm, — it  is  this  which 
dashes  his  resolves  with  hesitation,  and 
makes  him  temporize  and  play  fast  and 
loose  in  his  thoughts,  while  his  lips  over- 
flow with  the  fervid  declamation  of' 
passion.  He  may  believe  himself  to  be 
sincere ;  but  no  man  understands  himself, 
who  believes  that  he  has  renounced  the 
world.  The  world  has  arranged  it  other- 
wise for  him. 

The  whole  conditions  of  her  position 
were  clear  to  Astrea.  She  had  not  now 
considered  them  for  the  first  time;  but 
the  mistrust,  not  of  my  love  for  her,  but 
of  my  character,  was  now  first  awakened ; 
and  if  she  trembled  for  the  consequences, 
it  was  not  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  mine. 
Men  cannot  comprehend  this  abnegation 
of  self  in  woman,  and,  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  it,  they  do  not  believe  in  it. 
It  requires  an  elevation  and  generosity 
rare  in  the  crisis  of  temptation,  and, 
perhaps,  also,  an  entire  change  of  circum- 
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an  say  nothing  more  than 
I  beauty,  is  misplaced  in 
rnan  of  intellect  One  can  ' 
idering  how  it  is  that  such 
h  women;  but  I  believe 
len  so  eaaly  ensnared  by 
Rations,  or  who  trouble 
ttle  about  calculating  con- 
!y  make  an  ideal,  and  wor- 
your  true  beKevera  contrive 
motionless  saints  by  new 
inse],  so  your  intellectual 
letually  investing  their  idols 
ttributes,  to  encourage  and 
votions.  But  that  sort  of 
lannot  last  very  long ;  and 
le  recipe  for  stripping  the 
flitter  is  to  marry  it !  My 
is  discovery  in  due  time, 
beauty  without  enthusiasm 
ven  less  satisfying  than  a 
),  at  least,  suggestive,  and 
I  to  the  imagination.  There 
ly  between  them.     She  ex- 
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isted  only  in  company^  which,  from  the 
langoiir  of  her  nature,  she  hardly  seemed 
to  enjoy.  Change,  and  variety,  and  the 
flutter  of  new  fiices  were  as  necessary  to 
her  as  they  were  wearisome  to  him;  and 
SO  gradually  and  imperceptibly  the  distance 
widened  between  them,  and  his  whole  affec- 
tions were  concentrated  on  me.  This  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  formation 
of  my  character.  I  was  neither  weakened 
nor  benefited  by  maternal  tenderness ;  and 
my  studies  and  habits,  shaped  and  regu-* 
lated  by  my  father,  imparted  to  me  a 
strength  and  earnestness  which — ^now  that 
they  avail  me  nothing — I  may  speak  of 
as  existing  in  the  past. 

'*  It  is  nearly  ten  years  smce  my  mother 
died ;  she  went  out  as  a  flower  dies,  droop- 
ing slowly,  and  retaining  something  of  its 
sweetness  to  the  end«  My  father  outUved 
her  several  years.  That  was  the  happiest 
period  of  my  life.  There  was  not  a  break 
in  the  love  that  bound  us  together.  But 
there  came  a  struggle  at  last  between 
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ni^le  in  which  that  love  was  bitterly 
I  and  tested  on  both  sides. 
I  made  a  deity  to  myself,  as  most 
ig  people  do.  especially  when  they 
flattered  into  the  behef  that  they  are 
e  tpiritmeUe  and  oqiable  of  judging  for 
iselves,  than  the  rest  of  ^e  world, 
as  a  girlish  &ncy ;  all  ^Is  have  such 
ies,  and  look  back  upon  them  after- 
Is  as  they  look  back  upon  their  dreams, 
Ig  to  collect  and  put  together  forms 
colours  that  &de  rapidly  in  the  day- 
;  of  experience. 

One  of  our  visitors  made  an  impression 
1  me;  perhaps  that  is  the  best  way 
iescribe  it  He  had  a  sombre  and 
ical  air — that  was  the  first  thing  that 
hed  me — an  oval  &ce,  very  pale  and 
ghtftil,  and  chiselled  to  an  excess  of 
ement;  a  sensitive  mouth;  dark,  me- 
lioly  eyes;  and  black,  lustrous  hair, 
imember  he  had  quite  a  Spanish  or 
an  cast  of  features ;  and  that  was 
;erous  to  a  young  girl  steeped  in  the 
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lore  of  history  and  chivalry.  You  think 
it  strange^  perhaps^  I  should  make  this 
sort  of  confession  to  yo«  ;  you  expect  that 
I  should  rather  suffer  you  to  believe  that, 
until  we  met,  I  had  never  been  disturbed 
by  the  sentiment  of  love;  yet  you  may 
entirely  believe  it.  This  was  a  mere  phan*' 
tasy — the  prescience  of  what  was  to  come 
— ^the  awakening  of  the  consciousness  of 
a  capacity  of  loving  which,  until  now,  was 
never  stirred  in  its  depths.  It  merely 
showed  me  what  was  in  my  nature,  but 
did  not  draw  it  out. 

''The  fescination  was  on  the  surface, 
but,  while  it  lasted,  I  thought  it  intense ; 
and  such  is  the  contradiction  in  the  con- 
stitution of  youth,  that  a  little  opposition 
from  my  &ther  only  helped  to  strengthen 
it  In  the  presence  of  that  sad  face,  into 
which  was  condensed  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence, I  was  silent  and  timid,  frightened 
at  the  touch  of  his  white  hands,  and  so 
confused  that  I  could  neither  speak  to  him, 
nor  look  at  him ;  but  in  my  father's  pre- 
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sence,  wfaen  we  talked  of  him,  and  my 
fittfaer  hinted  distrusts  and  antipathies,  I 
was  bold  in  his  defence,  and  soared  into 
an  enthuaiasni  that  often  surprised  us  both. 
It  was  evident  that  I  was  in  love — to  speak 
by  the  card — and  that  the  admonitions  of 
experience  were  thrown  away  upon  me. 

"  My  &ther  was  grieved  at  this  dis- 
covery, when  it  really  came  to  take  a 
serious  sh^ie  of  resistance  to  his  advice. 
As  yet,  we  had  only  flirted  round  the  con- 
fines of  the  subject,  and  neither  of  us  had 
openly  recognised  it  as  a  reality.  The 
action  of  the  drama  was  in  my  own  brain. 
The  hraro  of  my  fantastic  reveries  regarded 
me  only  as  a  precocious  child;  was 
amused,  or,  at  the  utmost,  interested  by 
my  admiration  of  him,  which  he  could 
not  fiul  to  detect;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  imagined  he  had  traced  a  deeper  sen- 
timent in  my  shy  and  embarrassed  looks, 
that  he  b^an  to  feel  any  emotion  himself 
But  the  emotions  which  spring  out  of 
vanity   or  compassion,  which  come   only 
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as  a  sort  of  generous  or  pitying  acknow- 
ledgment of  an  unsought  devotion,  have 
no  stability  in  them.  It  is  more  natural, 
and  more  likely  to  ensure  duration  of  love 
that  they  should  originate  at  the  other 
side.  Woman  was  formed  to  be  sued  and 
won;  it  is  the  law  of  our  organization. 
Men  value  our  affection  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  it  has  cost  to  gain  them.  The 
rights  of  a  difficult  conquest  are  worn  with 
pride  and  exultation,  while  the  fruits  of 
an  easy  victory  are  held  in  indifference. 
These  things,  however,  were  mysteries  to 
me  then. 

"There  was  a  kind  of  love  scene  be- 
tween us.  I  can  hardly  recall  anything 
of  it,  except  that  I  thought  him  more 
grand  and  noble  than  ever,  and  fall  of  a 
magnificent  patronage  of  my  nerves  and 
my  ignorance.  He  was  several  years  older 
than  I  was,  which  made  a  great  distance 
between  us,  and  made  me  look  up  to  him 
with  a  superstitious  homage.  I  remember 
nothing  more  about  it,  only  that  when  I  left 
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felt  as  if  I  had  suddenly  g 
woman. 

id  now  came  the  beginnin 
e. 

s  had  other  visitors  who  w( 
>y  my  &ther.  I  could  not 
Ld  his  objections  to  my 
:  understood  them  since,  a 
e  was  right  in  that,  if  he 
t 

nongst  our  vidtors  was  01 
tot  speak  of  without  a 
was  in  him  a  combination  ol 
ted  to  inspire  me  with 
grew  from  day  to  day  into 
not  believe  my  father  res 
lan.  Orcimistances,  howe 
him  an  influence  in  ou 
.  which  it  was  vain  for  mc 
His  femily  was  closely  c 
ly  mother ;  and  my  father 
an  estate  through  his  mam 
these  people  were  mixed  u] 
they  hadi  in  tact,  a  lien  1 
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which  it  was  impossible  to  shake  off;  and 
by  this  means  maintained  a  position  with 
us  which  was  at  once  so  familiar  and 
harassing  to  me,  that  nothmg  but  my  de- 
votion to  my  &ther  restrained  me  from 
an  open  mutiny  against  them. 

'*  This  man,  who  was  not  much  my 
senior  in  years,  but  who  seemed  to  have 
been  bom  old,  and  to  have  lived  centuries 
for  every  year  of  my  life,  entertained  the 
most  violent  pas^on  for  me.  I  had  no 
suspicion  of  it  at  first ;  and  as  the  closeness 
of  our  relations  threw  us  constantly  toge- 
ther, I  was  feeding  it  unknowingly  for  a 
long  time  before  I  discovered  it  I  will 
spare  you  what  I  felt  when  I  made  that 
discovery — ^the  horror !  the  despair ! 

**  When  I  compared  this  man,  loathsome 
and  hideous  to  me,  with  him  who  was  the 
Orlando,  the  Bayard,  the  Crichton  of  my 
foolish  dreams,  it  made  me  sick  at  heart. 
So  deep  was  the  detestation  he  inspired, 
that,  young  as  I  was,  I  would  have  gladly 
renounced  my  own  choice  to  have  escaped 
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fi*oin  liim.  But  there  was 
ation  paramount  even  to  tfa 
bthei's  desre  that  I  should  i 

"  By  some  such  sorceiy 
mons  in  the  wise  aUegories  • 
a  control  over  good  spirits,  tl 
bad  thus  risen  up  in  my  pat 
ascendancy  over  my  father, 
nble  that  he  could  have 
&ther,  who  was  clear-sighted 
into  the  belief  that  he  posa 
attribute  of  goodness ;   it  m 
by  the  force  of  a  fascinatioi 
pents  are  said  to  exercise 
that  he  wrought  his  ends, 
paxison  was  never  applied  wii 
tice,  for  my  father  was  as 
child  in  mere  worldly  affa 
other  was  a  subtle  compou 
and  venom,  glozed  over  witl 
critical  exterior. 

"  He  worked  at  his  purp< 
and  months  in  the  dark,  by 
asmsted  his  progress  without 
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aim.  He  adroitly  avoided  an  abrupt  dis- 
closure of  his  design^  for  he  knew^  or 
feared,  that  if  it  came  too  suddenly,  it 
would  have  shocked  even  my  &ther.  He 
saw  that  my  fiEmcy  was  taken  up  elsewhere, 
and  the  first  part  of  his  plot  was  to  preju- 
dice and  poison  my  father's  mind  against 
his  handsome  rival.  In  this  he  effectually 
succeeded.  But  it  was  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  bring  round  his  own  suit,  and  he 
never  could  have  achieved  it,  with  all  his 
skill,  had  he  not  been  so  mixed  up  with  our 
affairs  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  involve 
my  father  in  a  net-work  of  embarrass- 
ments. The  meshes  were  woven  with  con- 
smmnate  ingenuity,  and  every  effort  at 
extrication  only  drew  them  tighter  and 
tighter. 

''Had  I  known  as  much  of  the  world 
then  as  I  do  now,  I  might  have  acted  dif- 
ferently. But  I  was  a  girl ;  my  sensibility 
was  easily  moved ;  my  terrors  were  easily 
alarmed;  and  I  loved  my  father  too  en- 
thusiastically to  be  able  to  exercise  a  calm 
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Dent  where  his  safety  was  concerned. 
IS  this  devotion — impetuous  and  unre- 
ng— that  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
,  of  which  he  availed  himself  unrelent- 
,  and  which  threw  me,  hound  and  fet- 
,  at  his  feet 

will  not  dwell  on  these  memories. 
leart  was  harrowed  by  a  terrible  con- 

I  know  not  how  it  might  have  been, 
[  not  gathered  a  little  strength  from 
ided  pride,  A  circumstance  came  to 
elief  which  crushed  my  enthusiasm, 
rom  that  instant  determined  my  &te. 
ly  &ther  had  often  thrown  out  doubts 
e  sincerity  of  him  to  whom  I  looked 
ith  so  much  admiration;  and  at  last 
oke  more  explicitly  and  ui^ntly.  He 
me  that  the  hero  of  my  dreams  was 
ly  trifling  with  my  feelings,  and  amu»- 
imself  at  the  expense  of  my  credulity 
short,  that  he  was  no  better  than  a 
ine.  Z  revolted  against  these  cruel 
ations,  and  repelled  them  by  asserting 
te  was  the  noblest  and  truest  of  human 
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beings.  But  my  father  knew  more  of 
him  than  I  did.  Even  while  these  painful 
discussions  were  going  on  between  us, 
news  arrived  that  he  had  been  detected 
in  a  heartless  conspiracy  to  entrap  and 
cany  off  a  ward  in  chancery — a  dis- 
covery which  compelled  him  to  fly  the 
country. 

"  I  was  stunned  and  humiliated.  The 
dream  was  over.  The  idol  was  broken, 
and  the  shrine  degraded  for  ever.  What 
resource  should  women  have  in  such  cases 
if  pride  did  not  come  to  their  help — that 
pride  which  smiles  while  the  heart  is  bleed- 
ing, and  makes  the  world  think  that  we  do 
not  suffer !  They  know  not  what  we  suf- 
fer— ^what  we  hide  !  Our  education  trains 
us  up  in  a  mask,  which  is  often  worn  to  the 
end,  when  the  secret  that  has  fed  upon  our 
hearts,  and  consximed  our  Kves,  day  by  day, 
descends  into  the  dark  grave  with  us !  My 
sufferings  at  the  time  were  very  great — I 
thought  they  would  kill  me.  What  mat- 
tered it  to  me  then  how  they  disposed  of 

VOL.  I.  M 
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utterance  was  thickenings  and  his  vision  be- 
coming dimmer  and  dimmer^  that  he  called 
me  to  his  side.  He  knew  the  horror  that 
was  in  my  thoughts;  but  I  was  already 
pledged,  and  it  was  not  a  time  for  me  to 
shrink,  when  he,  in  whom  my  affections 
were  garnered  up,  besought  me  to  make 
his  deathbed  happy  by  completing  the  sa^ 
crifice.  There  were  those  around  us  who 
said  that  it  was  merely  to  ease  his  mind, 
that  he  might  feel  he  did  not  leave  me  be- 
hind him  alone  and  without  a  protector; 
that  the  marriage  would  be  performed  in 
his  presence ;  that  we  should  then  separate, 
and  that  my  husband — oh,  how  I  have 
hated  that  word!  what  images  of  wrong 
and  cruelty  are  condensed  into  it ! — ^would 
regard  that  ghastly  ceremony  only  as  a 
guarantee  that  when  my  grief  had  abated, 
and  the  signs  of  mourning  were  put  off,  I 
should  consent  to  become  his  wife  before 
the  world.  I  believed  in  that  and  trusted 
to  it  It  was  all  written  down  and  wit- 
nessed, that  he  would  not  enforce  this  mar- 
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riage  tin  time  had  soothed 
me  to  it;  and  as  the  realiz 
to  depend  upon  myself,  I 
secure  against  the  wofst  U 
ditions  1  was  married  beside 
of  m  J  &ther. 

"  The  plot  was  deeply  lai 
was  covered  with  flowers.  I 
free.  I  was  ihe  wife,  and  r 
him  who,  when  a  little  tin 
away,  and  my  fother  was 
and  I  was  at  his  mercy,  assi: 
of  asserting  OTer  me  the 
husband.  I  did  not  then 
extent  of  my  dependence 
fiiilure  of  my  consent,  the  1 
was  to  devolve  upon  hin 
thought  little;  it  was  a 
from  a  bondage  I  abhorred 
dering  all  I  possessed,  I 
There  was  nothing  left  in  i 
but  the  power  of  withhold!] 
and  I  did  withhold  it;  an 
increased    with    the    base. 
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vindictiye  means  he  used  to  wring  it  from 
me. 

"Years  passed  away;  he  was  ever  in 
my  path,  blighting  me  with  threats  and 
scoSs.  My  life  was  one  continued  mental 
slaTery.  He  had  the  right,  or  he  usurped 
it,  of  holding  me  in  perpetual  bondage, 
Covering  about  me,  watching  my  actions, 
and  subjecting  me  to  a  persecution  which, 
invisible  to  everybody  else,  was  felt  by  me 
in  the  minutest  trifles.  And  all  this  time 
my  heart,  shut  up  and  stifled,  felt  a  long- 
ing, such  as  prisoners  feel,  to  breathe  the 
free  air,  to  find  its  wings,  and  escape.  I 
was  conscious  of  a  capacity  for  happiness ; 
I  felt  that  my  existence  was  wasting  imder 
a  hideous  influence, — ^that  my  situation  was 
cmel  and  anomalous, — ^that  it  was  equally 
guilty  to  stay  and  feed  the  rebellion  of 
my  blood,  which  might  at  last  drive  me 
mad,  or  to  fly  from  the  evil  thoughts 
that  fascinated  and  beset  me; — and  long 
contemplation  of  this  corroding  misery 
convinced  me  that  the  greater  guilt  was 
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crime.  What  was  left  to  him?  His  arts 
were  baffled — ^his  pride  turned  to  dust — 
his  love  rejected.  What  was  left  to  him 
out  of  this  ruin  of  his  long-cherished 
scheme  ?    Revenge  ! 

"Although  he  could  not  force  me  to 
fulfil  the  contract^  he  could  blast  my  life 
in  its  bloom — ^wither  the  tree  to  the  core 
— ^make  a  desert  roimd  it — ^poison  the  very 
atmosphere  that  gave  it  nourishment  and 
strength — and  wait  patiently  to  see  it  die, 
leaf  by  leaf,  and  branch  by  branch.  This 
was  his  devilish  project.  Love — ^if  ever 
so  sacred  a  passion  had  found  its  way 
into  his  soul — was  transformed  into  hate, 
deadly  and  xmrelenting;  the  red  current 
had  become  gall ;  and  the  same  slow,  in- 
satiable energy,  with  which  he  had  before 
urged  and  forced  his  suit,  was  now  applied 
to  torture  and  distract  me.  I  wonder  it 
did  not  drive  me  to  soine  act  of  despe- 
ration! 

"And  all  this  time  I  moved  through 
society  like  others.    Nobody  suspected  the 

m3 
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nhnre  that  was  at  my  heart ;  and  I  had 

0  endore  the  wretched  necessity  of  acting 

1  daOy  lie  to  the  worid.  It  gave  a  felse 
everity  to  my  manner — it  made  me  seem 
ustere  and  lofty,  where  I  only  meant  to 
.vert  ^iproaches  which  it  would  have  been 
riminal  to  have  admitted  and  decayed. 
Lnd  I  bad  need  of  all  that  repellant 
rmouT ;  and  it  served  me,  and  saved  me 
-till  I  met  you! 

"  Shall  I  proceed  any  feither  1  Shall 
tell  you  how  a  new  state  of  existence 
eemed  insensibly  opening  before  me? — 
low  the  want  in  my  heart  became  uncon- 
ciously  filled  ? — and  that  which  had  been 
dream  to  me  all  my  life  long,  vague, 
itting,  and  undefined,  was  now  a  reality, 
lear,  fixed,  and  distinct  ?  What  that  sym- 
athy  was  it  is  needless  to  ask,  which  made 
le  feel  that  your  history  was  something  like 
ly  own — ^that  you,  too,  had  some  discon- 
;nt  with  the  world,  that  made  you  yearn 
)r  peace  and  solitude,  and  the  refuge  of 
)ve,  like  me.    I  fought  bravely  at  first 
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You  know  not  how  earnestly  I  questioned 
myself— how  I  probed  my  wounded  spirit, 
and  battled  with  the  temptation.  All  that 
was  hidden  from  you ;  but  it  was  not  the 
less  fierce  and  agonizing.  The  blessed 
thought  and  hope  of  freedom,  of  a  hap- 
piness which  I  had  never  trusted  myself 
to  contemplate,  was  a  strong  and  blinding 
fiiscination.  I  saw  my  wretchedness,  and 
close  at  hand  its  perilous  remedy.  Doomed 
either  way,  which  was  I  to  choose  ?  The 
world  ? — ^my  soul  ?  All  was  darkness  and 
tenror  to  me.  Calamity  had  made  me 
desperate ;  yet  I  was  outwardly  calm  and 
self-sustained.  But  I  was  goaded  too  fisur 
at  last ;  A^  goaded  me  ;  and  my  resolution 
was  taken;  it  was  one  plimge — ^and  all 
was  over.  I  fled  from  the  misery  I  could 
no  longer  endure,  and  hve;  and  I  know 
the  cost — I  know  the  penalty — I  see  before 
me  the  retribution.  Let  it  come — ^my  fate 
is  sealed ! " 
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XI. 

Thb  narrative  occupied  a  longer  time 
in  the  relation  than  in  the  shape  to  which 
I  have  reduced  it,  for  it  was  frequently 
interrupted  hy  questions  and  exclamatioiis, 
which  I  have  not  tiiought  it  necessary  to 
insert.  When  she  concluded,  the  day 
was  already  waning,  and  the  long  shadows 
from  the  woods  were  stretching  down  the 
stream,  and  the  setting  sun  was,  here  and 
Uiere,  blazing  through  the  trees,  like  focal 
rays  caught  on.  the  surface  of  a  burning- 
glass.  The  haze  of  evening  was  gathering 
round  us,  and  settling  over  the  tittle  bridge 
which  was  now  slowly  &ding  into  the 
distance. 
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Astrea  had  confided  her  whole  life  to  me 
with  the  utmost  candour.  The  strong  emo- 
tions she  exhibited  throughout  aflforded  the 
best  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  her  per- 
fect sincerity.  There  was  nothing  kept  back 
—  no  arriere  pensee — no  false  colouring; 
her  real  character  came  out  forcibly  in  this 
painfiil  confession.  Few  women  would 
have  had  the  requisite  fortitude  to  submit 
to  such  an  ordeal,  and  take  their  final 
stand  upon  a  position  which  marked  them 
out  as  Pariahs  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
I  felt  how  great  the  misery  must  have 
been  fi*om  which  she  sought  this  terrible 
escape;  and  how  much  greater  was  the 
strength  of  will  that  sustained  her  in 
the  resolution  to  embrace  it.  Her  wild 
sense  of  natural  justice  had  risen  in  resist- 
ance agamst  laws  which  it  appeared  to 
her  more  criminal  to  obey  than  to  violate. 
It  was  not  a  paroxysm  of  the  passions — 
it  was  not  the  sophistry  that  seeks  for  its 
own  convenience  to  arraign  the  dispensa- 
tions of  society;   it  was  a  strong  mind. 
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ending  in  its  own  right  agiunst  obliga- 
I  founded  on  force,  and  violence,  and 
ig — asserting  its  claim  to  liberate  itself 
trammels  to  which  it  had  never  given 
luntaiy  assent — recoiUng  from  a  life 
:epticism  and  hypocrisy,  and  the  fright- 
conflicts  it  entails  between  duty  and 
nstincts  of  reason  and  the  heart — and 
ared,  since  no  other  altematiTe  was 
to  suflfer  in  itself  alone,  and  in  the 
equences  of  its  own  act,  all  obloquy, 
engeance  the  world  could  inflict  That 
;  lay  beneath  this  a  grave  error,  under- 
ng  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
.e  social  superstructure  rested,  was,  in 
irtain  large  and  general  sense,  suf- 
itly  obvious  to  me.  But  who  could 
e  such  questions  against  convictions 
i  upon  individual  and  exceptional  in- 
s?  Who  could  require,  in  the  very 
lent  and  agony  of  sacrifice,  that  she 
had  been  thus  wronged  and  tortured, 
who  had  never,  of  her  own  free  action, 
rred  the  responsibihty  from  which  she 
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revolted^  should  offer  herself  up  a  victim 
to  laws  that  afforded  her  no  protection, 
and  condemned  her  to  eternal  strife,  and 
the  sins  of  a  rebellious  conscience  ?  I 
would  have  saved  her  if  I  could.  It  was 
my  first  impulse — my  most  earnest  desire. 
But  of  what  avail  was  the  attempt  ?  Where 
was  she  to  find  refuge  ?  Only  one  of  two 
courses  lay  before  her— to  return  and  fulfil 
her  contract,  or  to  renounce  the  world: 
the  first  was  doubtftil,  perhaps  impossible ; 
the  second,  she  had  resolved  upon.  Even 
if  I  were  to  hold  back  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  it  would  not  shake  her  deter- 
mination. 

In  this  extremity,  and  in  the  last  resort, 
I  felt  myself  boimd  to  her  by  every  con- 
sideration of  love  and  honour.  Honour ! 
When  that  element  enters  into  the  casu- 
istry of  such  cases,  the  peril  is  at  its  height ! 

"  Have  you  never  endeavoured  to  release 
yourself  firom  this  contract  ?  **  I  inquired. 

*'  He  would  not  release  me." 

"Have  you    explicitly  demanded  it   of 
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o  that  you  should  have  the  satisfac- 
F  feeUng  that  you  had  tried  all  other 
,  before  you  broke  the  bond  your- 

have  demanded  and  besought  it  of 
-prayed  to  him — appealed  to  him, 
soul's  hopes  here  and  hereafter,  to 
;  me.  I  have  hud  my  own  perdition 
s  refusal — and  he  still  refused.  I 
ip  all ;  offered  to  leave  England  for 
to  give  him  security  that,  be  my  fate 
it  might,  neither  he  nor  his  should 
ubled  with  me.  To  no  pm^ose — he 
ron.  He  could  have  procured  a 
tion,  which  I  could  not  I  gave  him 
leans,  and  would  have  borne  any 
ation  to  obtain  my  freedonu  He 
not  release  me ;  he  held  me  bound, 
e  might  gloat  his  vengeance  upon  my 
ngs." 

nd  this  man — this  fiend — you  have 
Id  me,  Astrea,  who  he  is." 
ile  I  was  speaking  I   observed  her 
g  keenly  through  the  mist  that  was 
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collecting  about  us.  Some  object  had  at- 
tracted her  attention.  My  eyes  followed 
the  direction  hers  had  taken,  and  I  discerned 
a  figure,  apparently  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak, 
about  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  on  the  near 
side.  We  watched  it  in  silence  for  the  space 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  when  it  moved 
slowly  from  its  position,  and  winding  down 
amongst  the  trees,  took  that  path  that  led 
directly  to  the  spot  where  we  were  seated. 
She  grasped  my  arm,  and  cried  in  a  whisper : 

"Stand  firm.  Speak  not.  It  is  my 
deed,  not  yours.  The  hour  I  have  looked 
for  through  long  years  of  anguish  is  come 
at  last.     Fear  nothing  for  me ! " 

The  figure  approached,  still  enveloped  in 
a  cloak,  and  stood  exactly  opposite  to  us. 
For  a  moment — the  most  intense  I  ever 
remember — not  a  word  was  uttered.  At 
last  the  stranger  spoke. 

"It  is,  then,  as  I  expected.  I  have 
tracked  you  to  your  hiding-place,  and  I 
find  you  with  your  paramour." 

It  was  the   voice  of  the   dwarf!      The 
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ood  leaped  in  my  veins,  and  hardly  con- 
ious  of  what  I  was  doing,  or  meant  to  do, 
sprang  from  my  seat.  Astrea  rose  at 
e  same  moment,  and  interposed. 
"  If  you  have  the  least  regard  or  respect 
r  me,"  she  said,  "  do  not  interfere.  For 
y  sake  control  yourself." 
"For  your  sake!"  echoed  the  dwarf. 
Do  you  glory  in  Am  shame  as  well  as 
)ur  own  ?  " 

"Shame!"  cried  Astrea.  "Take  back 
e  foul  word,  and  begone.  You  have  no 
ithority,  no  rights  here.  The  shame  is 
lurs,  not  mine — yours,  unmanly,  pitiful, 
id  mean,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
contract  wrung  from  a  girl  to  doom 
ic  life  of  a  woman  to  misery." 
"  Have  I  no  authority  ? "  quoth  the  dwarf. 
Listen  to  me — you  must — you  shall — 
it  kill  you  in  your  heroics.  I  am  your 
isband — my  authority  is  law.  I  can 
immand  you  to  my  foot,  and  you  must 
)ey  me.  You  think  you  are  secure ;  but 
will  show  you  that  you  have  committed 
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an  egregious  mistake.  Believe  me/'  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  supercilious  mockery, 
for  which  I  could  have  inflicted  siunmary 
chastisement, — "helieve  me,  you  only 
deceive  yourself,  as  you  have  tried  to 
deceive  me." 

"  In  what  have  I  tried  to  deceive  you  ?  " 
she  demanded.  "  I  have  heen  so  explicit 
with  you,  that  none  but  the  most  con- 
temptible of  your  sex  would  have  persisted 
at  such  a  sacrifice  of  pride  and  feeling. 
Pride?  You  have  none.  Where  you 
proffered  love — oh!  such  love! — you 
found  aversion ; — where  you  sought,  sued, 
and  threatened,  you  received  nothing  in 
return  but  loathing  and  scorn.  And  now, 
henceforth  and  for  ever,  I  break  all  bonds 
between  us.  Since  you  will  not  do  it,  / 
will — I  hiwe  done  it !  Obey  you  ?  I  owe 
you  no  obedience.  Be  wise;  take  my 
"answer,  and  leave  me.** 

"  Not  at  your  bidding,  madam.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  visit  you  in  yoiu*  retirement, 
and  be  turned  away  so  unceremoniously. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  leave 
you  are,  there  must  I  be  tO' 

The  insolent  coolness  wit 
was  spoken,  rendered  it  ver 
me  to  submit  to  the  injunctic 
imposed  upon  me.  I  began 
too,  had  rights,  and  that  th< 
'  husband-in-law  was  pursuing 
best  calculated  to  induce  me 
them. 

"Where  I  am  you  shall 
agfun ! "  returned  Astrea.  " 
A  gulf  yawns  between  us.  ] 
it  any  farther." 

"  I  will  not  be  critical  aboi 
you,"  said  the  dwarf.  "  If 
come  where  you  are,  you  sha 
It  is  the  same  thing.  You  a 
ing  your  fine  speeches.  I  ha 
to  take  you  back  to  Londoi 

"  To  take  me  back  ? "  she  e 
you  mad  7  Do  you  believe 
credible  ?  I  have  chosen  m; 
and  no  power,  authority,  or  1 
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me  from  it  Take  me  back !  Even  were 
I  willing  to  go — suppose  I  were  weak 
enough  to  repent  the  step  I  have  taken — 
can  you  not  see — have  you  not  eyes  and 
understanding  to  see  and  comprehend  that 
it  wouM  be  to  your  own  eternal  dishonour 
— that  it  would  only  bring  upon  you  the 
contempt  and  derision  of  the  world  ? " 

*'  It  is  for  me  to  judge  of  that.  Come — 
we  are  losing  time,  and  it  is  growing  dark 
already/' 

"Then  why  do  you  stay?  Why  do 
you  not  go  as  you  came.  I  have  given 
you  my  answer ;  and  if  you  were  to  stand 
here  for  ever,  you  will  get  none  other. 
Have  you  no  particle  of  self-respect  left  ? 

**  Whatever  self-respect  or  pride  I  had, 
returned  the  dwarf,  in  a  low  and  bitter  tone, 
"  you  have  trampled  upon,  and  raised  up  a 
demoniac  spirit  in  its  place.  It  might  have 
Been  otherwise  once.  I  loved  you — ay! 
writhe  under  the  word — I  loved  you ;  but 
I  was  ill-favoured,  misshapen,  stunted,  and 
loathsome  to  look  upon.      You  thought 
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it  love  and  ambition,  and  high  thoi^bts 
lid  not  take  up  with  such  a  frame  as  this 
that  they  all  went  with  straight  limbs  and 
Iky  &ce5.  Nature  could  not  condescend 
endow  the  dwarf  with  the  attributes  of 
noanity.  But  I  was, a  man  as  well  as 
>y — had  the  pasdons  and  hopes  of  a 
in,  the  amiabilities  of  good  and  eviL 
u  never  sought  the  good ;  you  never  felt 

0  be  your  duty  to  seek  and  cultivate  the 
ter  qualities,  which  my  own  conscious- 
is  of  my  outward  defects  made  irresolute 

1  wayward  in  development  You  only 
iked  upon  the  surface ;  and  in  the  selfish- 
»  of  your  heart  you  spumed  me  fi^sm 
J.  You  never  thought  of  asking  your- 
f  whether  it  was  in  your  power  to 
ieem  and  elevate,  for  noble  ends,  the 
Dian  soul  that  was  pent  up  in  this  weak 
1  distorted  body.  You  never  stopped  to 
lect  whether,  by  your  contumely  and 
de  of  beauty,  you  were  not  destroying 
f  germs  of  all  self-respect,  perverting  the 
buous  instincts  into  poisonous  fimgs,  and 
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shattering  to  the  core  the  best  resolves  of 
a  human  being  who  might  be  better  than 
yoursel£  A  word  of  kindness  in  season — 
a  generous  construction  of  my  character — 
an  effort  to  call  my  moral  strength  into 
action,  might  have  raised  me  to  the  dignity 
of  the  manhood  it  was  your  pleasure  to 
disdain  and  degrade, — might  have  given 
me  the  fortitude  and  the  compensating 
motive  to  resign  you, — might  have  saved 
us  both.  But  that  word  was  never  on  your 
Hps — that  effort  you  were  not  generous 
enough  to  try.  What  I  am,  then,  you 
have  made  me — bitter  to  the  dregs,  en- 
grossed by  one  thought,  living  but  for  one 
object.  Life  is  a  curse  to  me.  Every  new 
day  that  rises  upon  me,  humiliation  and 
despahrare  before  me.  Do  you  beheve  I 
will  suffer  this  tanlely  ?  What  have  I  to 
lose?  You  hate  me — I  return  you  hate 
for  hate,  loaded  with  the  recollection  of 
years  of  scorn  and  defiance.  Defiance? 
Ha!  ha!  It  is  my  turn  now,  and  no 
remorse  shall  step  in  between  us  to  mitigate 
my  vengeance ! " 
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is  Toice  rase  almost  into  a  shriek  at  the 
,  be  had  wOTked  himself  up  to  such  a 
It  of  frantic  excitement ;  yet,  notwith- 
ling  the  denunciation  with  which  he 
il,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  touched 
pity  for  the  real  suffering  that  had 
xd  bim  to  this  condition.  A  great 
w  bad  converted  this  wretched  man 
a  human  fiend;  and  1  never  before 
red  that  there  were  the  elements  of 
imess  in  bim  which  these  references  to 
last  seemed  dimly  to  light  up.  Astrea 
1  it  all  ver^'  calmly. 

Ve  are  not  answerable  for  our  likings 
tipathies,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  I  am  no 
accountable  for  my  feelings  than  you 
ir  your  shape.  Had  you  possessed  the 
cts  you  speak  of,  the  manhood  you 
for  yourself,  you  might  have  long 
secured,  at  least,  my  gratitude,  and 
i  us  both  the  ignominy  of  this  night 
t  is  useless  to  look  back.  I  have 
ig  more  to  say.  Let  us  part — -in  hate 
will.  I  am  indifferent  alike  to  your 
ms  and  your  vengeance.    Avail  your- 
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self  of  whatever  power  the  law  gives  you  ; 
but  here  we  now  part,  never  to  meet 
again." 

As  she  said  this,  she  moved  away,  and  I 
still  lingered  behind  to  protect  her  retreat  if 
it  should  be  necessary. 

"  No,  madam,  not  so  easily.  We  do  not 
part  I  command  you  to  leave  this  place, 
and  go  with  me.  It  is  my  pleasure.  Do  not 
compel  me  to  enforce  it." 

Seeing  him  rush  forward  to  follow  her,  I 
placed  myself  between  them. . 

"  I  charge  you,"  cried  the  dwarf,  "  to 
stand  out  of  my  path.    It  will  be  dangerous." 

"  You  have  threatened  me  before,"  I 
exclaimed,  *'  and  it  is  full  time  that  you  and 
I  should  understand  each  other.  I  have  an 
advMitage  over  you,  which  I  do  not  desire 
to  use,  except  in  extremity.  Be  careful, 
therefore,  how  you  provoke  it.  Advance  no 
further,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  the  conse- 


"So,  then,   you   champion   her  in   her 
guilt,"  he  cried. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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know  of  no  guilt,"  I  repli 
not  interfered  hitherto.  I  had 
so.  But  I  will  not  suffer  any 
coininitted  towards  her.  She 
D  act  as  she  pleases." 
jid  what  right  have  you  to 

ITie  right  which  every  man 
:t  a  woman  against  outrage." 
warn  you  for  the  last  time,"  e: 
warf,  his  eyeballs  flashing  fire 
who  have  done  this ;  you  w 
ed  and  destroyed  her — desti 
Do  not  ui^e  me  to  the  rel 
rst  for.  Put  your  hand  up 
is  my  outstretched  arm ;  on 
h  your  iingers,  and  put  me 
:e!" 

Tea  was  standing  at  my  side, 
charge  you,"  she  said,  "  to  le 
0  into  the  bouse.     He  will  not 
'  me." 

will  dare  the  depths  of  perdit 
'  you  wherever  you  go.    See 
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shrinks  from  me  ! — this  champion  and  bully, 
for  whom  you  stand  condemned  and  branded 
before  the  world !" 

"  Bully !"  I  cried  ;  "  if  you  were  not  the 
feeble,  wretched  thing  you  are,  I  would 
strike  you  to  the  earth.  It  is  you,  not  I, 
that  have  worked  out  this  shame,  for  your 
own  fiendish  ends.  Did  you  not  tell  me 
that  you  helped  and  encouraged  our  inter- 
course—  that  you  saw  feelings  growing 
up,  and  used  all  your  arts  to  heighten 
them  into  an  attachment  which  you  knew 
would  bring  misery  upon  us  all  ?  For 
what  purpose,  devil  as  you  are,  did  you 
do  this  ? " 

"  To  break  her  heart,  for  she  had  broken 
mine." 

"  Be  content,  theii,  with  what  you  have 
done,  and  leave  us.  You  have  placed  me 
in  a  position  which  no  fear  of  consequences 
can  induce  me  to  abandon.  I  will  protect 
her  to  the  last  Look  upon  us  henceforth 
as  inseparable,  and  rid  us  of  your  presence, 
lest  I  lose  all  self-command." 
n2 
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US  I  lifted  him  up  by  main  strength,  and 
filing  him  upon  the  groimd. 

Leaving  him  there,  I  hastened  to  Astrea, 
and  we  both  went  into  the  house,  taking 
care  to  lock  and  bar  the  door,  so  that  he 
could  not  follow  lis.  The  windows  of  the 
sitting-room  went  down  close  to  the  gravel 
walk  outside,  upon  which  they  opened. 
These  were  already  secured,  and  we  were 
safe. 

As  we  sat  there,  half  an  hour  aftervi'ards, 
a  low  piteous  voice  came  wailing  through 
the  shutters,  uttering  one  word,  which  it 
repeated  it  intervals,  in  a  tone  that  pierced 
me  to  the  soul.  "  Astrea !  Astrea !  Astrea ! " 
It  was  a  voice  so  freighted  with  sorrow, 
diat,  had  not  evil  passions  intervened,  to 
shut  our  hearts  to  its  petition,  we  must  have 
relented,  and  shovra  mercy  to  him  out  of 
whose  despair  it  issued.  But  we  held  oiu* 
breaths,  hardly  daring  to  look  in  each  other's 
faces,  and  moved  not. 

God !  all  the  long  night  that  wailing  voice 
seemed  repeating  in  fainter  tones,  '*  Astrea ! 
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i!  Afitrea!"  All  the  long 
'  whom  h  ns  addressed,  a 
ealed  in  Tun — let  me  nc 
TV !  ManT  years  hare  sin 
ter  recollections,  but  tha 
to  vibrate  on  my  heart,  ai 
urges  np  as  I  heard  it  tl 
^  tears  of  mortal  agony. 


PART    THE    THIRD: 

mm. 
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1. 


The  colour  of  my  life  was  changed 
in  a  single  night.  Years  of  excitement 
could  not  have  wrought  such  a  miracle 
upon  me.  The  next  day,  I  seemed  to 
have  passed  out  of  my  former  self  into  a 
new  individual  and  a  new  state  of  exist- 
ence. I  was  no  longer  alone !  I  was  no 
longer  drilting  about,  aimless  and  dreamy. 
Ther^  was  work  for  me  to  do,  and  the 
interest  I  had  in  it  was  vivid  and  en- 
grossing. 

What  had  become  of  the  dwarf?    Not  a 

trace  of  him  was  to  be  found.     I  examined 

the  grass,  and  fancied  I  could  detect  two 

or  three   dark  spots ;  but  there  had  been 

n3 
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leary  showers  in  the  night 
nould  had  been  thrown  i 
here,  discolouring  the  verd 
lot  detennine  whether  thesi 
)lood-marks,  as  I  feared,  < 
>eating  of  rain  and  mire. 
rouble  myself  any  ferther. 
;utor  was  gone.  That  was 
o  be  assured  of;  and  our  r 
o  escape  from  a  place  in  wh 
onger  safe  for  us  to  remain. 
That  moumfiil  voice  was 
lars  ;  but  the  consciousness  < 
ense  of  triiuuph,  the  selfish 
tiness,  out-clamoured  it !  £ 
vas,  to  return  in  after  years 
ilways  seenjed  more  piteou 
aden  with  pain  and  bitten 
niserable  night  receded  farth( 
lack  into  the  darkness  of  the 
ipoil  me  the  next  morning  w 
if  a  feeling  of  asperity  and 
Phere  was  yet  the  risk  thi 
night  re-appear,  and  as  ev< 
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ceming  his  rights  and  his  probable  mode 
of  proceeding  was  vague  and  uncertain,  we 
were  much  more  occupied  in  thinking  of 
our  own  security,  than  of  his  sufferings 
or  wrongs.  Indeed,  under  the  influence  of 
the  feelings  that  actuated  us  then,  we  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  wrongs  were  all  on  our  side,  and  that 
whatever  he  might  have  suffered,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  measure  of  just 
punishment  for  having  inflicted  them. 

People  who  do  a  wrong,  seldom  have 
any  difficulty  in  finding  out  excuses  and 
justifications  for  it.  We  certainly  had 
abundant  ground  to  complwn  of  the  con- 
duct of  poor  Mephistophiles.  We  were 
not  aware  that  in  those  moments  of  irri- 
tation and  revenge,  we  exaggerated  his 
faults,  and  palliated  our  own.  We  could 
see  everything  he  had  done  that  was  harsh, 
or  disagreeable,  or  unjust;  we  could  see 
nothing  we  had  done  ourselves  that  was 
not  forced  upon  us  in  self-defence,  and 
capable  of  vindication.    We  had  acted  all 
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like  any  other  piece   of  cun&ng  gesticu- 
lation. 

I  was  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the 
deep  and  harrowing  enaotion  he  exhibited 
was  mere  acting,  or  at  least  a  passing 
spasm  of  wounded  vanity,  or  even  of  love 
in  its  dying  throes.  It  was  comfortable 
to  suppose  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
impose  upon  me  to  the  last,  to  gull  and 
outrage  me.  I  wanted  some  such  apology 
to  myself  for  hating  him,  with  that  heart- 
rending cry  rising  up  out  of  the  earth,  and 
ascending  in  accents  of  unutterable  gri^ 
to  heaven !  It  was  neediid  that  I  should 
hate  and  despise  him  during  the  first  feW 
hours  of  that  violent  transition  which  was 
to  alter  the  whole  &ce  of  things,  and 
project  me  into  a  new  life,  in  which  oc- 
cupation and  intercourse  were  to  be  dis- 
'  placed  by  lonely  wanderings  and  the  isola- 
tion of  the  heart  It  was  neediiil  that  I 
should  have  some  strong  sophism  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  that  was  henceforth  to  yawn 
between  me  and  mankind ;  and  I  felt  that 
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erect,  and  looked  into  Astrea's  face  with 
eyes  that  rained  joy,  and  pride,  and  ex- 
ultation into  hers? 

Some  sorts  of  happiness  are  essentially 
cruel  and  selfish.  Such  was  hers — such 
was  mine.  We  knew  it;  yet,  although 
our  natures  were  not  originally  hard  or 
narrow,  we  would  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
generous  even  in  our  thoughts  towards 
him  we  had  wronged.  We  were  afraid 
to  trust  our  feeUngs  in  that  direction. 

Few  questions  passed  between  us  that 
morning.  We  knew  by  instinct  what  was 
before  us,  and  what  it  was  necessary  for 
each  of  us  to  do.  We  had  a  mutual  fear 
that  he  was  dead,  but  we  did  not  give  it 
utterance.  There  was  no  need.  We  knew 
that  the  same  terror  was  in  both  our  minds, 
and  we  tried  to  avoid  it.  We  imagined 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  cheerful,  and 
bimish  all  gloomy  and  distressing  subjects. 
It  was  a  kind  of  hymeneal  day  with  us ! 
There  were  wild  altars  in  our  thoughts, 
hung  with   garlands,   and  lighted  up   by 
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unshine ;  and  to  these  wi 
'ows  and  offerings,  and  all 
;aiety,  without  much  spe* 
ummon  into  our  looks, 
risible  effort  in  all  this  at  l 
lotwithstanding  the  ghastly 
vith  blood,  which  seemed  < 
hen  to  come  out  of  the  d 
light,  and  hold  us  back,  oi 
mt  the  day  valiantly. 

Astrea  did  not  go  to  the  \ 
vas  not  from  an  apprehensii 
ihe  should  see,  but  from  a 
lion  to  the  light,  which  stn 
ler  that  morning.  She  li 
larkened,  and  busied  hersel 
larations  for  departure.  \ 
:hanged  a  single  word  oh 
iret  both  felt  how  imperai 
ly  from  that  house.  And 
lot  mere  travelling  for  eas 
How  rapidly  we  got  throi 
vork,  and  what  vivacity  thi 
iyes  and  fingers !     It  was 
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to  get  away,  as  if  all  our  joys  lay  before 
us,  and  at  a  distance  from  that  place, 
which  gave  such  activity  to  our  motions. 
At  a  hasty  glance  it  might  be  supposed 
we  were  merrily  occupied,  there  was  so 
much  alacrity  in  the  bustle  we  made ;  but 
the  bent  and  silent  heads  offered  a  strange 
contradiction  to  the  busy  hands. 

At  last  the  moment  came  when  we  were 
to  t^e  our  departure.  A  thrill  of  terror 
shot  through  oxn  veins,  as  a  close  post- 
chaise,  sweeping  through  the  trees,  stopped 
suddenly  at  the  door,  where  we  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  portico,  with  our  cases 
and  boxes  waiting  for  its  arrival.  The 
good  people  of  the  house,  somewhat 
alarmed,  and  hardly  knowing  what  con- 
struction to  put  upon  this  sudden  move- 
ment, which  they  connected  vaguely  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  night  before,  were 
dotted  about  the  gravel  walk  and  under 
the  trees ;  two  very  old  people  and  two 
or  three  grandchildren,  looking  up  help- 
lessly  at  us,  with   a  bewildering  wonder 
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in  their  open  mouths,  which 
other  circiunstances,  might  i 
us ;  but  we  were  not  in  a  i 
preciate  points  of  humour.  T 
less  and  oppressive,  shook  us 
core  as  I  handed  Astrea  in' 
chaise,  and  hastily  following 
the  door — leaving  the  window 
we  might  breathe  freely,  an 
object  distinctly  around  us,  an( 
of  us. 

There  was  a  desperate  exult; 
moment,  too! — a  riotous  ser 
happiness  !  I  was  carrying 
from  the  whole  world !  Astre 
up  the  whole  world  for  me  I 
beat  loudly,  and  poured  ib 
blood  into  my  throbbing  te 
postilion  cracked  his  whip,  ar 
ing  horses  started  off  with  i 
if  they  woidd  tear  up  the 
turned  to  each  other, — our 
lighted  up  with  a  flush  of 
clasped  her  hands  in  mine,  a 
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a  hundred  burning  kisses  upon  them  ;  and 
when  we  cleared  the  little  valley,  and 
felt  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  cool  uplands 
upon  our  cheeks,  we  thought  that,  from 
the  days  of  the  first  innocence  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  to  that  bom-,  no  two  people 
ever  loved  each  other  so  passionately,  or 
were  ever  so  profoundly  happy ! 
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II. 

The  first  hour  of  accomplished  love  is 
perhaps  the  only  passage  in  a  man's  life 
with  which  he  is  perfectly  satisfied.  It  is 
the  only  reality  that  does  not  disappoint 
the  dream  of  expectation.  There  is  no 
region  of  speculation  beyond  it — its  ho- 
rizon boimds  the  world — ^its  present  engnlfc 
the  past  and  the  future.  In  all  other  ci^ 
cumstances,  it  is  true  that — 

"  Uui  never  it,  but  alirsfi  to  be,  bleit ;" 

but  here  the  aphorism  is  falsified.  In  thii 
brief  hour,  the  lover  is  bo  thoroughly 
"blest"  as  to  have  but  one  desire  left, — 
that  it  should  last  for  ever  I    Clouds,  sur- 
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charged  with  tears  that  will  liot  flow, 
gather  into  our  eyes  as  we  look  back 
upon  these  memories. 

What  we  both  wanted  was  oblivion. 
We  were  anxious  to  forget  everything, 
except  the  perilous  delight  we  had  borne, 
like  a  burning  brand,  out  of  that  dark 
struggle.  We  had  the  oblivion  we  desired 
—for  a  time.  All  other  considerations 
were  absorbed  in  ourselves.  The  scenes 
and  the  people  with  whom  we  had  been 
mixed  up,  and  the  incidents  that  had 
driven  us  out  Irom  amongst  them,  en- 
tered no  more  into  our  conversation,  than 
if  they  had  never  existed.  We  felt  that 
we  had  given  up  the  old  life  and  had  begun 
a  new  one,  and  that  an  effort  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  ourselves  against  any  sug- 
gestions of  pity  or  remorse  that  might 
point  towards  the  waste  and  ashes  we 
had  left  behind  us.  We  felt,  too,  that 
these  efforts  hardened  us ;  but  people  who 
harden  themselves  for  each  other's  sake 
against  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  a  great 
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faith  in  their  own  sensibilit; 
process  of  hardening  is  goinj 
even  believe  that  the  more 
become,  and  the  more  coir 
isolate  their  sympathies,  the 
ness  they  are  capable  of  devel 
other.  It  is  hke  people  who 
doors  and  windows  to  enjo; 
by  themselves,  foi^etting  th 
and  healthy  elements  and 
light,  sunshine,  air — are  diffi 
versal. 

I  took  precautions  to  avo! 
of  being  tracked.  I  knew  nc 
to  dread — what  shapes  of  re 
tribution  might  follow  me; 
law  or  vengeance,  it  was  equa 
at  least  while  blood  was  hot  ( 
to  cut  oif  all  piu^uit  Dismis 
chaise  outside  Dover,  we  wal 
town,  having  sent  our  luggag 
a  different  conveyance.  I  urj 
trea  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
at  present, — that  we  should  n 
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the  drive  or  the  esplanade, — that,  in  short, 
we  ought  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in 
obscurity.  -The  colour  mounted  into  her 
cheeks  as  I  spoke  to  her,  and  heavy  rolling 
clouds  seemed  to  coxirse  over  her  face.  It 
was  early  to  open  the  book  of  fate  for 
omens  of  the  future!  She  had  never 
thought  of  this  before.  The  actual  details 
and  hiuniliations  of  the  Pariah's  life  had 
never  presented  themselves  to  her;  and 
this  unexpected  suggestion  of  the  ban  that 
shut  us  out  from  the  open  daylight  of  the 
world  aroimd  us,  fell  heavily  upon  her. 
It  was  the  first  blush  of  shame !  But 
shaking  off  her  rich  tresses,  which  in  the 
heat  and  flurry  had  fallen  down  over  her 
shoulders,  she  looked  up  at  me,  and 
laughed — a  brave  laugh,  that  chilled  me 
to  the  heart. 

Passing  out  of  Dover  in  a  carriage  which 
we  hired  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tovm, 
we  made  oxir  way  in  the  haze  of  the 
evening  towards  a  scattered  village  on  the 
coast  near  Walmer  Castle.     Here  we  es- 
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the  one  spot,  with  its  rusty  wheels  half 
buried  in  the  drift  of  gravel  and  sea-weed 
— all  such  little  unchangeable  items  of  that 
memorable  leisure  are  strongly  impressed 
upon  me. 

It  would  have  been  very  dreary  if  we 
had  not  had  something  in  ourselves'  to 
M  back  upon ;  and  as  long  as  that 
lasted,  we  bore  up  against  the  flatness 
and  suneness  of  our  hves.  The  sea,  of 
all  things,  grows  heavy  and  wearing  to 
people  whose  constitutions  are  not  capable 
of  drinking  in  health  and  elasticity  from 
its  exhilarating  breezes.  There  is  nothing 
so  monotonous  as  the  wfuling  and  lashing 
sea;  especially  in  the  night-time,  when 
darkness  covers  it,  and  its  presence  is 
announced  only  by  that  eternal  siu-^ng 
and  moaning  of  the  waters  which  strike 
upon  the  invalided  fancy  like  the  cries  of 
suffering  spirits.  The  seaboard  population 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany  have  an  ocean 
superstition  which  exactly  answers  to  this 
interpretation  of  the    pecidiar  melancholy 

VOL.  1.  o 
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Although  we  hid  ourselves  in  this  re- 
tirement for  several  months,  I  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  further 
security  of  changmg  my  name.  I  yielded 
to  the  prudence  of  avoiding  a  colhsion 
with  the  dwarf,  if  he  still  lived;  but  I 
shrank  from  the  meanness  of  denying  my- 
self to  any  demand  that  might  be  made 
upon  us,  should  our  retreat  be  discovered. 

All  links  between  us  and  London  were 
broken.  For  three  months,  Astrea  had 
had  no  communication  with  anybody.  Her 
fiiends  and  relations  might  have  sup- 
posed that  she  was  dead,  which  she  wished 
them  to  think.  She  knew  that  she  was 
dead  to  the  world,  and  that  she  should 
never  re-enter  it ;  and  she  ojily  looked 
fonvard  to  the  moment  when  she  might 
put  her  house  in  order,  and  sit  down  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  tranquillity  and 
obscxuity.  In  the  beginning,  this  was  a 
gladdening  prospect  to  her ;  her  high  spirits 
and  bounding  enthusiasm  sped  onwards 
into  the  future,  and  filled  it  with  images 
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•  two  before  dinm 
erval  as  well  as 

,  our  reserve  on 
ly  wore  off,  and  it 
ilk  freely  upon  th 
tierto  been  reluctai 
e  wintry  conversi 
:,  yet  wonderfully 
of  spirit,  showed 
I  character  was  i 
are  easily  chafed 
he  used  to  be, 
'ords,  and  small  ' 
formerly  she  wo' 
ith  indifference, 
ed,  I  could  hard 
on ;  and,  notwitl 
;y  and  elevation 

•  manner,  I  could  i 
1  strength  behind, 
raness,  which  stil 
3re  was  much  seci 
n.  Sometimes  sht 
a  of  a  woman  wl 
itual  expression  i 
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self-possession  by  the  mere  energy  of  her 
will,  and  who,  when  that  &iled  her,  would 
break  down  at  once,  and  be  shattered,  hke 
a  vase,  in  the  ^. 

The  winter  was  deepening  round  us, 
and  drifting  gales  ran  shudderingly  along 
the  bleak  strand,  and  rising  over  the  waters 
lashed  them  into  fury,  till  they  broke  upon 
the  ears  like  distant  thunder.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  terrible  grandeur  in  these  scenes,  ' 
when  a  rush  of  black  clouds,  descending 
upon  the  sea,  blotted  out  its  mighty  palpi- 
tations, burying  it,  and  the  masses  that 
floated  on  its  surfe.ce,  under  one  vast  pall, 
which  hung  there  hke  a  curtain,  till  the 
lightning  rent  it  open  and  disclosed  an 
horizon  of  fire.  But  these  occasional 
changes,  although  they  imparted  a  httle 
variety  to  the  out-of-door  scene,  only 
helped  to  make  our  in-door  life  the  more 
tritte,  by  shutting  us  up  half  the  day  in 
the  house. 

The  seasons  are  all-important  to  two 
people  who  are  living  apart  from  the  world. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  depends  upon 
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marriages,  and  deaths,  which,  I  believe, 
I  had  never  read  m  my  life  before,  were 
now  explored  with  breathless  cufiosity. 
But  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month, 
our  curiosity  diminished ;  and  as  we  be- 
came  more  and  more  divorced  from  so- 
ciety, and  om*  personal  interest  in  it  fell 
away,  the  newspaper  lost  its  charm.  It 
lay  sometimes  untouched  upon  the  table. 
Astrea  relinquished  it  first ;  and  although  I 
dawdled  over  it  every  day  out  of  sheer 
inanition,  it  only  yielded  me  a  sort  of 
excuse  for  silence.  Astrea  saw  that  I 
used  it  as  a  refuge  against  a  tete-d-tite 
after  breakfast,  and  had  the  good  sense 
to  provide  herself  with  other  occupations, 
so  that  she  should  not  seem  to  be 
deserted  for  the  newspaper! 

This  was  all  very  well  in  the  morning. 
But  when  the  rapid  darkness  fell,  and 
evening  and  night,  came,  how  was  time 
to  be  filled  ?  It  was  not  always  plea^ 
sant  to  sit  listening  to  the  savage  roar 
of  the  waters  across  the  high  road  in 
front  of   our  windows,  or  to  watch  the 
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that,  if  he  still  lived,  his  vengeance  was 
not  idle.  Yet  we  had  never  heard  of 
him,  although,  had  he  taken  any  steps 
to  trace  us,  I  must  have  heard  of  them 
through  the  channel  by  which  all  other 
communications  were  conveyed  to  me. 
Had  he  abandoned  the  revenge  he  had 
threatened  us  with,  or  were  all  animosities 
between  us  discharged  in  the  grave  ?  My 
belief  was  that  he  was  dead, — judging 
partly  from  his  wound,  and  the  dreadful 
excitement  he  had  undergone,  which  was 
not  unlikely  to  prove  fatal  to  a  frame  so 
liable  to  snap  from  any  violent  action. 
Astrea  thought  otherwise:  she  was  con- 
vinced that  he  still  lived,  and  that  he 
was  cherishing  some  subtle  scheme  to 
destroy  us.  She  said  that  she  knew  him 
better  than  I  did,  and  over  and  over  again 
cautioned  me  to  be  upon  my  guard.  I 
mged  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  requisite  information,  to  set 
our  doubts  at  rest,  and  I  proposed  to  go 
to  London  privately  for  the  purpose.  But 
Astrea  strongly  resisted   that   proceeding. 


She  cjA  i>oK  eatv  to  obtsn  any  iii£ 

Tbe  coarse  sh«  took  upon  tlii< 
^ve  me  some  uiwaaDess.  I  n 
mr  ovn  heait  the  question  sbe 
<]aent]r  sUiteA,  bat  vfaicb  I  coa 
ansver.  Smppote  he  ra  JeaJf 
onlr  suppose  it ;  1  coold  not  fo 
specolation  anr  &vtfaer.  Astrea  n 
coDJ«cttired  that  all  was  mist  an 
in  my  miiMl  beyond  that  pointy 
therefore  indifferent  about  clearing 
present  position.  She  thought  i 
to  leave  things  as  they  were  than 
Dew  sources  of  embarrassment— 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness ! 

This  was  the  main  topic  betv 
We  talked  over  it  perpetually,  a 
to  ^t  up  long  past  midnight, 
foolish  webs  of  things  that  migt 
be,  and  unweaving  things  that  hi 
for  the  sake  of  &ncying  how  dJ 
we  might  have  woven  them  had 
the   threads  from    the   first  in   c 
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hands!  One  night — a  gusty,  dry,  cc 
night — while  we  were  thus  engaged, 
usual,  in  a  kind  of  waking  dream  ov 
the  fire,  a  sudden  knock  at  the  do 
startled  the  whole  house.  It  was  a  ve 
small  house,  or  cottage,  and  the  soui 
ran  all  up  the  httle  stairs,  and  seemi 
to  enter  bodily  every  one  of  the  litt 
rooms.  It  was  a  peremptory  and  nervoi 
knock.  The  chcumstance  was  extraorc 
nary  in  itself,  particularly  at  that  hou] 
and  before  the  owner  of  the  house,  wl 
occupied  the  rooms  below,  could  mal 
up  his  mind  to  open  the  door,  he  thougl 
it  necessary  to  take  my  opinion  and  couns 
on  the  subject 

'*  If  it  be  for  you,  sir,  what  am  I  i 
say  ?"  cried  the  man,  looking  a  little  pa 
and  frightened. 

"  For  me  ?  That  is  very  xmUkely — ver 
But  if  it  should  be " 

"  At  home,  of  com-se,"  said  Astrea.  " 
it  be  anybody  for  us,  show  them  up." 

We  listened  anxiously,  as  the  landlo: 
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III. 

"  You  have  forgotten  me,"  said  tlie 
stranger.  "  I  am  not  siuprised  at  it. 
Many  years  have  elapsed,  and  great 
changes  have  happened  since  we  parted." 

I  scrutinized  him  carefully.  His  voice 
awakened  some  dim  associations,  hut  no- 
thing distinctly ;  and  I  could  not  recall 
where  or  when  I  had  seen  him  before. 
At  length,  just  as  I  had  almost  given  it 
up,  it  burst  upon  me  all  at  once. 

''Forrester!"  I  exclaimed. 

''You  find  me  altered*     But  it  is  only 


■t&KTS   ASD   ALTABS. 

We  an  iher  in  time.  I 
bc^  TOO  vQl  Dot  think  I  hare  intrnded 
tmwsnntablT  npoa  you.  The  tratit  is, 
but,* — and  he  tmiied  hesitatingly  to- 
wards Aarca,  who  was  still  standing, 
lookii^  tm,  and  wondenng  at  the  scene 
before  her. 

I  fimsbed  the  sentence  for  him  by  in- 
trododng  him  to  her  in  a  hurried  way.  It 
was  the  first  time  such  a  ceremony  had 
taken  place.  I  did  not  know  how  it  was 
to  be  done  exactly,  and  felt  at  a  toss  how 
to  designate  her.  To  escape  the  dJfSculty, 
I  simply  presented  him,  but  did  not  repeat 
her  name.  The  circumstance  was  trifling 
in  itself,  and  proceeded,  on  my  part,  from 
delicacy,  rather  than  any  evasion  of  re- 
)q)onsibility ;  but  I  thought  Astrea  as  she 
made  a  very  fonnal  curtsey  to  the  stranger, 
looked  hurt  and  angry.  Slight  things  were 
beginning  to  jar  upon  her  nerves ;  and  it 
was  not  until  I  noticed  the  effect  of  this 
trivial  action  upon  her,  that  I  had  the  least 
suspicion  she  would  have  even  noticed  it. 
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Forrester  was  much  altered.  His  face 
had  grown  thinner,  and  was  bronzed  all 
over;  his  figure  had  spread  out,  and  be- 
come gaunt ;  and  his  voice  had  fallen  into 
a  low,  husky  tone,  in  which  I  could  trace 
hardly  a  single  reminiscence  of  those  modu- 
lations in  which  he  used  to  relate  ghost 
stories,  and  other  strange  narratives,  with 
such  wonderful  gusto  and  effect  The 
sight  of  him  —  seated  there  in  a  great 
cushioned  chair  by  the  fireside  that  win- 
ter's night,  talking  in  his  deep  voice, — 
brought  back  a  flood  of  memories.  A 
youth  of  mental  sorcery  and  disordered 
passion — ^things  inexplicable  in  themselves, 
and  marvellous  in  their  issues — ^returned 
upon  me,  bringing  with  them  the  awe  and 
superstition  of  the  old  creed.  It  was  like 
a  piece  of  enchantment  I  was  living  in 
that  world  of  spirits  over  again ;  and  as  I 
observed  Forrester  stretch  out  his  long, 
sharp  fingers  over  the  table,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  he  was  come  on  a  mis- 
sion from  a  potentate,  whom  people  gene* 


*  Hi.  III?    AXD   ALTAKS. 

rxlj  EuiDe  vhh  rooR'  teirar  than  reelect 
Oi*  roone.  1  shook  off  tbese  absurd 
Eciicies :  aad  after  a  few  general  rerelations 
3a  bodi  ades..  daring  wfaicfa  be  told  me 
:hat  be  h;^  «p»it  all  tbe  interrening  rears 
:Q  waoderins  cfaiefly  in  tbe  East,  and  ~tbat 
li^  had  fouDd  bis  way  back  to  England 
^nlr  within  tbe  last  two  months.  1  in- 
quired bow  he  had  fliscorered  our  retreat. 
"  I  was  anxious  to  see  you  again."  he 
replied,  **  and  bani^  found  and  lost  several 
Taces  of  vou  in  London,  I  went  into  the 
lOTth,  behering  that  there,  at  least,  I 
ihould  obtain  some  satisfoctor}'  tidings, 
four  agent  knew  me,  and  was,  perhaps, 
nore  confidential  with  me  than  be  would 
lave  been  with  others."  He  paused,  as 
f  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  ought 
:o  enter  into  particulars  before  Astrea. 
Siy  only  apprehension  was,  that  he  was 
ibout  to  make  some  allusion  to  former 
rircumstances  tn  which  we  had  been  mu- 
ually  interested,  and  intimating  to  him  by 
t  sign,  which  he  evidently  understood,  my 
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desire  to  avoid  all  those  matters,  I  re- 
quested him  to  continue  his  narrative. 

"Pray  go  on,'*  said  I,  assuming  an  ap- 
pearance of  the  utmost  candour ;  '*  we 
have  no  secrets  from  each  other." 

"He  seemed  to  think  that  something 
had  happened  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  you  to  keep  out  of  London,"  Forres- 
ter resumed.  "This  first  attracted  my 
attention,  and,  being  an  idle  man,  I 
thought  my  services  might  be  of  use 
to  you.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  prevailing 
on  him  to  give  me  yoiu*  address,  nor 
would  he  consent  to  give  it  until  I  had 
made  some  inquiries  in  certain  quarters 
in  town,  which  he  indicated  to  me.  He 
had  strong  suspicions  that  there  was 
danger  in  those  quarters;  and  the  only 
mducement  I  could  bribe  him  with  was 
that  I  should  ascertain  whether  his  sus- 
picions were  well  founded,  in  order  that 
I  might  apprise  you  of  the  result.  He 
would  have  done  all  this  himself,  but  he 
was  afraid  you  might  think  it  a  liberty." 

B  3 


■'^-il.  HT  jtewvd  is  certainly  a  ajm^wi 
^Ji'w:  mc  [  cannot  'rmrntr  wfuc  oMjin 
~e^  iie  cmud  bave  set  yaa  apon." 

~  ^rrest^  'jfoked.  at  me  »rav  emiueallv 
?:-.'  .ud  -snail  zroy  eyes,  and  wfaen  be  wa: 
!nii^'^  by  jny  acron^  feefing,  the  Egbi 
'riioE  c^e  inro  dxaa  conveyed  it  triti 
■xirr^  amnlar  effect.  At  dris  moment,  in 
-Ls  -"^es  and  in  his  rmce,  tbere  was  an 
ar,7-'i>tik<acie  expreason  of  grief  and 
crrr.-Daascn  as  he  pronoonced  the  name 
f^  ie  dwart 

I  coa£;^  I  was  stankd  at  the  sound, 
The  my^ery  that  had  always  hong  ovei 
Forrester  was  dai^er  than  ever.  He  was 
utterly  nnHke  aQ  other  men.  Whaterei 
subject  or  bnaneas  he  took  an  interest  in, 
tteerned  to  grow  mto  solemn  importance 
under  his  hands,  and  to  acquire  an  unac- 
countable fascinatkm  frran  his  connection 
with  it.  His  attenuated  figure,  the  habit  of 
loneliness  which  imparted  such  severe  and 
inflexible  gravity  to  his  features,  his  veiy 
dreKR,  loose,  careless,  and   slouching,  all 
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lielped  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  his  words. 
Had  the  Wandering  Jew  suddenly  appeared 
before  us,  and  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
dwarf,  I  could  not  have  been  more  as- 
tonished My  steward  was  ignorant  of 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  Forrester 
had  left  England  before  it  began.  By 
what  means,  then,  could  Forrester  have 
obtained  a  clue  to  him  ?  It  really  looked 
like  a  stroke  of  diablerie. 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?  "  inquired  As- 
trea,  quite  as  much  surprised  as  I  was 
myseUl 

"  I  have  known  hhn  many  years,"  he 
returned. 

'*  How  very  strange,'*  I  observed.  "  This 
gentleman,"  I  continued,  turning  to  Astrea, 
"  is  a  very  old  friend  of  mine.  Long  be- 
fore I  knew  you,  we  were  much  together ; 
at  one  time  inseparable.  Yet  I  never 
heard  him  speak  of — did  you  know  liim, 
then  ?  '*  I  inquired  of  Forrester^ 

"Yes;  intimately.  I  was  in  his  con- 
fidence. There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
that" 


.2^ 
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I  was  all  impatience  to  know  whether 
the  dwarf  still  livedo  but  was  afraid  to 
ask  the  question,  or,  rather,  to  betray  my 
anxiety  about  it.  Astrea,  as  usual,  was 
more  courageous, 

**  You  have  seen  him  then  ?  It  was  to 
him,  I  presume,  the  steward  directed  your 
inquiries  ?  " 

"Exactly  so;  but  I  must  beg  an  in- 
demnity for  the  man's  zeal,  if  you  think 
he  did  wrong  in  confiding  his  fears  to  me." 

"  These  old  servants,"  I  replied,  "  will 
do  things  their  own  way.  Pray  go  on. 
You  saw  him  ? " 

"Yes,  I  saw  him." 
How  long  since?" 
I  left  him  only  last  night." 

At  these  words,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
indulging  myself  with  a  very  long  breath, 
which  I  certainly  had  not  ventured  upon 
smce  the  beginning  of  this  nervous  con- 
versation ;  and  even  Astrea,  in  spite  of  her 
grand  air  of  indifference,  looked  a  little 
more  at  her  ease. 


it 
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I  wfl]  tell  you  everything  exactly  as  u 
[)eDed.  I  came  here  to  tell  it  to  you, 
11^  I  m^t  be  the  means  of  rendering 
e  service — at  both  sides.  If  I  should 
anything  painful  to  either,  you  must 
ive  me.  My  intention  is  not  to  in- 
fresh  wounds,  but  to  heal  old  ones." 
'e  assured  him  that  we  accepted  his 
ness  as  it  was  meant ;  and  he  then 
t  on. 

Harley  (that  was  the  name  of  the 
ard)  suspected  that  you  had  had  a 
Tel  in  that  quarter ;  and,  in  the  course 
ime  inquiries  he  had  made,  he  discovered 
your  antagonist,  as  he  supposed,  had 
I  shot,  and  his  fears,  following  up  this 
}very,  led  him  to  apprehend  nothing 
than  a  criminal  prosecution.  Finding 
I  was  personally  acquunted  with  the 
leman,  he  entreated  me  to  ascertain 
tly  hqw  the  case  stood.  I  knew  nothing 
}.  Harley  threw  out  some  vague  con- 
ires  as  to  the  cause  of  this  supposed 
rel ;  but  they  were  so  very  vague,  that 
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I  thought  it  best  to  dismiss  them  from  my 
mind  altogether,  and  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion  I  sought  from  the  principal  himself. 
You  must  remember  that  I  have  not  yet 
heard  your  version  of  the  affafr,  and  that  I 
am  now  about  to  give  you  his. 

''It  is  about  a  month  since  I  first  saw 
hun.  He  was  in  a  small  room  leading  from 
his  bed-chamber,  and  was  apparently  suffer- 
ing great  pain.  An  extraordinary  change 
had  taken  place  in  him  since  I  had  formerly 
known  him.  His  person  was  emaciated 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  showing  his  angular 
and  ungainly  form  at  a  distressing  disad- 
vantage. His  face  had  withered  away  to  a 
narrow  point  under  the  large  bones  of  his 
head,  which  looked  larger  than  ever,  with 
his  great  shock  hair  starting  out  from  it  on 
all  sides.  The  skin  of  his  face  had  become 
crimped  and  yellow ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able change  of  all  was,  that  his  hair,  a  dark 
auburn  when  I  knew  him,  was  quite  silvery, 
not  exactly  white  or  gray,  but  gleaming  all 
over.  This  gave  him  almost  an  unearthly 
appearance. 
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"  The  weather  was  cold,  and  pinched 
him  ;  and.  after  the  first  few  words  of 
recognitioD  were  over,  he  toM  me  that  the 
changes  of  the  season  affected  him  severely. 
A  bullet  was  lodged  somewhere  in  his 
shoulder,  and  the  easterly  winds  always 
inflicted  excnitiating  agonies  upon  him  in 
consequence.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  it  happened,  which  brought  out  the 
whole  narrative." 

Forrester  here  entered  into  all  the  det^s, 
which  were  accurate  enough  in  the  main, 
only  that  they  were  drawn  firom  the  dwarfs 
point  of  sight,  and  coloured  by  his  own 
vehemence  and  malice.  We  constantly 
stopped  Forrester,  to  set  him  right  on  par- 
ticular points;  and,  long  before  he  had 
wound  up  the  story,  we  found  ourselves 
embroiled  in  assertions  and  rejoinders,  which 
must  have  greatly  bewildered  him.  Without 
wasting  time  over  matters  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  only  new  fects  Forrester  had 
to  relate  to  us. 

On  the  night  when  we  had  the  rencontre 
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wth  the  little  demon,  the  ball,  as  I  appre- 
hended, had  struck  him  in  the  scuffle,  and, 
entering  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  had 
settled  in  the  back.  Crawling  off  in  consi- 
derable pain,  when  he  found  that  his  appeal 
to  Astrea  was  useless,  and  bleeding  the 
whole  way,  he  regained  a  carriage  which 
was  waiting  for  him  kt  a  little  distance,  and 
drove  back  to  London.  His  intention  was 
to  return  the  next  day  ;  but  loss  of  blood, 
agony  of  mind,  prostration  of  strength,  and 
physical  pain  rendered  the  journey  impos- 
sible.  For  several  days  his  life  hung  on  a 
thread,  and  two  or  three  months  elapsed 
before  he  was  able  to  move  about  the  house. 
An  awful  change  had  passed  over  him  in 
the  meanwhile  !  It  cost  even  Astrea  some 
stru^le  to  hide  the  shock  which  Forrester's 
description  of  his  sufferings  inflicted  on  her. 
Poor  Astrea !  she  had  need  to  shut  her 
heart  against  pity,  and  to  crush  all  tender- 
ness out  of  her  nature.  This  was  her  work 
—and  mine !  What  would  have  become  of 
her,  if  she  had  allowed  herself  to  look  back 
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Upon  it,  and  think,  and  feel  ?  No,  no ;  she 
dared  not  look  there  with  a  woman's  eyes  or 
a  woman's  heart  It  would  have  killed  her 
had  she  felt  it,  and  given  way  to  it  And  so 
she  sat  and  listened,  and  looked  cold  and 
angry  by  turns,  as  if  his  miseries  were  an 
impertinence  and  a  wrong  to  her ;  trying  to 
take  refuge  against  remorse  in  a  great  bravery 
of  hate  and  contempt 

He  related  the  whole  history  to  Forrester, 
who  had  been  in  his  confidence  about  the 
marriage  from  the  beginning.  We  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  inordinate  love,  suppressed, 
chafed,  galled,  and  tortured  into  madness, 
he  had  borne  to  Astrea'all  through  those 
years  of  malediction,  dimng  which  he  had 
exhausted  every  form  of  threat  and  appeal 
to  enforce  his  rights.  He  had  hoped  on 
wildly  to  the  last  He  had  watched  the 
progress  of  my  attachment  to  her,  and  had 
encouraged  it,  under  a  irantic  delusion, 
that  the  final  detection  of  it  would  place  her 
at  his  mercy.  His  mind  had  been  so  wrought 
upon  by  t^is  terrible  passion,  and  the  plots 
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and  schemes  he  was  for  ever  weaving  to  win 
or  ensnare  her^  that  much  of  his  conduct 
which  had  appeared  to  me  monstrous  and 
absurd,  became  susceptible  of  a  sufficiently 
obvious  solution. 

He  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  having 
taken  legal  means  to  compel  the  fiilfihnent 
of  the  contract,  his  fear  of  driving  Astrea  to 
extremities.  He  had  always  apprehended 
that,  the  moment  he  adopted  any  step  of 
that  kind,  she  would  make  her  escape  from 
Wm ;  and  his  policy  was  to  keep  on  terms 
with  her,  at  aU  events,  and,  by  a  system  of 
small,  perpetual  persecution,  to  subjugate 
her  at  last. 

And  now  that  she  was  gone,  and  that  she 
had  put  the  world  between  them,  what 
course  did  he  intend  to  pursue  ?  Implacable 
vengeance  against  me — ^peace  and  pardon 
for  her !  This  unintelligible  being,  whose 
person  was  not  more  hideous  than  his  mind, 
had  yet  in  the  depths  of  his  nature  one  drop 
of  sweetness,  that  redeemed  and  made  him 
human.    This  love  had  survived  all  hatreds 
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and  revenges ;  and  now  that  hope  was  over, 
that  its  ohject  never  could  soothe  his  ago- 
nies or  reward  his  devotion,  that  even  the 
sufferings  he  was  undergoing  on  her  account 
only  rendered  him  more  repulsive  in  her 
eyes,  nothing  but  tenderness  and  forgiveness 
towards  her  remaned,  with  the  bitterest 
regrets  and  self-accusations  for  the  wrongs 
he  had  done  her,  and  the  issues  to  which  he 
had  forced  her.  How  such  a  flower  of  noble 
and  delicate  feeling  could  have  sprung  up 
in  such  a  soil  was,  indeed,  inexplicable.  But 
it  is  wonderful  how  a  great  sorrow  purifies 
and  strengthens  the  soul ! 

But  for  me  ?  There  was  no  clemency 
for  me.  The  concentrated  venom  of  his 
nature  was  reserved  for  a  man  who  had 
robbed  him  of  the  miserable  right  of  perse- 
cuting Astrea!  Had  I  simply  made  her 
unhappy  by  awakening  a  passion  in  her 
heart,  and  then  abandoning  her  upon  the 
discovery  of  her  situation  (which  was  exactly 
what  he  appeared  to  have  calculated  upon), 
he  would  have  forgiven  me ;  he  might  have 
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even  been  grateful  to  me  for  having  humi- 
liated her,  and  cast  her  helpless  at  his  feet. 
But  the  crime  I  had  committed  in  loving 
her  too  well  to  forsake  her  admitted  of  no 
paDiation.  He  could  extract  nothing  out  of 
it  but  vengeance.  The  sleepless  hostility 
with  which  the  Indian  follows  the  trail  of 
his  foe  is  not  more  vindictive  and  persevering 
than  the  feelings  of  hatred  with  which  he 
coiled  himself  up  for  the  spring  which  he 
was  nursing  all  his  strength  to  make  upon 
me.  He  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  out 
of  the  house — ^but  he  was  coming!  No 
inducements,  no  arguments,  founded  on 
mercy  or  justice,  could  move  him  to  sue 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  He  was 
determined  to  hold  that  horror  over  our 
heads,  so  that  the  vulture  should  tear  our 
hearts,  and  shriek  *'  despair  r  in  our  ears 
for  ever  and  ever.  He  had  the  power  in  his 
own  hands  to  embitter  our  whole  lives,  and 
was  resolved  to  distil  the  last  dregs  of  the 
poison  that  was  to  rack  and  madden  us. 
I  did  not  expect  any  other  sort  of  treat- 
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lent  from  him.  To  me  he  was  still  the 
une  crooked  fiend  he  had  ever  been.  So 
IT  as  I  was  concerned,  he  was  perfectly 
onsistent ;  and  although  I  secretly  admired 
le  relenting  spirit  he  exhibited  towards 
LStrea,  recognising  in  it  the  elements  of  a 
>ndemess  which  circumstances  had  stunted, 
s  nature  had  stunted  his  person,  I  could 
ot  help  feeling  that  his  malice,  now  that  it 
ould  avful  him  nothing  except  the  gratifi- 
ition  of  a  wanton  revenge,  fully  justified 
enceforth  any  reprisals  opportunity  might 
nable  me  to  make.  It  plucked  out  all 
3mmiseration,  and  obhterated  the  injury 
f  injury  there  were)  of  which  he  com> 
lained. 

It  seemed  to  me,  that,  of  all  three,  it  was 
who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  complain, 
^orant  of  the  existence  of  his  claim  upon 
strea,  and  meeting  her  as  a  free  agent,  I 
id  formed  this  attachment,  and  won  her 
>ve,  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
jsition  in  which  she  was  placed.  What 
i^ht  had  he  to  complain,  if,  having  kept  his 
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r^ts  hidden  from  the  world,  he  found  me 
unknowingly  trespassing  upon  them  ?  The 
law  might  certainly  hold  me  responsible, 
but  moral  claim  upon  me  I  felt  he  had 
none. 

We  eagerly  inquired  of  Forrester  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  terrible  retribution  he 
intended  to  exact ;  but  there  Forrester  could 
give  us  no  information.  Mephistophiles 
was  impenetrable  on  that  subject ;  and  all 
that  could  be  exacted  from  him  was,  that  he 
would  have  a  reckoning  with  us  at  his  own 
time,  and  in  his  own  way.  Forrester,  who 
knew  his  nature  well,  inferred,  from  the 
vehemence  of  his  expression,  that  this 
reckoning  would  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of 
cahn,  demoniacal  revenge,  against  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  set  up  any  safe- 
guards ;  and  that  if  we  could  not,  by  a  legal 
separation,  place  Astrea  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  the  only  course  that 
remained,  as  a  measure  of  security,  was  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  It  was,  in  &ct,  to  warn 
us  of  our  danger,  and  to  give  us  this  friendly 
advice,  that  he  had  sought  us  out. 
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Astrea  agreed  with  Forrester  in  his  vie 
of  the  dwarfs  character,  and  was  equall 
persuaded,  that  whatever  plan  of  vengeant 
he  adopted  would  be  marked  by  subtlel 
and  perseverance.  But  she  was  by  ii 
means  disposed  to  fly  ftxim  the  danger.  0 
the  contrary,  she  thought  it  advisable  t 
confront  it,  and  ascertain  the  worst  at  one 
What  had  we  to  fear  ?  Personal  violent 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  would  nevt 
bring  his  own  life  into  jeopardy  by  attemp 
ing  ours.  She  believed  he  was  quite  capabi 
of  the  most  dastardly  and  treacherous  crimt 
but  she  thought  he  was  too  cunning,  cai 
tious,  and  selfish,  to  contemplate  a  mode  ( 
revenge  which  could  not  be  accomplishe 
without  risk  to  himself.  In  any  case,  how 
ever,  she  was  clearly  convinced  that  th 
best  plan  was  to  open  boldly  upon  him  i 
once.  It  was  like  taking  the  sting  out  of 
nettle,  by  grasping  it  suddenly.  She  thougl 
he  would  shrink  from  publicity  ;  and  tha 
if  we  refused  to  give  him  a  struggle  in  th 
dark,  we  should  efifectually  baffle  him 
There  was  much  reason  in  this  argumem 
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Men  like  our  dwarf  always  avoid  direct 
collisions  when  they  can.  They  fight  at  a 
disadvantage^  unless  they  are  permitted  to 
use  their  own  weapons  and  their  own  tactics. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was^A  serious 
objection  to  this  mode  of  proceeding.  In 
her  passionate  aversion  to  the  dwarf,  and 
her  eagerness  to  pubUsh  her  defiance  and 
contempt  of  him,  Astrea  had  overlooked  the 
peculiarities  of  our  situation,  unconscious  of 
the  way  in  which  the  world  would  be  Ukely 
to  regard  an  open  demonstration  such  as 
she  reconunended.  She  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  fiill  .flavour  of  that  obloquy  which  waits 
upon  those  who  outrage  social  conventions ; 
scarcely  a  soupgon  of  its  bitterness  had  trou- 
bled her  palate ! 

But  Forrester  and  I  had  seen  and  expe- 
rienced too  much  of  human  life  not  to 
distrust  the  policy  of  flying  in  the  face  of 
society.  We  knew  that  the  recoil  would 
strike  us  down.  A  middle  course  was, 
therefore,  hit  upon,  and  finally  adopted.  It 
was  agreed  that  Forrester  should  go  back 
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IV. 

The  interval  of  suspense  to  which  we 
were  doomed  before  we  received  any 
tidings  of  Forrester  seemed  to  us  inter- 
minable ;  and  oxa  speciilations  on  the 
cause  of  his  silence  did  not  contribute  to 
make  oiur  solitude  the  more  endurable. 
We  held  fast  together,  it  is  true;  but  it 
was  like  people  on  a  raft,  with  our  heads 
stretched  out,  looking  apart  into  the  dis* 
tance  for  succour. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  there 
came  a  note  in  Forrester's  handwriting 
(which  I  well  remembered),  signed  only 
with  an  initial  letter,  requiring  to  see  me 
alone  in  a  roadside  hostelrie  about  half  a 
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mile  inland.  The  note  was  cautiously 
worded,  so  that  if  it  fell  into  other  hands, 
its  purport  would  be  unintelligible. 

1  thought  this  strange  ;  but  Forrester  was 
always  fond  of  a  little  mystery,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  there  might  be  a  necessity 
for  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  after  I 
had  read  this  note  two  or  three  times,  I  felt 
some  hesitation  about  giving  him  the  meet- 
ing. The  doubt  was  unworthy  of  us  both ; 
yet  I  could  not  help  asking  myself,  over 
and  over  again,  why  he  wished  me  to  meet 
him  alone?  —  why  he  appointed  to  give 
him  the  interview  at  night? — why  he 
should  act  under  a  mask  in  an  affair  which 
demanded  the  utmost  candour  on  all  sides  ? 
—  and  a  hundred  other  uncomfortable 
questions.  Circumstances  had  made  me 
anxious  and  distrustiul ;  and  I  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  irritable  state  of  my  nerves, 
that,  even  while  these  suspicions  were 
passing  through  my  brain,  I  made  an  effort 
to  do  justice  to  my  friend  by  recalling  to 
mind  the  incidents  of  our  former  inter- 
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<M>urse,  throughout  which  he  displayed  a 
fidelity  and  steadfastness  that  entitled  him 
to  my  most  implicit  confidence.  Even  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  trust  to  him ;  it  was  indispensable  that 
we  should  know  the  determination  of  our 
implacable  enemy,  and  it  was  through  For- 
rester alone  we  could  obtain  that  inform- 
ation. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy.  The 
solitary  walk  to  the  little  inn  afforded  me 
time  to  collect  myself  for  an  interview 
which  I  approached  with  no  slight  un- 
easiness. I  left  Astrea  behind  me  in  a 
depressed  and  fretful  mood.  She  could 
not  comprehend  why  she  was  excluded 
fi*om  our  councils,  and  seemed  to  regard 
it  as  a  sort  of  conspiracy  to  dishonoiu*  and 
humiliate  her.  Every  trifling  circumstance 
that  affected  her  personally  was  viewed  in 
the  same  light,  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
Poor  Astrea!  Her  life  was  already  begin- 
ning to  jar  with  mental  discords^  and  the 
shadows  of  the  future  were  falling  thickly 
upon  her,  and  darkening  her  path. 
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signs  for  such  a  spot!)  looked  as  if  it 
were  dancing  away  ferther  and  farther 
from  me  as  I  advanced  across  the  heath. 

At  last  I  reached  the  mn^ — ^a  low  tiled 
house^  vdth  a  tattered  portico  jutting  out 
upon  the  road  some  ten  or  twelve  feet^ 
a  few  latticed  windows^  and  a  narrow 
passage^  lighted  hy  a  single  candle  in  a 
sconce  on  the  wall,  leading  into  a  sanded 
parlour  beyond  a  little  square  ''bar/'  that 
looked  like  the  inside  of  a  cupboard,  de- 
corated with  a  variety  of  jugs,  teacups, 
saucers,  and  other  ware  hung  up  in  rows 
aU  round.  The  house  was  altogether  a 
very  tolerable  specimen  of  what  used  to 
be  called  an  ale-house  in  remote  country 
districts ;  a  place  suggestive  of  the  strictest 
caution  about  liquors,  but  where  you  might 
Impose  with  confidence  on  an  impromptu 
entertainment  of  rashers  and  eggs.  It 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  house  that  For- 
rester would  have  preferred  to  a  well- 
appointed  hostel  in  the  days  of  our  sum- 
mer vagrancy,  when  we  used  to  wander 
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towards  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  avoiding 
beaten  tracks  and  crowded  localities,  and 
seeking  out  for  ourselves,  whenever  we 
could  find  it,  a  secluded  "Barley-Mow" 
shut  up  in  a  nest  of  orchards.  He  bad 
not  lost  his  eariy  tastes — nor  had  I !  That 
httle  "bar,"  with  its  innumerable  samples 
of  delft,  threw  me  back  sundry  years  of  my 
life,  to  the  time  when  I  was  fii-ee  to  dream 
or  idle,  to  go  into  the  haunts  of  men, 
or  to  desert  them  at  will.  The  incident 
was  a  trifling  one  in  itself;  but  it  shot 
through  my  heart  like  a  bolt  of  fire.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  gone  out,- and 
left  Astrea  atone  behind  me.  I  thought 
of  her,  seated  in  her  lonely  room,  brooding 
over  her  desolation,  and  torturing  herself 
with  speculations  upon  the  business  in 
which  I  was  engaged :  while  I  ? — I  was 
out  again  on  the  high  road,  exulting  in 
a  man's  privilege  to  act  for  myself,  with 
her  destiny,  for  good  or  evil,  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  possessing  the  power  of  return- 
ing into   the  world  firom   whence   I   had 
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drawn  her,  and  in  which  she  could  never 
again  appear !  I  ? — I  was  at  large  once 
more,  with  the  memories  of  the  freedom 
and  tranquillity  I  had  relinquished  tempting 
my  thoughts  into  rebelKon.  And  she  ? — 
alas!  she  never  seemed  in  my  eyes  so 
forlorn  and  lost  as  at  that  moment! 

A  single  glance  at  the  boxed-up  "  bar," 
and  the  honest  roimd  face,  with  a  skin- 
cap  over  it,  that  gaped  at  me  behind  a 
complete  breastwork  of  pewter  and  glass, 
awakened  me  from  the  state  of  reverie  in 
which  I  had  entered  the  house.  I  dare 
say  I  looked  rather  bewildered,  like  a  man 
just  shaking  off  a  fit  of  abstraction,  for  the 
honest  round  face  immediately  started  out 
of  the  chair  which  served  as  a  socket  for 
the  body  to  which  it  belonged,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  me  ask  any  questions, 
instantly  proposed  to  conduct  me  to  the 
gentleman  up-stairs,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  expecting  my  arrival. 

I  found  Forrester  in  a  small  room  which 
was  reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  so  sharp 
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not  foi^otten  you,  whatever  you  may  have 
deserved  from  others." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  asperity 
unusual  with  Forrester.  But  I  felt  that 
I  had  provoked  it  by  the  unacknowledging 
^irit  in  which  I  had  met  him  after  all 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  on  my  account ; 
and  I  was  proceeding  to  make  the  best 
apology  I  could,  when  he  cut  me  short 
with  a  waive  of  his  hand,  and  entered 
upon  the  business  that  brought  us  to- 
gether. 

"  You  were  aware  when  I  imdertook  to 
negotiate  between  you  and  the  husband 
of  Astrea,  that  I  was  his  friend  as  well 
as  yours.  He  had  even  stronger  claims 
upon  my  friendship ;  I  had  known  him 
in  our  boyhood;  and  when  I  returned, 
after  an  interval  of  years,  and  found  him 
bereaved,  as  I  had  been  myself — and  by 
the  same  person  —  you  cannot  be  asto- 
nished that  I  should  feel  some  interest  in 
his  situation.'' 

"'I  do  not  blame  you  for  that,"  I  re* 
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med,  haidhr  knowing  what  I  said,  I  was 
amazed  by  the  tone  and  substance  of 
is  onespected  opening. 
"  Blame  me  !  "  reiterated  Forrester. 
Blame  me  for  sympathizing  with  ui 
rly  fiiend,  wfaoee  life,  like  mj  own,  had 
en  blasted  to  the  root  i  You  must 
ppose  mj  nature  to  be  something  dif- 
"ent  from  that  of  other  men's,  if  you 
lagine  I  could  witness  his  suCTerings 
imoved." 

"  To  what  is  this  intended  to  lead  T "  I 
manded.  "When  I  saw  you  last,  your 
mpathies  were  not  so  exclusive.  You 
;re,  then,  Forrester,  the  friend  of  both." 
"  Am  I  not  so  still  t  What  brings  me 
re  ?  It  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
rather  a  man  would  select  for  a  trip 
pleasure  into  the  country.  What  brings 
s  here  ?  Yoiu-  business.  Does  this 
ok  like  a  &ilure  of  friendship?  You 
e  soured — isolation  and  self-reproaches, 
lich  pride  will  not  sufifer  you  to  acknow- 
Ige,   have    turned   your    blood  to    acid. 
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You  are  ready  to  quarrel  for  straws,  and 
your  whole  care  is  how  to  escape  the 
responsibility  which  passion  and  selfishness 
have  brought  upon  you." 

I  leaped  from  jny  chair  at  these  words, 
and  looked  fiercely  at  Forrester.  He  was 
perfectly  calm^  and  continued  to  speak  in 
a  voice  of  freezing  quietness. 

''Pray  resume  your  seat.  It  is  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  lose  your  temper  with 
me.  Either  I  must  speak  candidly  to  you, 
or  there  is  an  end  to  our  intercourse." 

"  Yes — candidly,  but  not  insultingly/*  I 
replied,  seizing  my  chair,  and,  after  giving  it 
a  very  ill-tempered  fling  upon  the  ground, 
throwing  myself  into  it. 

"How  fooUsh  it  is  in  you  to  exhibit 
this  hiunour  to  me,"  he  resumed  aft«r  a 
short  pause.  *'  I  imagine  I  have  a  right 
to  speak  to  you  exactly  what  I  think,  and 
that  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  your 
concerns  ought  to  protect  me  from  the 
suspicion  of  desiring  to  insult  you.  Were 
it  my  cue  to  insult  you,  it  is  not  in  this 
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aSar  1  sfaoold  kiak  for  the  grounds  of 
qmrrcl-  But  let  that  pass.  I  have  seen 
the  man  whom  yoa  hare  made  your  mor- 
tal enemy,  and  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vafl  npixi  fahn  to  break  the  maniage.  I 
have  bOed." 

"Failed?  How!  Why!  What  does 
be  say  !    He  is  a  fiend ! " 

"  Strange  that  be  should  have  just  tbe 
same  opinion  of  you.  Beelzebub  is  rather 
a  respectable  and  virtuous  person  in  his 
estimatioD  compared  with  you.  Just  pos- 
nble  both  may  be  right ! " 

I  never  saw  Forrester  in  this  sort  of  vein 
before.  It  was  as  if  he  were  determined 
to  lacerate  my  feelings  and  lay  them  bare ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  certain  eccentric  kind- 
ness under  this  rough  treatment,  which 
helped  to  reconcile  me  to  it.  At  aU  events, 
I  was  bound  to  endure  it ;  I  knew  that 
if  I  outraged  him  by  any  show  of  distrust 
or  violence,  his  hps  would  be  closed  for 
ever.  I  felt,  too,  that  I  had  given  him 
some  provocation  in  the  first  instance  by 
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the  temper  I  had  betrayed ;  and  that  the 
feultwas  at  least  as  much  mine  as  his. 

"  Well,"  I  cried,  "  you  must  forgive  me,  * 
Forrester,  if  I  am  a  little  chafed  and 
galled,  and,  as  you  say,  soured.  Circum- 
stances have  pressed  hardly  upon  me. 
Remember  how  long  I  have  been  shut 
out  from  communication  with  society — 
and  the  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense  in 
which  I  have  lived.  You  must  make 
allowances  for  me.** 

''  Exactly.  /  must  make  allowances  for 
you.  But  when  I  ask  you  to  make  allow- 
ances for  him,  who  has  gone  through 
sufferings  a  hundred-fold  more  acute, 
which  you  have  inflicted  upon  him,  what 
kind  of  response  do  I  receive  ?  No  matter. 
I  do  make  allowances  for  you.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  absorbed  by  selfish  considera- 
tions, you  will  endeavour  to  comprehend 
the  wrong  you  have  committed,  and  do 
what  you  can  to  avoid  making  it  worse." 

"  Wrong  ?  Premeditated  wrong  I  never 
wiU  admit.      My   conscience  is    clear   of 
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But  that  I  should  become  an  exile  because 
this  man  chooses  to  pursue  me  with  vindic- 
tive feelings^  does  seem  something  mon- 
strous,'* 

"  From  your  point  of  sight,  I  dare  say  it 
does.  Just  change  places  with  him.  A 
man  who  (lesires  to  decide  justly  will 
always  endeavour  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
a  question.  Put  yourself  in  his  position. 
He  loves  this  woman.  I  am  satisfied  he 
loves  her  more  truly  and  tenderly,  and  less 
selfishly  now  than  he  ever  loved  her  fi"om 
the  begiiming.  You  sneer  at  that  You 
do  not  credit  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 
It  is  a  constitutional  fallacy  of  yours  to  be- 
lieve that  no  man  loves  as  you  do — that 
there  is  a  leaven  of  earth  in  other  men 
which  mixes  with  their  devotion  and  cor- 
nipts  it.  You  have  nursed  this  creed  all 
your  life,  and  it  has  grown  with  your 
growth.  You  alone  are  pure  and  spiritual. 
I  remember  you  had  that  notion  once  be- 
fore. I  remember  how  you  exalted  your- 
self on  the  intensity  and   endurance    of 
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your  passion.  Surely  by  this  time  you 
should  have  outlived  that  delusion ;  for 
even  then  you  might  have  seen  men  with 

hearts  as but  I  am  wandering  from  the 

subject" 

"  I  understand  you.  I  was  young,  su- 
perstitious, ignorant " 

"  I  will  speak  plainly.  You  are  not 
capable  of  a  great  devotion.  Your  charac- 
ter is  not  strong  enough.  You  have  none 
of  the  elements  of  power  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  or  the  martyrdom  of  love.  In 
a  nature  constituted  hke  yours,  passion 
bums  up  fiercely,  and  goes  out  suddenly. 
I  have  heard  you  say — some  years  gone 
by — that  you  were  consumed  by  a  lov« 
which  would  end  only  with  your  life.  I 
was  silent.  I  loved,  too ;  but  t  veiled  my 
eyes,  and  spoke  not,  as  the  cofiin  which 
contained  all  I  cherished  in  the  world  was 
lowered  into  the  grave.  Hope — affection 
— the  desire  of  life  were  buried  with  it. 
You  see  me  now  wasted,  haggard,  solitary, 
a  wreck  upon  the  waters.    And  you  ?    I 
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find  you  plunged  into  the  ecstasies  of  a 
new  passion.  And  what  of  the  old  one  ? 
Where  are  the  traces  of  it  now  ?  Some 
men  cannot  live  except  in  this  condition  of 
excitement.  You  are  one  of  them.  But 
do  not  deceive  yourself  into  the  belief  that 
others  have  not  hearts^  because  they  do 
not  show  them  in  spasms  such  as  these. 
Do  not  despise  the  faithfiil  agonies  even  of 
the  dwarf  I*^ 

I  felt  the  severe  justice  of  the  reproach 
less  in  Forrester's  words  than  in  his  pallid 
bee,  and  the  pangs  he  struggled  to  conceal. 
I  was  even  secretly  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  was  a  miserable  truth  in  what  he  said 
about  Mephistophiles ;  yet  it  was  difficult 
for  me  to  give  utterance  to  the  expression 
of  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  directed  his  whole 
energies  to  the  pursuit  of  an  insane  and 
unprofitable  vengeance. 

"The  portrait  is  not  flattering,**  I  ob- 
served. *'  But  why  do  you  thus  put  me  on 
the  rack  ?  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  matter  that  has  brought  us  together  ?  ** 
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"  It  has  everything  to  do  with  it  Thi 
instability  of  your  character — the  certaint 
of  remorse  and  disappointment,  passioi 
sated  and  exhausted,  romance  broken  uj 
and  nothing  left  but  mutual  reproache: 
which  will  not  be  the  less  bitter  becaus 
they  may  not  find  expression  in  words- 
the  certainty  that  such  is  the  fate  to  whic 
Astrea  is  doomed  imder  your  protectioi 
justifies  me  in  laying  before '  you  thos 
secrets  of  your  nature,  which,  without  th 
help  of  some  friendly  monitor  like  me,  yo 
would  never  be  able  to  discover.'* 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm.  N 
man  knows  himself.  With  much  modest 
and  humiUty  in  some  things  (springin; 
perhaps,  from  weakness  rather  than  discn 
tion  or  reserve),  I  had  always  overrate 
myself  in  others.  I  had  a  strong  faith  i 
my  own  constancy  of  purpose — ^in  th 
steadfestness  of  my  principles  and  feeling 
But  it  was  true  that  I  was  self-deceived, 
Forrester  and  Astrea  had  read  my  chara( 
ter  accurately.  Their  agreement  was  sorat 
thing  wonderful.     They  used  almost  tli 
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yery  same  words  in  describing  the  points 
on  which  my  strength  was  likely  to  break 
down,  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  they 
were  right;  but  I  owed  a  grave  responsi- 
bility to  Astrea,  and  could  not  yet  be 
brought  to  admits  even  to  myself,  that  it 
was  possible  I  should  fail  in  it. 

"  You  judge  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  not  from  me,  Forrester,"  I  replied. 
"But  granted  that  it  is  as  you  say,  how 
can  that  mend  the  business  ?  Believe  me, 
you  are  ignorant  of  Astrea's  character  and 
mine.  No  matter — let  that  pass.  Suppose 
we  should  hereafter  find  oiu*  Uves  weari- 
some and  joyless,  may  we  not  justly  trace 
the  cause  to  the  malice  that  will  not  suffer 
us  to  redeem  ourselves.'* 

"  Is  your  redemption,  by  the  strength  of 
your  own  efforts,  so  sure,  then  ?  Neither 
he  whom  you  have  wronged,  nor  I,  have 
any  feith  in  your  fortitude.  We  believe 
that  if  you  were  free  to  marry  Astrea,  a 
certain  sense  of  justice  would  induce  you 
at  once  to  make  her  yoiu*  wife ;  but  we 
believe  also,  that  the  enchantment  would 
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perish  at  the  altar.  Attachments  that  begii 
in  one  fonn  of  selfishness  generally  end  ii 
another — even  with  people  of  the  mos 
amiable  intentions." 

There  was  a  scoff  in  his  voice  that  mad< 
my  blood  tingle;  but  I  subdued  myselJ 
"  Pray,  come  to  the  point,"  I  exclaimed 
impatiently. 

"The  point  is  simple  enough,"  he  re 
turned.  '*  My  mission  has  failed.  He  wil 
make  no  terms,  take  no  steps  for  a  divorce 
listen  to  no  expostulations,  imtil  a  separa 
tion  shall  have  taken  place  between  yoi 
and  Astrea." 

"  A  separation ! " 

"  It  is  clear  to  me  that,  in  looking  for 
ward  to  such  a  contingency,  it  is  no 
becaiise  he  hopes  or  desires,  under  sucl 
circumstances,  to  see  her  again ;  but,  be 
cause  it  would  enable  him,  without  paii 
or  humiliation,  to  become  the  guardian  o 
her  future  life.  It  is  the  passion  of  hi; 
soul  to  dedicate  himself,  unseen,  to  th« 
sacred  duty  of  watching  over  her." 

"  Preposterous.      He   watch   over  her '. 
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The  recollection  of  his  former  guardian- 
ship is  not  so  agreeable  as  to  induce  her 
to  trust  herself  under  it  again.  As  to  sepa- 
ration, her  devotion  to  me  would  make  her 
spurn  such  a  proposition." 

'*  H — ^m !  It  was  because  I  believed  her 
pride  would  make  her  spurn  it  that  I  re- 
commended you  to  go  abroad.** 

"  And  why  should  we  go  abroad  on  that 
account  ?** 

*'  Because  his  revenge,  sleepless  and  insa- 
tiable, will  render  it  impossible  for  you  to 
remain  in  England." 

"  His  revenge  !  Pshaw !  I  am  sick  of 
hearing  of  it.  Believe  me,  the  word  has 
lost  its  terrors — ^if  it  ever  had  any." 

"You  are  wrong.  My  advice  is  pru- 
dent, and  is  given  honestly,  for  both  your 
sakes.  In  England  there  is  danger ;  abroad, 
you  will  be  beyond  his  reach." 

"  Why,"  answered  I,  with  a  forced  smile, 
"  one  would  suppose  that  you  were  speak- 
ing of  the  Grand  Inquisition,  or  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  and  that  we  lived  in  a  country 
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vhere  there  was  neither  law  nor  social  civ 
ization.  What  do  you  imagine  I  can  po 
ably  have  to  fear  from  him  ?" 

"  A  vengeance  that  you  cannot  evade,  i 
iuhtle  and  unrelenting  as  to  leave  no  hoi 
)f  your  existence  free  from  dread  ar 
nisery.  Can  you  not  understand  how 
nan  whose  life  you  have  laid  was.te  mi 
launt  you  with  his  curse  ?  Can  you  m 
lomprehend  the  workings  of  a  mortal  hat 
;ver  waiting  for  its  opportunity,  patier 
dlent,  untiring,  never  for  an  instant  losir 
light  of  its  object,  and  making  all  thin; 
md  all  seasons  subservient  to  its  dead 
>urpose  ?  /  can  understand  this  in  tl 
nost  commonplace  natures,  when  they  ai 
strongly  acted  upon ;  but  in  him,  fiery,  sel 
flnlled,  and  vindictive,  it  is  inevitable." 

"  Is  this  an  inference  of  your  owi 
Irawn  from  your  knowledge  of  his  charai 
:eT,  or  has  he  confided  his  intentions  I 
i^ou?" 

"  Even  if  he  had  not  confided  his  intei 
ions  to  me,  I   know  him  too  well  not  1 
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foresee  the  course  he  will  take ;  but  he  has 
concealed  nothing  of  his  designs  from  me, 
except  the  mode  in  which  he  intends  to 
work  them  out.  Of  that  I  know  nothing. 
But  it  is  enough,  surely,  that  such  a  man 
should  swear  an  oath  of  vengeance  in  my 
presence,  to  justify  me  in  the  warning  I 
have  given  you." 

"  I  thank  you.  And  this  warning — upon 
which  we  seem  to  put  very  different  valua- 
tions— ^is  the  result  of  your  friendly  inter- 
ference r 

*'  You  are  at  Mberty  to  doubt  my  friend- 
ship ;  but  I  will  not  leave  my  motives  open 
to  misconstruction.  I  repeat  to  you  that  I 
give  you  this  warning,  for  his  sake  as  much 
as  for  yours." 

And  why  for  his  sake  ?" 
Because  if  you  avoid  him,  you  may 
save  him  from  the  perpetration  of  a  crime. 
The  whole  energies  of  his  mind  are  directed 
to  one  end.  He  hves  for  nothing  else,  and 
will  pursue  it  at  any  cost  or  peril  to  him- 
self.   I  know  him.     If  you  are  wise,  you 
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will  heed  my  warning.  If  not,  take  your 
own  course.  I  have  dischai^d  my  con- 
science, and  have  done." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  drew  his 
chair  towards  the  lire,  and  sat  musing  as  if 
he  had  dropped  out  of  the  conversation. 

"  Forrester,"  I  exclaimed,  "  one  question 
more !  Why  did  you  not  commimicate  this 
to  Astrea  yourself?  Why  did  you  leave 
to  me  the  pain  of  carrying  home  such  ill 
news  V 

"  Home  !"  repeated  Forrester,  involim- 
tartly ;  then,  raising  his  voice,  he  went  on 
— "  Why  did  I  not  go  to  her,  and  teU  her 
that  she  ought  to  separate  from  you,  if  she 
had  any  regard  for  her  own  future  se- 
curity t  What  should  you  have  thought 
of  my  friendship  if  I  had  done  that  ?  Why, 
you  distrust  me  as  it  is." 

"  No,  I  have  no  distrusts.  It  is  evident 
on  which  side  your  sympathies  are  en- 
gaged." 

"  With  whom  should  I  sympathize — the 
wronged,  or  the  wrong-doer  1" 
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"  When  we  parted  last,  I  believed  that 
you  felt  otherwise/' 

"When  we  parted  last,  you  had  made 
impresmons  upon  me  which  I  have  since 
found  to  be  deceptive.     I  do  not  blame 
you  for  that    You  told  your  story  in  your 
own  way,  from  your  own  point  of  sight :  I 
believed  it  to  be  true.     Nor  had  I  then 
looked  into  this  man's  heart — ^this  suffering 
man  in  his  agony,  whom  you  painted  as  a 
monster :  I  did  not  then  know  how  capable 
he  was  of  loving  and  of  suffering  for  love's 
sake — the  noblest  and  the  most  sorrowful 
of  all  suffering!  —  nor    how  gently  that 
heart,  crushed  and  struck  to  the  core,  had 
risen  again  to  life,  strengthened  and  sweet- 
ened by  the  injuries  it  had  learned  to  for- 
give!    You  cannot  judge  of  that  tender- 
ness of  soul,  out  of  which  a  happier  fortune 
and  a  prosperous  love  might  have  drawn  a 
life  of  kindliness  and  charity.    You — ^who, 
having  accomplished  youj*  desires,  are  now 
reposing  in  the  lull  of  your  sated  passions 
—you  can  see  nothing  in  him  but  the  evil 
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which  you  have  helped  to  nourish ; — his 
sacrifices  and  magnanimity  are  all  darkness 
to  you." 

''  I  will  listen  no  longer,**  I  said,  start- 
ing up  from  my  chair.  '*  I  see  distinctly 
what  is  before  me.  Old  friends  Ml  from 
us  in  our  adversities.  Well!  new  ones 
must  be  made.  It  is  some  comfort  that  the 
world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all,  and  that 
the  loss,  even  of  such  a  friend  as  you,  is 
not  irreparable." 

"  H — ^m  !  a  successfrd  epitome  of  your 
creed  and  character!  You  can  cast  old 
affections  and  memories  from  you  with  as 
little  emotion  as  a  bird  moults  his  feathers ; 
and  having  got  rid  of  one  set  of  sensations, 
you  can  begin  again,  and  so  go  on,  de- 
stroying and  renewing,  and  still  thinking 
yourself  misunderstood  and  injured,  and 
taking  your  revenge  in  fresh  indulgences." 

"  I  will  endure  no  more  of  this,"  I  ex- 
claimed, seizing  my  hat,  and  going  towards 
the  door ;  "  let  us  part,  before  I  forget  the 
ties  that  once  bound  us  together." 
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"  Forget  them  T  he  echoed,  and  his  face 
grew  ghastly  pale  ;  but,  forcibly  controlling 
his  agitation^  he  went  on  in  a  low  voice — 
''Have  you  not  forgotten  them  already? 
Have  you  not  shaken  them  off  like  dust 
from  your  feet?  Ay,  let  us  part;  I  am 
imfit  to  be  your  friend  or  companion. 
Leave  me  to  mate  with  him  you  have  be- 
reaved^ and  whose  heart  is  desolate  like 
mine  t  There  at  least  I  shall  find  a  com- 
munity of  feeling  6n  one  point — the  bUght 
which  we  both  owe  to  you.  Go  !  Leave 
me — ^no  words — ^no  words!" 

Had  I  spoken,  it  would  have  been 
angrily.  But  although  my.  pride  was 
wounded,  and  I  was  bitterly  mortified  and 
disappointed  at  the  residt  of  a  meeting, 
which,  instead  of  alleviating  my  anxiety, 
had  only  loaded  me  with  new  miseries,  I 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  barbarous  at 
that  moment  to  have  given  way  to  my 
feelings.  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  him 
in  silence  while  I  held  the  half-opened 
door  in  my  hand. 
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The  old  feeling  was  all  at  once  revived, 
and  as  he  buried  his  head  in  his  broad, 
diapeless  hands,  and  bent  over  the  table, 
the  night  when  he  related  to  me  the 
singular  history  with  which  he  prefaced  the 
introduction  to  Gertrude  came  back  upon 
me  with  all  its  agonies  and  terrors  as 
fineshly  as  if  but  a  few  weeks,  instead  of 
long  and  checquered  years,  had  elapsed  in 
the  intervaL  His  great  anguish  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sacrifice 
he  made  to  what  he  hoped  would  have 
been  the  foundation  of  the  lifelong  happi- 
ness of  her  he  loved,  returned  with  painful 
distinctness.  He  was  changed  in  nothing 
since,  except  in  the  haggard  expression  of 
his  face  and  figure.  His  heart — his  strong, 
manly  heart— was  still  the  same.  His  afiec* 
tions  were  in  the  grave  vrith  Gertrude ;  he 
had  traversed  half  the  world,  had  been 
thrown  into  trying  circumstances,  and 
doubtless,  like  other  men,  had  been  ex- 
posed to  many  temptations,  yet  he  had 
never  swerved  firom  his  early  attachment. 
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and  had  brought  back  with  him  from  his 
wanderings  the  same  truthfidness  and  the 
same  sorrow  he  had  carried  with  him  into 
exile.  How  strange  it  was  that  he,  of  all 
men,  should  be  cast  by  the  force  of  acci* 
dental  occurrences  into  close  communion 
with  the  dwarf! — ^that  the  only  men  on 
earth  who  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts 
could — ^whether  justly  or  unjustly,  mat- 
tered little — find  a  cause  for  hating  and 
denouncing  me,  should  be  drawn  together, 
not  by  any  sympathy  of  their  own,  but  by 
a  common  resentment  against  me! — ^these 
two  men,  so  utterly  imlike  each  other  in 
everything  else^  whose  natures  were  as 
widely  different  and  opposed  as  night  and 
day !  And  then  in  the  midst  of  this  rose 
up  the  memory  of  Gertrude,  of  whom  I 
could  recollect  nothing  but  a  macilent 
figure,  stretched  upon  a  sofa,  and  scarcely 
breathing.  The  lineaments  were  gone,  but 
there  were  the  spirit  and  the  reproach, 
and  the  gloom  that  had  settled  on   the 
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migMMig  of  nnr  life,  making  all  the  rest 
WMTwmid^  fantastical,  and  unieasoimig. 

I  paused  at  the  door,  looked  for  the  last 
time  on  Forester,  and  noiselessly  leaving 
the  room,  descended  the  stairs.  In  the 
next  moment  I  was  oat  agam  on  the  Weak 
heatk 
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V. 


On  my  return,  I  found  Astrea  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of  nervous 
irritation  at  my  long  absence.  Her  usual 
self-command  was  broken  down.  The 
grace  and  dignity  that  once  imparted  to  her 
an  aspect  of  calmness  and  power,  were 
gone.  Isolation  was  doing  its  work  upon 
her !  Isolation  and  the  feeling  of  banish- 
ment and  disgrace  which  we  struggled  with 
darkly  in  our  minds,  but  which  were  slowly 
and  surely  destropng  our  confidence  in 
ourselves,  and  our  trust  in  the  fiiture. 

She  was  impatient  to  hear  what  I  had  to 
relate  to  her,  yet  was  so  ruffled  by  it,  that 
she  constantly  interrupted  me  by  exclama- 
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me  !  With  a  forbearance,  for  which  I 
ought  to  be  thankfiil,  he  will  watch  over 
me  imseen — ^provide  for  my  wants — ^take 
care  that  I  am  fed  and  housed ;  and  having 
secured  my  dependence  on  him,  and  broken 
my  rebellious  heart,  he  will  take  infinite 
credit  to  himself  for  the  delicacy  and  mag- 
nanimity with  which  he  has  treated  me. 
Oh  man — ^man!  how  little  you  know  our 
natures,  and  how  superior  we  are  to  you, 
even  in  our  degradation !  I  ask  you,  in 
what  light  must  he  regard  me  who  could 
presume  to  make  such  a  proposition  ?  And 
in  what  light  should  I  deserve  to  be  re- 
garded if  I  accepted  it  ?'* 

**  It  is  quite  true,  Astrea.  I  feel  the 
whole  force  of  your  observations.  The 
proposition  is  an  insult" 

••  Thank  you — ^thank  you,  for  that  word ! " 
she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself  into  my 
arms,  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
*•  There  is  something  yet  left  to  cling  to. 
Thank  God»  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  but  that 
vou  should  feel  it  to  be  an  insult  to  me. 
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It  is  something  not  to  be  yet  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  insult." 

"  Astrea,**  I  said,  folding  her  tenderly  in 
my  arms,  '^  compose  yourself,  and  trust  to 
me.  We  must  trust  to  each  other.  There 
—-there — dear  Astrea !  '* 

"What  a  wretch  should  I  be,"  she  re- 
plied, "  if  this  were  all — ^if  it  were  for  this 
I  forfeited  everything ;  no,  no,  you  don't 
think  so.  It  is  my  last  hold — self-respect ! 
—and  it  is  in  yoinr  keeping.  For  you  I 
gave  up  all — and  would  have  given  up  life 
itself, — ^it  would  be  hard  if  I  should  perish 
in  my  sin  by  his  hands  for  whom  I  sinned !  ** 
Then  releasing  herself  from  me,  she  grasped 
my  arm,  and  looking  earnestly  into  my 
fece,  she  demanded,  **And  what  answer 
did  you  give  to  this  proposal  ? " 

*'Why,  what  answer  should  I  give  but 
that  I  knew  you  would  spurn  it  V 

"  That  was  right !  '*  she  cried ;  "  right — 
manly — ^honest.  We  must  let  him  know 
that  I  am  not  the  defenceless  outcast  he 
supposes;  he  must  see  and  feel  that  we 
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We  asake  ov  own  dB(:nce  by  hidh^  and 
from  ov  fiieiid&  Yoa  see  how 
rhfganre  has  been  apprwriatiedj  and 
what  a  charitable  constmction  has  been  put 
sfiOD  oar  rondnct.  We  oiwe  it  to  omsdTes 
to  riiHficale  ounelTes.  I  wiD  endnre  those 
&aaal  whcspets  diat  cany  a  blight  in  eyeiy 
word  no  loi^par.  I  would  rather  die! 
Come — let  ns  decide  once  and  for  ever  our 
future  cuuise  !* 

These  were  hnve  woids^  and  braFely 
ottered.  Towards  the  close,  Astrea  had 
regained  much  of  ho-  cniginal  power ;  the 
strength  oi  purpose  and  toweling  wiD, 
which  I  rem«nbered  so  well  in  former 
days,  and  which  gare  so  elevated  a  chanu;- 
ter  to  her  beauty,  came  back  once  more, 
and  lighted  up  her  fine  features. 

It  was  late ;  but  what  were  hours  to  us  ? 
Day  or  night  made  little  difference.    We 
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had  no  objects  to  call  us  up  early — we  had 
no  occupations  for  the  next  day — ^it  was 
hnmaterial  whether  we  retired  or  sat  up ; 
and  so  in  this  listless  mode  of  life  we 
always  followed  the  immediate  impulse^ 
whatever  it  might  be.  When  we  found 
ourselves  weary,  we  betook  ourselves  to 
repose ;  when  we  felt  inclined  to  talk  and 
maunder  over  the  fire,  we  never  troubled 
ourselves  to  ask  what  o'clock  it  was.  In 
short,  time  had  no  place  in  our  calendar, 
which  was  governed,  not  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth,  but  by  om:  own  moods  and 
sensations. 

We  discussed  a  great  question  that  night. 
No  theme  before  a  debating  club — such  as 
the  choice  between  Peace  and  War,  be- 
tween Society  or  Solitude,  or  any  of  those 
grand  abstract  antitheses  that  agitate  na- 
tions,— ^was  ever  more  completely  exhausted 
in  all  its  details  than  the  question — ^Whe- 
ther we  should  leave  England,  or  remain  at 
home,  and  go  boldly  into  public,  with  the 
determination  to  live  down  the  persecutions 
of  the  dwarf. 
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It  was  a  question  of  life  or  death. 
We  both  felt  that  any  fate  would  be 
more  than  welcome  than  the  life  to  which 
we  were  then  condemned.  We  pined  for 
human  faces  and  human  voices.  We  were 
sick  at  heart  of  eternal  loneliness.  We 
longed  for  free  intercourse  with  educated 
people  Uke  ourselves,  who  would  sympa- 
thise with  our  intellectual  wants,  and  talk 
to  us  in  our  own  language.  We  had 
arrived  at  the  discovery  that  the  solitude 
we  had  coloured  so  brightly  in  those  happy 
hours  of  romance,  which  love  takes  such 
pains  in  filling  up  with  delusions,  would  be 
rendered  much  more  agreeable  by  an  occa- 
sional variety,  or  an  incidental  shock  from 
without, — an)rthing  that  would  stir  the 
pulses  and  awaken  the  life-blood  that  was 
growing  stagnant  in  our  veins.  We  were 
not  weary  of  each  other  ;  on  the  contrary, 
anxiety  had  brought  our  hearts  more 
closely  together  ;  but  we  had  drunk  all  the 
light  out  of  each  other's  eyes,  and  our  as- 
pects were  becoming  wan  and  passionless 
from  lack  of  change  and  movement;  we 
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yearned  for  the  presence  even  of  straiigers, 
to  break  up  the  dulness  and  unifonnity^ 
and  make  us  feel  that  we  had  an  interest  in 
the  living  world,  and  that  our  love,  sweet 
as  it  was  in  seclusion^  was  sweeter  still  as  a 
bond  that  linked  us  to  the  great  family^ 
from  which  in  our  desolate  retreat  we  felt 
ourselves  entirely  cut  off. 

I  need  not  detail  the  arguments  by 
which  our  final  resolution  was  determined* 
To  go  abroad,  and  embrace  a  voluntary 
banishment,  would  have  looked  like  an 
admission  of  guilt,  which  Astrea  persisted 
in  repudiating.  Whatever  verdict  society 
might  choose  to  pronounce,  Astrea  would 
be  governed  only  by  her  own.  Her  justice 
adapted  itself  expressly  to  the  occasion^ 
setting  aside  the  larger  views  which  laws 
designed  for  the  general  security  must  in- 
clude. But  such  is  woman's  logic  ever ! — 
circumstantially  sensitive,  clear,  and  nar- 
row !  Her  voice  was  for  war.  I  had  no 
motive  for  opposing  her  ;  my  pride  agreed 
with  her — ^my  reason  took  the  other  side  ; 
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but^  in  reality,  I  saw  no  great  choice  either 
way.  I  -knew,  or  felt,  that  society  would 
never  be  reconciled  to  u&  Men  have  in- 
stincts on  such  points;  but  women,  with 
their  wild  sense  of  what  may  be  called 
natural  law,  never  can  see  these  things  in 
the  same  light  This  was  a  matter  I  could 
not  HTgae  with  Astrea.  I  merely  told  her 
tlut  in  oar  «.om.lo«.  sita.tion;  w.  m^ 
not  look  for  much  sympathy  or  consider- 
ation; that,  in  fact,  I  had  known  similar 
cases  (perhaps  not  quite  so  peculiar,  but 
that  made  no  difference  in  the  eyes  of 
society),  and  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle 
to  get  back  always  ended  in  mcreased 
humiliation ;  yet  I  was,  nevertheless,  ready 
to  adopt  any  plan  of  life  that  would  satisfy 
her  feelings.  I  was  bound  to  think  of  that 
first,  and  perfectly  willing  to  take  chance 
for  the  rest. 

It  was  settled  at  last,  at  the  close  of  our 
long  council,  that  we  should  adopt  a  sort  of 
middle  course ;  and  before  we  returned  to 
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London^  which  we  now  fiilly  resolved  to  do 
at  the  opening  of  the  season,  we  projected 
a  visit  to  Brighton,  and  one  or  two  other 
places  on  the  coast. 


( 
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VI. 


Talk  of  the  sagacity  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  the  reasoning  iaculties  of  man ! 
We  are  the  most  inconsistent  of  all  crea- 
tures ;  we  are  perpetually  contradicting 
ourselves,  perpetually  involved  in  anomalies 
of  our  own  making.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  half  the  things  we  do  with  the 
exercise  of  that  reason  which  we  boast  of 
as  the  grand  distinction  that  elevates  us 
above  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  elephant 
We  never  find  any  of  these  animals  doing 
unaccountable  things,  or  practically  com- 
promising their  sagacity. 

For  my  part,  looking  back  on  my  life,  I 
feel  that  it  is  full  of  contradictions,  which, 
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although  apparent  to  me  now^  were  not  so 
in  the  whirl  of  agitation  out  of  which  they 
surged.  Here,  for  example,  after  a  flight 
from  the  world,  and  nearly  six  months* 
burial  in  the  severest  sohtude,  behold  us  on 
a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  crowds  of 
Brighton.  The  transition  is  something 
startling.  It  was  so  to  us  jaX  the  time ;  and 
I  confess  that  at  this  distance  from  the 
excitement  which  led  to  it,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  an  act  of  signal  temerity, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed. 

Astrea's  spirits  grew  lighter;  she  cast 
off  her  gloom  and  reserve,  and  surrendered 
herself  to  the  full  tide  of  human  enjoymefnt 
in  which  we  were  now  floating.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  terror  or  misgiving  at 
either  of  our  hearts,  we  did  not  show  it  in 
our  looks.  We  wore  a  mask  to  each  other 
—a  mask  of  kindness,  each  desiring  to 
conceal  the  secret  pang,  and  to  convey  to 
the  other  a  notion  that  all  was  at  peace 
within!    We  were  mutually  conscious  of 
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the  well  meant  deception^  but  thought  it 
wiser  jmd  more  generous  on  both  sides  to 
affect  entire  confidence  in  the  gaiety  we 
assumed!  Upon  this  hollow  foundation 
we  set  about  building  the  superstructure  of 
our  future  lires. 

We  had  a  cheerful  lodging  &cing  the  sea, 
rather  a  handsome  and  extravagant  lodg- 
ing ;  for  bdng  intent  upon  our  project  of 
asserting  ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
we  resolved  to  test  any  friends  we  might 
happen  to  meet,  by  inviting  them  to  our 
house.  The  landlady,  a  respectable  widow, 
was  one  of  the  most  civil  and  obliging 
persons  in  the  world.  Her  whole  estab- 
lishment was  at  our  disposal,  and  she  never 
could  do  too  much  to  make  us  feel  per- 
fectly at  our  ease.  Emerging  as  we  had 
just  done  from  utter  loneliness,  with  a 
strong  fear  that  the  hand  of  the  world  was 
against  us,  all  this  attention  and  kindness 
touched  us  deeply.  Slight  an  incident  as 
it  was,  it  made  us  think  better  of  our 
species,  and  look  forward  more  hopefully 
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for  ourselves.  There  was  yet  something  to 
live  for !  There  always  is,  if  we  will  only 
suffer  our  hearts  to  explore  for  us,  and  find 
it  out 

Any  person  who  has  moved  much  in  the 
London  circles  is  sure  to  find  a  numerous 
acquaintance  at  Brighton.  We  met  several 
people  we  had  known  in  the  great  mael- 
strom of  the  West  £nd.  It  was  pleasant 
for  us  to  exchange  salutes  with  them.  It 
was  like  coming  back  alter  a  long  voyage, 
and  finding  oneself  at  home  again  amongst 
old  fJEkces  and  household  scenes.  We  were 
intimate  with  none  of  these  people  ;  and  as 
our  knowledge  of  them  did  not  justify  more 
than  a  passing  recognition,  which  was 
generally  very  cordial  on  both  sides,  we 
used  to  return  fi"om  our  drive  every  day, 
exulting  in  the  success  of  our  experiment 
upon  society.  The  world,  after  all,  was 
not  so  bad  as  we  supposed* 

One  day,  sauntering  on  the  sands,  Astrea 
^w  a  lady  at  a  distance  whose  figure 
seemed   familiar    to    her.      She    was    an 
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old  schoolfellow  of  hers,  who  had  been 
recently  married.  They  flew  into  each 
other*s  anns.  The  meeting,  indeed,  was 
marked  by  such  affectionate  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  who  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
that  I  apprehended  she  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  our  stoiy .  Almost  the  first  question 
that  passed  between  them  determined  that 
fact ;  and  as  they  had  a  great  deal  of  news 
to  conununicate  to  each  other,  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  they  should 
meet  the  next  morning  for  a  long  gossip. 

Astrea  went  alone,  and  stayed  away  half 
the  day.     She  returned  to  me  fuU  of  glee. 
Her  friend  had  listened  to  her  history  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  entirely  agreed 
with  her  that  she  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise,  adopting,  at    the    same    time, 
without  hesitation,  Astrea's  opinion  of  the 
sanctity  of  our  union.     It  was  not  our  fault 
that  we  had  not  been  married  in  a  church ; 
and  this  generous  lady,  seeing  the  em> 
barrassment  of  our  situation,  enthusiasti- 
cally declared  that  the  world  might  take  its 
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own  course,  but  that  she,  at  least,  would 
never  abandon  a  friend  under  such  circum- 
stances. This  was  very  cheering.  I  must 
remark,  however,  that  this  lady  was  several 
years  younger  than  Astrea,  under  whose 
protection  she  had  been  taken  at  school, 
where  Astrea  had  been  a  resident  for  con- 
venience, rather  than  a  pupil,  when  she 
entered  it  In  this  way  their  attachment 
originated.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  any  young  person  to  have  been  placed 
in  such  close  and  endearing  intimacy  with 
Astrea,  and  not  to  have  acquired  an  enthu- 
siastic regard  for  her.  She  always  inspired 
that  sort  of  feeling — a  deep  and  passionate 
love,  great  admiration  of  her  intellect,  im- 
plicit respect  for  her  judgment.  In  the 
eyes  of  her  schoolfellow  she  was  the  model 
of  all  human  excellence.  As  easily  would 
she  have  believed  in  an  error  of  the 
planetary  system,  as  that  Astrea  could 
commit  an  aberration  of  any  kind.  What- 
ever Astrea  did,  appeared  to  her  unim- 
peachable.    A  feeling  of  veneration  like 
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this  carried  away  from  school,  will  stand 
many  severe  shocks  in  the  mind  of  a  true- 
hearted  girl  before  it  will  give  way. 

This  was  all  very  well  so  fair  as  the  lady 
herself  was  concerned ;  but  how  could  we 
answer  for  the  view  her  husband  might 
take  of  the  matter?  She  volunteered  in 
the  most  courageous  way  to  take  all  that 
upon  herself.  She  could  answer  for  her 
husband.  She  was  very  young,  and  very 
pretty,  and  very  giddy,  and  only  just  mar- 
ried, and  her  husband  never  denied  her 
anything,  and  she  ruled  him  with  as  keenly 
an  influence  as  the  heart  of  the  most  im- 
perious little  beauty  could  desire.  Nor  did 
she  reckon  without  her  host,  as  the  event 
proved.  Her  husband,  in  the  most  good- 
humoxired  way,  fell  into  her  view  of  the 
case.  He  was  one  of  those  easy-natured 
souls  who,  when  they  marry  school-girls, 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  marry  the 
whole  school,  and  to  take  its  romps,  and  its 
vows,  and  its  bridesmaid  pledges,  to  heart 
and  home  along  with  their  wives.     He  had 
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heard  her  speak  of  Astrea  a  thousand  times, 
and  professed  to  be  very  curious  to  see  her  ; 
and  so  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  all 
meet,  and  make  the  merriest  double-bridal 
party  in  the  universe.  The  re-union  was 
curious  between  these  open-hearted  inno-^ 
cent  young  people,  with  their  track  of  bright 
flowers  before  them,  and  those  who  sat 
opposite  to  them,  with  a  terrible  conviction 
that  the  path  which  lay  before  them  was 
covered  with  ashes. 

Our  new  friends  had  a  large  acquaint- 
ance at  Brighton,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of 
company ;  yet  they  were  always  glad  to 
get  away  when  they  could,  and  make  a 
little  hoKday  with  us.  Her  husband  en- 
tered into  her  feelings  with  an  ease  and 
fiiendliness  that  were  quite  charming.  He 
was  an  indolent  man,  taking  no  trouble  to 
look  after  pleasure,  but  ready  to  be  pleased 
in  a  passive  way  with  anything  that  other 
people  enjoyed.  As  for  his  wife,  she  was 
always  in  the  highest  spirits  with  Astrea. 
The  chatter  they  made  together  was  quite 
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an  ecstasy.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  no 
end  to  the  thnigs  they  had  to  talk  about 
Poor  Astiea  had  been  shut  up  from  her 
own  sex  so  long,  that  the  delight  with 
which  the  companionship  of  this  young 
creature  inspired  her  appeared  to  me  ex- 
tremely pathetic  and  aflTecting. 

One  morning  we  were  walking  on  the 
Parade  as  usuaL  Amongst  the  carriages 
that  were  flying  about,  we  recognised  the 
open  phaeton  of  our  friends.  It  passed 
quite  close  to  us — so  close  that  we  could 
have  shaken  hands  with  them  as  they 
swept  by.  We  expected  that  they  would 
have  stopped  as  usual,  and  we  stood  and 
put  out  our  hands — ^but  the  carriage  went 
on.  There  was  a  hasty  bow  from  the  lady, 
and  then  her  head  was  quickly  turned 
aside,  as  if  something  had  suddenly  at- 
tracted her  attention.  Astrea  looked  at 
me,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it  ? 
I  evaded  her  question,  by  saying  that  they 
had  other  friends,  and  that  we  must  not  be 
too   exigeant.      Astrea  made   no  remark. 
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but  merely  shook  her  head»  and  walked 
on. 

In  the  afternoon  we  met  them  again. 
There  was  a  gay  crowd  of  people  walking, 
and  our  friends,  in  the  midst  of  a  group, 
were  coming  up  towards  us.  There  was 
no  possibility,  at  either  side,  of  avoiding  the 
meeting,  for  the  place  was  narrow,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  pass  each  other  slowly. 
I  could  perceive,  from  the  way  in  which 
Astrea*s  cheeks  kindled,  that  she  was  re- 
solved to  put  her  schoolfellow's  friendship 
to  the  proof  at  once.  I  anticipated  tHe 
result,  but  thought  it  best  not  to  interfere, 
lest  Astrea  migl^  suppose  I  shrank  from 
the  ordeaL  We  met  fece  to  face.  The 
lady  grew  very  white,  and  then  red,  and 
then  white  again,  and  caught  her  husband 
by  the  arm,  and  moved  her  lips  as  if  she 
wished  to  appear  to  be  speaking  to  him, 
although  she  did  not  utter  a  word. 
Astrea  looked  frill  into  her  eyes.  Had  the 
young  wife  seen  a  spectre  from  the  grave, 
she  could  not  have  been  more  effectually 
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panhrsed.  That  look  seemed  to  turn  her 
to  stone.  Not  a  sm^  expression  of  greet- 
ing took  place  between  them.  Upon  the 
hndiaDd's  part,  the  feefing  was  even  less 
eqoiTocaL  There  was  a  dark,  scowling 
fix>wn  iqmn  his  &ce  as  we  came  up;  he 
looked  strait  at  us,  and  walked  on. 
These  iMSOMciami  men,  who  take  the  world 
so  indifierentlj  on  ordinary  occasions,  are 
always  the  most  fierce  when  roused.  They 
hate  the  trouble  of  being  obliged  to  act 
with  decision ;  and  when  compelled  to  do 
so,  they  cut  it  short  by  an  energetic  de^ 
monstration  that  they  may  &11  back  the 
sooner  upon  their  habitual  lassitude. 

We  returned  to  our  lodging  with  a  clear 
sense  of  our  position.  Galled  as  I  was  on 
my  own  account,  I  felt  it  a  hundred  times 
more  acutely  on  account  of  Astrea.  Here 
was  her  young  friend  and  enthusiastic  disci- 
ple, who  had  always  looked  up  to  her  with 
confidence  and  admiration,  who  had  heard 
her  story,  and  clung  all  the  more  lovingly 
and  protectingly  to  her  in   pity  for  the 
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unhappy   circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  and  this  friend  had  now  abandoned 
and  disowned  her! — a  blow  under  which 
some  women  would  have  sunk  at  once,  and 
which  would  have  made  others  reckless  and 
desperate.      Upon  Astrea  it  acted  slowly 
and  painAilly.     Externally  it  did  not  seem 
to  affect  her  much ;  but  I  could  perceive 
from  that  time  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  fits 
of  silence,  and  a  desire  to  be  alone,  which 
I  had  not  noticed  before.     Whenever  she 
alluded  to  her  friend,  she  spoke  of  her  as  a 
weak  person,  who  had  never  been  remark- 
able for  much  character,  with  a  kind  heart 
and  no  understanding,  and  always  carried 
away  by  the  last  speaker.     Ascribing  her 
inconsistency  on  this  occasion  to  the  influ- 
ence of  her  husband,  we  agreed  to  dismiss 
the  subject — ^not  from  our  thoughts,  that 
was  impossible — ^but  from  our  conversation. 
Astrea  was  bruised  and  hurt ;  and  through 
all  her  efforts  to  conceal  it,  I  saw  that  she 
suffered  severely.     It  was  the  first  touch 
she  had  directly  experienced  of  the  ice  of 
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the  woiid's  contumely^  and  it  had  struck  in 
upon  her  heart. 

A  few  days  passed  away,  and  we  were 
reconciling  ourselves  by  daily  practice  to 
the  personal  humiliation  of  passing  and 
being  passed  in  the  streets  by  the  friends 
mth  whom  we  had  been  recently  on  terms 
of  absolutely  hilarious  alliance ;  when,  on 
one  occasion,  on  returning  to  our  solitary 
lodging,  we  were  received  at  the  door  by 
our  obliging  landlady  in  a  manner  which 
plainly  showed  that  her  opinion  of  us  had 
undergone  a  most  singular  change  during 
our  absence.  Hef  quiet,  sleepy  eyes  scin- 
tillated with  anger ;  her  &ce  was  hot  with 
excitement,  and  instead  of  the  civility  she 
had  hitherto  invariably  shown  us,  she  all  at 
once  broke  out  into  a  tirade  which  I  will 
spare  the  reader  the  unpleasantness  of  hear- 
ing :  there  can  be  no  diflSculty  in  guessing 
what  it  was  all  about.  This  worthy  woman 
had  heard  pur  history — ^falsified  in  detail, 
and  blackened  by  the  most  venomous  ex- 
aggeration ;  and  being  a  very  pure  lodging- 
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house  keeper^  standing  upon  the  whiteness 
of  her  morals  and  her  caps,  and  trusting 
much  to  the  patronage  of  the  rector^  who 
aUowed  her  to  refer  to  him  for  the  pro- 
prieties and  respectabilities  of  her  establish- 
ment, she  thought  the  best  way  to  vindicate 
her  own  reputation  was  to  assail  ours  in  the 
most  open  and  public  manner.  Accord- 
in^y,  she  took  care  that  every  word  she 
said  should  be  overheard  by  everybody 
within  reach,  so  that  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood should  know  of  her  indignation,  and 
report  it  to  her  friend  the  rector.  There 
never  was  such  a  change  in  a  woman ;  it 
was  a  saint  turned  into  a  demon.  I  de- 
manded her  authority  for  tl)e  injurious 
aspersions  she  cast  upon  us,  and  threatened 
her  with  a  variety  of  tremendous,  though 
exceedingly  vague,  legal  consequences, — 
but  to  no  effect  She  desired  us  to  leave 
the  house,  and  take  our  remedy ;  she  would 
^ve  us  no  satis&ction;  she  had  good 
grounds  for  what  she  said;  that  was 
enough  for  her;    she  knew  what  "kind" 

E  3 
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Springs  out  of  nothing.  At  first  a  few 
straggling,  smoke-<lried,  fishermen's  huts ; 
then  two  or  three  cottages,  with  little 
gardens  in  iront,  dotted  over  with  diminu- 
tive firs,  cockle-shells,  and  threads  of 
walks  of  heaped-up  shingle ;  then  a  grand 
surburhan  mansion,  two  stories  high,  with 
half  a  dozen  glazed  windows,  and  a  paling 
as  fine  as  sixpence.  Here  is  the  beginning. 
The  seclusion  of  the  place,  or  its  healthy 
situation,  at  last  attracts  the  evil  eye  of 
feshion,  or  indolence,  or  rich  sickness. 
And  now  approaches  the  great  peril  of  the 
hitherto  retired  and  pretty  nook,  shadow- 
ing forth  the  coming  crisis.  First  one, 
then  another,  then  a  third,  pounces  upon 
it  At  this  stage  of  its  progress,  the  very 
inconveniences  of  the  place  supply  a 
charm  and  an  excitement  to  the  jaded 
senses  of  pampered  people  who  imagine 
themselves  ill,  and  who  find  a  temporary 
escape  from  their  maladies  in  the  novelty 
of  its  discomforts.  Even  the  want  of 
accommodation  is  a  sort  of  pleasure  and 
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and  terraces ;   and  finally  speculation  goes 
mto  the  Gazette.    At  firsts  the  visitors  were 
in  excess  of  the  houses,  and  the  meanest 
lodgings  were  besieged  by  applicants ;  now 
the  houses  exceed  the  visitors,  and  accom- 
modation sits  starving  behind  open  doors 
and  windows,  starred  over  in  vain  with  idle 
bills.    The  fi'olics  of  fortune,  and  the  in- 
security of  fiushion,  as  an  investment  for 
cq>ital    and    industry,  were    never    more 
clearly  exemplified.      The  inhabitants,   of 
course,  grumble  at  the  inxeplicable  frus- 
tration of  their  hopes,  ignorant  of  the  &ct 
that  they  might  as  well  attempt  to  extract 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  as    to  adjust 
the  law  of    supply  and    demand  to  the 
capricious    circumstances    of    a  watering- 
place. 

It  was  late  when  we  arrived,  and  we  put 
up  at  the  hotel,  which,  like  everything  else 
in  Worthing,  has  an  air  of  languor  and 
idleness  about  it.  We  liked  the  tone  of 
the  house.  An  eternal  twilight  brooded 
over  the  rooms  and  passages.  Every 
chamber  was  occupied,  yet  the  place  was 
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■s  sdD  as  a  church.  If  you  heard  a  foot- 
step, it  went  stealthflj  as  if  it  were  mufBed, 
or  "  shod  with  felt ;"  and  the  only  signs  of 
Kfe  you  caught  from  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments, were  when  some  noiseless  lady  in  a 
morning  dress  glided  into  the  balcony,  and 
after  a  sidelong  look  at  the  sea,  glided 
back  again.  Out  of  doors,  the  order  of  the 
day  was  vigorous  promenading,  but  even 
this  was  conducted  almost  speechlessly, 
except  when  a  friendly  group  happened  to 
collect  and  stop  short,  and  then  you  could 
hear  an  occasional  joke  and  burst  of  lai^h- 
ter.  The  promenade  was  the  grand  thing. 
It  was  not  sauntering  for  relaxation,  but 
brisk  exercise,  that  threw  the  blood  into 
activity  and  exhilarated  the  spirits.  In  the 
course  of  a  week,  we  came  to  know  every 
fiice  in  Worthing  by  the  introduction  which 
this  lusty  amusement  afforded  us,  and 
everybody  in  Worthing  knew  our  faces. 
We  were  all  out  at  a  given  hour,  tramping 
up  and  down  at  a  swinging  pace,  and  pass- 
ing and  repassing  each  other  so  often,  that 
we  were  as  famihar  with  the  whole  guest 
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population  of  the  place^  and  the  whole 
guest  population  with  us,  as  if  we  had 
known  each  other  all  our  lives.  Everybody 
had  acquaintances  there  except  ourselves. 
We  could  see  them  making  up  little  parties 
for  excursions,  soirees,  and  other  amuse- 
ments ;  trifles  that  amused  us  as  lookers-on, 
but,  nevertheless,  made  us  feel  our  loneli- 
ness. We  were  in  the  crowd,  but  not  of  it. 
Yet  it  was  better  to  be  in  the  open  air 
amongst  strangers  than  to  dwell  in  the 
desert. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Our  story  fol- 
lowed us.  We  began  to  perceive,  after  a 
Kttle  time,  that  We  were  observed  and 
noticed,  and  that  people  used  to  turn  and 
look  after  us.  This  was  the  first  hint  we 
received  of  what  was  now  becoming  rather 
an  alarming  fact  to  us — that  we  were 
known.  To  be  known  was,  with  us,  to  be 
shunned,  or  impertinently  gazed  at,  as  if 
we  were  either  great  criminals,  or  notorie- 
ties of  no  very  respectable  order.  At  last, 
it  became  difficult  for  u^  to  walk  about, 
from   the    universality  of  the   notice   we 
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attncted;  and  at  the  hotel  there  was  no 
porfiiKty  of  inwtahiT^  the  nature  of  the 
auiouty,  not  of  the  most  respectful  kind 
wfaidi  tzacked  us  up  the  stairs  and  down 
the  stain,  and  penetrated  even  to  out 
rooms,  in  the  pencm  of  a  dnister-Iooking 
waitCT',  who  had  the  odd^t  conceivable 
way  of  looking  at  ns  out  of  the  comer  ol 
one  eye,  which  he  pursed  up  and  concen- 
trated into  a  focus  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  sort  of  persecution  was  wear- 
ing us  oat  It  was  like  water  dropped, 
drop  by  drop,  upon  a  stone.  The  whisper 
of  shame  came  after  us  wherever  we  went. 
There  was  no  escaping  it ;  and  I  began  to 
suspect  that  there  must  be  some  mark 
upon  us  by  which  we  were  known  and 
detected.  I  believe  there  is  more  truth  is 
this  than  raost  people  imagine.  The  habit 
of  evasion  and  reserve,  the  apprehension  of 
being  watched,  and  the  secret  consciousness 
of  having  something  to  conceal,  doubtless 
have  the  effect  of  giving  an  expression  to 
one's  entire  action  and  physiognomy  which 
is  likely  to  suggest  tmfavourable  speculations. 
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The  world  is  apt  to  think  ill  of  the  man 
who  does  not  look  it  straight  in  the  face ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  the  world  is 
right. 

This  doom  pursued  us  wherever  we 
went  We  tried  two  or  three  other  places 
on  the  coast  with  the  same  result  Within 
a  week  we  were  sure  to  be  found  out,  and 
avoided  or  gazed  at.  The  sight  of  human 
bebgs  enjoying  themselves,  and  the  right 
of  looking  on  at  them,  were  dearly  pur- 
chased at  such  a  price  as  this.  Our  spirits 
were  beginning  to  give  way  under  it ;  our 
nerves  were  so  affected  by  the  minute  per- 
secution which  we  daily  endured,  that 
when  we  got  into  strange  quarters,  where 
we  were  as  yet  unknown,  we  fancied  that 
aD  eyes  were  upon  us.  A  little  more  of 
this  sort  of  racking  suspicion,  mixed  with 
fear  and  rage,  and  I  think  I  should  have 
gone  mad. 

Astrea  bore  it  more  heroically.  She 
was  tolerably  calm,  and  used  to  smile  while 
I  was  glowing  over  with  anger.     I   fre- 
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quently  felt  incHned  to  rush  upon  some  o 
the  people  who  stared  at  us,  and  demaiK 
of  them  what  they  meant;  but  Astrei 
always  checked  me,  and  reminded  me,  tha 
in  these  small  watering-places  scandal  wa: 
the  entire  occupation ;  that  the  visitor 
had,  in  fact,  nothing  else  to  do  all  da} 
long;  and  that  if  every  person  who  wai 
tormented  by  their  vicious  curiosity  were  U 
indulge  in  resentment,  three-fourths  of  thi 
time  of  the  community  would  be  wasted  ii 
endeavouring  to  patch  up  the  reputation: 
that  had  been  torn  to  bits  in  the  remaining 
fourth. 

Notwithstanding  the  courage  with  whicl: 
she  set  herself  against  the  waters  that  wen 
visibly  closing  round  us  on  all  sides,  ami 
the  light,  yet  earnest  and  fearful  way  sht 
talked  about  it,  her  health  was  rapidly 
declining.  Her  colour  was  gone.  She  was 
growing  thin ;  there  was  a  slight  cough 
hovering  upon  her  nerves ;  and  she  had 
become  so  fanciiul,  that  she  coidd  not  bear 
to  go   out  in   the   dusk   of  the   evening, 
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although  that  was  the  only  time  when  we 
could  walk  out  at  our  ease. 

These   changes    hrought    others.      Her 
temper  was  altered ;  she  tried  to  subjugate 
herself,  but  could  not ;  a  notion  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  her  that  she  was 
a  weight  upon  me,  and  that  the  necessity 
of  sharing  disgrace  and  exclusion  with  her 
was  prejdng  upon  my  mind.     In  the  first 
few  months  she  was  jealous  of  every  hour  I 
was  absent  from  her,  and  used  to  consider 
it  a  slight  and  a  proof  that  I  was  becoming 
weary  of  her.     Then  all  was  new,  and  the 
gloss  of  novelty  and  enthusiasm  was  yet 
upon  her  feelings.     Now  it  was  totally  dif- 
ferent ;  she  had  no  longer  any  care  about 
herself;  it  was  all  for  me.     The  dream  of 
love  had  been  dreamed  out,  and  she  had 
ceased  to  regard  herself  as  the  object  of  a 
devotion  which  was  ready  to  incur  shame 
and  suifering  for  her  sake.     She  had  seen 
diat  delusion  to  an  end ;  and,  having  a  real 
fear  that,  being  pent  up  continually  with 
her,  contracting  the  man's  activity  within 
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the  sphere  of  the  woman's  fimited  rangr 
woold  make  our  waj  of  life  hatefbl  to  ni< 
at  bst,  Ae  DOW  used  to  urge  me  to  go  ou 
for  \ang  walks  in  the  couDtry,  or  to  via 
the  reading-rooms,  and  ke^  myself  a 
€omrmmi  with  the  events  of  the  day.  Exei 
dae,  mental  and  f^ysical,  was  healthful  fo 
me,  and  she  woold  not  have  me  moped  t 
death  in  the  house.  For  her  own  part,  shi 
would  say  to  me,  she  rather  liked  having  ; 
little  time  to  herself;  a  woman  has  alway 
something  to  do,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  fo 
fKciqntion ;  and  while  I  was  out,  sh 
hardly  missed  me  till  I  came  back — shi 
was  so  busy !  These  profes^ons  and  en 
treaties  were  kindly  and  judiciously  meant 
but  the  £fficulty  was  to  act  upon  them 
I  saw  through  their  shallowness,  and  wa 
touched  to  the  soul  by  the  sorrowini 
kindness  which  suggested  thenL  I  knev 
that  she  could  not  endure  solitude.  Shi 
always  dreaded  to  be  left  alone,  and 
only  that  it  was  a  greater  dread  to  her  t( 
make  a  prisoner  of  me  at  the  risk  of  ren 
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dering  my  existence  wretched,  nothing 
could  h^ve  induced  her  to  go  through  the 
hours  of  misery  she  suffered  in  my  absence. 
This  conflict  made  her  temper  unequal  and 
sometimes  unreasonable;  but  in  such  a 
situation,  what  else  coidd  be  expected  ? 
We  were  haunted  by  shadows  that  were  for 
ever  &lling  about  our  path ;  move  where 
we  would,  these  dark  phantoms  pursued 
us. 

Our  lives  were  not  like  the  lives  of  other 
people :  we  had  no  kindred,  no  associations, 
no  stir  in  the  sad  stagnation  of  day  and 
night  Time  seemed  to  be  mantling  over 
lis,  and  the  breath  of  heaven  to  be  becom- 
ing less  and  less  perceptible  in  our  dreari- 
ness. Astrea  was  hke  a  person  who  was 
dying  from  the  heart ;  and  with  all  the  for- 
titude I  could  bring  to  my  help,  I  felt  it  no 
easy  task  to  Uft  myself  out  of  the  dismal 
depression  which  occasionally  seized  upon 
me.  At  last  we  agreed  that  our  scheme  of 
travelling  about  had  disappointed  om*  ex- 
pectations, and  that,  after  all,  London  was 
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the  best  of  all  places  for  peop 
either  of  the  extremes  of  soc 
sion.     And   so  to   London 
repaired. 
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VII. 

The  heart  of  the  town,  or  the  suburbs  ? 
The  question  was  speedily  decided  in 
fevour  of  a  small  detached  house,  not  very 
fer  from  the  Regent's-park.  We  had  the 
whole  park  for  a  pleasure-ground,  a  little 
scrap  of  verdure  of  our  own,  and  an  open 
space  and  airy  situation  to  regale  our  lungs 
in.  We  entered  upon  our  new  locality 
with  sensations  of  security  we  had  felt 
nowhere  else.  We  seemed  to  have  left 
behind  us  the  gloom  and  terror  that  had 
been  so  long  dogging  our  footsteps.  Even 
Astrea  brightened,  and  grew  better;  her 
fretfdlness  was  disappearing,  and  a  tone  of 
contentment  and  cheerftilness  supervening 
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upoD  it.  We  wete  each  of  us  more  free 
our  raovenMnts,  and  the  dread  of  observ 
tioD  which  had  so  loi^  kept  us  in  a  sta 
of  perpeCual  alarm,  was  gradually  pasai 
awsjr. 

But  what  had  become  all  thb  time 
the  Tengeance  of  the  dwaif  ?  Had  1 
abaodtxied  his  great  plan  of  revengt 
Had  he  thought  better  of  it,  and,  (indii 
that  Astrea  was  immoTable,  address* 
himself  to  some  more  senable  pursi: 
than  that  of  plaguing  us  ?  I  sometmn 
touched  upon  the  subject  to  Astrea,  bi 
could  not  extract  fit>m  her  what  her  su 
picions  were.  She  did  not  like  to  tal 
shout  him.  She  seemed  to  be  ruled  by 
superstitious  fear  of  renving  the  topic, 
was  like  the  old  wives^  adage,  "  Talk  of  t) 
devil,  and  he'll  appear ! " 

I  cannot  exactly  remember  how  Ion 
this  lasted,  or  when  it  was  that  I  fir 
detected  in  Astrea  the  return  of  the  nei 
vousness  which  had  in  some  degree  abate 
upon  our  arrival  in  town.     It  could  no 
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however,  have  been  more  than  two  or 
three  months  after  we  had  taken  this  house 
that  I  observed  a  striking  change  in  her. 
Hazard  lines  seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to 
have  been  ploughed  round  her  eyes  and 
cheeks^  and  her  look  had  become  wild  and 
unsettled.  I  never  saw  anybody  so  com- 
pletely shattered  in  so  short  a  tone,  and  the 
transition  from  comparative  tranquillity  to 
a  state  of  excessive  nervous  excitement  was 
so  alarming^  that  I  thought  there  must  have 
been  some  cause  for  it  beyond  that  of  mere 
physical  illness.  I  questioned  her  upon  it^ 
but  always  got  the  same  unsatis&ctory  an- 
swers^ ending  by  entreating  of  me  not  to 
notice  her,  but  to  let  her  go  on  in  her  own 
way".  I  cannot  recal  what  there  was  about 
her  manner — some  strangeness  in  the  way 
she  looked  at  me  or  spoke  to  me — that 
aroused  the  most  painful  suspicions.  I 
confess  I  did  not  know  what  to  suspect; 
but  there  was  a  mental  reservation  of  some 
kmd,  and  I  was  resolved  to  ascertain  what 
it  was.    I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Aiim :  lore  wiili  her  was  the  most  sacred 
of  all  obhsadoos ;  and  she  loved  me  an- 
ftrTE^y — at  least,  sbte  had  lored  me  enthua* 
asdcaEr  in  the  be^mnii^.  What  rerohi- 
tioQ&  had  since  taken  place  in  her  heart,  I 
could  Dot  answn-  for.  She  had  passed 
throi^  a  chaos  in  the  interral  that  might 
hare  destroyed  the  capadtr  of  loving. 
That  tbefe  was  something  more  in  her 
thoughts  than  she  had  revealed,  I  felt  sure; 
and  the  first  shape  my  suctions  took — 
natural  enoo^  in  oar  drcum^ances,  al- 
thoogh  not  the  more  just  on  that  account, 
— was  a  shape  of  jealousy.  My  alarm  im- 
mediately flew  to  the  d^ence  of  my  pride, 
or,  as  Forrester  in  his  cauterizing  way 
would  hare  called  it,  my  selfishness.  I 
resolved  to  observe  her  closely,  and  I  did 
so  for  some  time  without  being  able  to 
^^ean  anything  further. 

At  last,  the  secret  of  her  wasting  frame 
and  pallid  fitce  was  suddenly  divulged. 

One  evening,  towards  the  close  of  th< 
summer,  she  remained  out  longer  and  hte* 
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than  usual.  Her  walk^  sometimes  alone 
and  sometimes  with  me,  was  through  the 
more  secluded  parts  of  the  park.  On  this 
occasion,  the  twilight  was  setting  in,  and 
she  had  not  returned.  With  a  dark  and 
sulky  apprehension  brooding  in  my  mind,  I 
resolved  to  go  out  in  search  of  her.  We 
had  not  been  confidential  with  each  other 
of  late ;  the  old  dreariness  had  come  back 
upon  us,  embittered  with  a  captiousness 
and  acerbity  which  extracted  all  the  sweets 
from  our  intercourse.  A  new  element  had 
found  its  way  between  us :  we  had  thoughts 
which  we  concealed  from  each  other :  my 
distrust — her  secret,  whatever  it  was.  This 
was  a  great  evil ;  it  filled  every  hour  of  the 
day  with  lurking  jealousies  on  both  sides, 
which  one  word  would  have  dispelled  for 

ever. 

I  seized  my  hat,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  house,  when  I  heard  a  sudden 
noise  at  the  street-door,  and  a  flurry  of 
agitated  steps  up  the  stairs.  Immediately 
afterwards,    the    door    of    the    room   was 

F  2 
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concealed  this  from  you.  We  have  suf- 
fered enough,  and  I  hoped  to  have  hidden 
from  you  what  I  have  suffered.  But 
it  is  too  late  now.  Hush !  O  God !  — 
that  was  his  voice.  You  do  not  hear 
it — I  do!  It  rings  through  and  through 
my  brain.  He  is  here — he  has  followed 
me.  If  you  ever  loved  me — and  I  know 
you  *  did  once! — prove  it  to  me  now. 
Go  into  the  next  room,  and  promise  me 
to  stay  there  whatever  happens.  Listen ;  but 
speak  not — stir  not.  He  is  on  the  stairs ! 
—  will  you  not  give  me  your  promise? 
Trust  all  to  me — rely  on  me — be  sure  of 
me.    Let  go  the  door — he  is  here ! " 

I  made  no  answer,  but  conveying  to 
Astrea  by  a  searching  look  that  it  was 
my  purpose  to  watch  the  issue,  I  withdrew 
by  one  door,  while  the  dwarf  entered 
by  the  other.  His  voice,  as  he  approached 
her,  sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  hiss  of 
a  serpent. 

"I  have  found  you,  then,  at  last — and 
alone,  Astrea ! " 
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letting  you  know  that  the  destroyer  was 
at  hand,  so  that  you  might  go  home 
and  hlast  his  happiness  by  your  broken 
spirits  and  shattered  nerves.  I  have  seen 
it  work ;  I  see  it  now,  in  your  quivering 
lips  and  emaciated  hands.  Where  are  the 
holiday  roses  now — the  exulting  lover — 
the  secret  blisses  ?  " 

Here,  then,  was  poor  Astrea's  secret! 
The  monster  had  been  upon  her  steps 
wherever  we  went;  and,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  used  to  start  up  suddenly  before 
her  in  her  sohtary  walks,  to  terrify  her 
with  threats  of  sleepless  vengeance,  know- 
ing that  her  fear  of  consequences  would 
prevent  her  from  reveahng  to  me  the 
persecution  under  which  she  was  sinking. 
This  ghastly  pursuit  of  us  (to  which  we 
were  also  indebted  for  the  scorn  and 
obloquy  we  had  suflFered)  had  gradually 
broken  up  Astrea's  health,  and  made  the 
strong  mind  almost  weak  and  superstitious. 
But  I  must  hasten  on. 

"  And  this,"  cried  Astrea,  "  is  the  gene- 
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US.  What  am  I?  What  have  I  to  live 
for?  You  have  poisoned  the  earth  for 
me.  Every  spot  where  we  have  been 
together  is  accursed  to  me.  I  dare  not 
look  on  the  old  haunts.  I  dare  not 
seek  new  scenes,  for  my  soul  is  lonely,, 
and  no  pleasure  or  delight  of  nature 
can  reach  it.  I  should  go  mad  were 
I  not  near  you;  it  supplies  me  with 
work — something  to  employ  me — to  keep 
my  hands  from  self-destruction.  I  weave 
stratagems  all  night,  and  watch  my  time 
all  day,  day  after  day,  patiently,  to  ex- 
ecute them.  I  have  but  one  purpose  to 
ftdfil,  and  when  that  is  done,  life  is  over. 
If  I  live  long  enough  to  drive  him  mad, 
as  he  has  maddened  me,  I  shall  be  con- 
tent, and  go  to  my  grave  happy.  And 
I  will  do  it ;  every  hour  gives  me  more 
strei^h.  I  see  the  end  nearer  and 
nearer — it  grows  upon  me.  I  awaken 
to  my  business  early;  it  is  my  first 
thought — my  last;  it  never  leaves  me. 
Day  after  day  I   have  watched  you,  and 

F  3 
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listener^  to  have  heard  them  without  being 
alternately  agitated  and  enraged.  For  my 
part,  a  kind  of  frenzy  possessed  me.  I 
restrained  myself  as  long  as  I  could.  I 
tried  to  obey  pgor  Astrea's  injunction,  for, 
seeing  how  much  I  had  wronged  her  in 
my  thoughts,  and  what  misery  she  must 
have  suffered  and  concealed  on  my  ac- 
count, I  felt  that  I  ought  to  spare  her 
any  further  alarm  my  forbearance  could 
avert.  But  the  harrowing  scoffs  of  the 
fiend  were  beyond  my  endurance, — ray 
self-control  gave  way  at  last,  and  bursting 
open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I 
was  concealed,  I  rushed  out  upon  the 
malignant  wretch,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
courageously  turned  upon  me,  and  met  me 
with  his  eyes  glaring  fiercely  as  of  old. 

"Devil!"  I  exclaimed,  "what  do  you 
do  here?  What  do  you  want? — Re- 
venge ?  Take  it — ^in  any  shape  you  will. 
Only  rid  me  of  your  presence,  lest  I 
spiurn  you  with  my  foot,  and  trample 
upon  you." 
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advised.  I  am  not  responsible  for  what 
may  happen  after  this.  I  am  not  master 
of  myself.  Go  1 — ^it  is  the  last  time  I  will 
utter  the  word.  Go! — or  I  will  kill  you 
on  the  spot  !** 

He  did  not  move,  but  looked  at  me 
wonderingly  and  incredulously.  I  rushed 
upon  him,  and  grappled  him  by  the  neck. 
Astrea  sprang  up,  and  begged  of  me  to 
desist,  for  I  was  hanging  over  him,  with 
my  hand  upon  his  throat. 

"Let  hun  go — let  him  go!"  she  ex- 
claimed; "for  my  sake,  do  not  commit 
a  murder!  Loosen  your  hold; — there — 
there! — have  mercy  on  him,  for  my  sake 
— for  the  love  of  God,  spare  him! — re- 
member, we  have  injured  him  enough 
aheady — remember  that!" 

I  would  not  loosen  my  hold ;  passion 
had  given  me  the  power  and  the  cruelty 
of  a  demon.  There  was  a  brief  struggle,  in 
which  I  flimg  him  heavily  to  the  ground. 
I  had  seized  his  handkerchief,  and  twisted 
my  hand  in  it — he  was  nearly  choked — 
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growing  black ;  but  I 
•us  of  aD  this,  for  the  i 
r  round  me  as  I  knelt 
taw  the  change  in  his  co 
iHek  of  horror  fell  upor 
tion  made  me  relax  my 
d  on  his  body. 
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VIII. 

This  scene  was  horrible  enough — but 
worse  horror  awaited  me  in  the  discovery 
I  afterwards  made  of  the  mental  condition 
of  my  persecutor.  I  did  not  then  know 
that  he  had  a  claim  on  my  compassion  and 
forbearance  which  would  have  stayed  my 
hand  had  the  provocation  been  a  himdred 
times  greater.  It  appeared  that  for  some  time 
past  his  mind  had  been  unhinged^  and  that 
the  scheme  of  vengeance  he  had  planned 
and  carried  out  with  such  patient  malice 
was  the  action  of  a  disordered  brain  eating 
in  upon  itself,  and  brooding  incessantly 
over  one  idea. 

There    is   a  form   of  aberration   which 
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some  overt  act  that  renders  him  at  once 
inesponsihle  to  law  and  opmion ;  and  then^ 
with  infimte  pains,  they  set  about  raking 
up  evidence  to  prove  that  his  actions  had 
all  along  pointed  to  this  inevitable  result, 
which  should,  therefore,  have  been  foreseen 
and  prevented. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  unhappy  object 
of  my  rage.  The  delirium  produced  by 
the  excitement  of  that  meeting  led  to  in- 
quiries which  brought  out  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  interval  that  had  intervened 
since  our  former  rencontre.  Looking  back 
upon  the  singularities  of  his  conduct,  every- 
body now  saw  clearly  what  ought  to  have 
been  seen  long  before,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  astonishment  that  his  relations 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  put  some 
lestraint  upon  him.  But  his  family  were 
constitutionally  odd  people :  strangeness 
in  them  provoked  no  surprise,  and  they 
as  little  heeded  any  touches  of  lunacy 
amongst  themselves  as  they  were  heeded 
by  the  society  in  which  they  Uved.     Their 
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of  insanity  without  awakening  the  shghtest 
emotion  amongst  the  rest. 

Ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  my  im- 
placable enemy,  I  dealt  with  him  as  if  he 
were  a  responsible  being.  I  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  doom  that  had  fallen  upon  his 
poor,  crazed  intellect, — ^making  what  was 
hideous  and  evil  in  him  still  more  evil  and 
hideous.  But,  in  truth,  I  was  as  irrespon- 
sible, under  the  influence  of  his  presence, 
as  he  was  himself.  The  ordeal  of  scorn 
and  humiliation  through  which  I  had 
passed,  and  the  anguish  of  spirit  I  had 
undergone,  made  me  utterly  reckless  of 
consequences.  Savage  hate  had  taken  such 
absolute  possession  of  my  faculties  as  to 
extinguish  remorse,  pity,  and  reason.  I 
was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  vindic- 
tive persecution  that  had  dogged  me  day 
and  night,  blasting  all  human  intercourse 
around  me,  and  changing  existence  into  a 
waste  and  a  curse.  I  saw  the  author  of 
that  lingering  and  relentless  torture  before 
me,  as  rampant  in  his  malignity  as  of  old. 
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acting  fiercely  upon  a  nature  predisposed 
to  insanity.  This  appeared  the  most  likely 
solution  of  his  case^  and  helped  to  explain 
many  points  of  his  conduct  which  had 
always  seemed  to  me  to  put  him  out  of  the 
pale  of  rational  men. 

We  now  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
he  had  followed  us  everywhere  we  went, 
that  he  had  hung  upon  our  track  like  a 
vulture,  and  adopted  the  most  cool  and 
wary  means  of  destroying  our  repose,  hour 
by  horn:.  The  fears  of  Astrea,  to  whom  he 
had  shown  himself  in  different  places, 
coming  upon  her  imawares,  uttering  her 
name  or  making  some  threatening  or 
mocking  gesture,  and  then  vanishing  as  if 
the  earth  had  swallowed  him,  were  now 
perfectly  intelligible.  I  now  understood 
why  she  dreaded  to  go  out  after  dusk, 
why  she  kept  so  much  to  her  room  when 
we  were  moving  from  place  to  place ;  the 
harassing  secret  of  her  ghastly  looks  and 
wasting  frame  were  no  longer  a  mystery 
to  me.    These  discoveries  were  pieced  out 
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pied  us  then ;  its  unhallowed  garlands  were 
withered !  All  that  was  hopeful  and  imagi- 
native in  such  feelings — the  bliss  of  being  to- 
gether, the  dream  of  surrendering  the  world 
for  each  other,  the  felicity  that  was  to  come 
of  these  poetical  raptures  and  magnificent 
sacrifices — all  had  been  absorbed  in  a  hard 
and  chilling  reality.  Yet  we  had  struggled 
on  without  giving  way  to  the  asperities  that 
were  almost  inseperable  firom  our  position. 
Na  reproaches  passed  between  us.  In  our 
expressions,  at  least,  there  was  no  bitter- 
ness. But  deep  regrets  were  growing  up, 
which  we   hardly   confessed  to   ourselves, 

and  dared  not  trust  to  words.    Our  securitv 

• 

was  in  silence,  and  the  avoidance  of  irritat- 
ing topics.  We  felt  all  along  that  a  breath 
might  draw  down  the  avalanche ;  and  we 
carefiiUy,  and  often  with  a  visible  effort, 
suppressed  the  thought  that  was  urging 
itself  to  our  lips.  And  thus  the  devotion 
that  had  begun  in  ecstatic  and  unbounded 
confidence,  came  at  last  to  subsist  upon 
mutual  forbearance. 
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spects  of  reanimated  happiness  and  re- 
kindled enthusiasm  could  we,  beaten  down 
as  we  were,  spirit-broken,  heart-aged,  look 
into  the  future  ?  He  who  had  followed  us 
like  a  pestilence,  distilling  poison  in  the 
air  we  inhaled,  was  gone  ;  but  his  maledic- 
tion survived  in  the  opprobrium  of  the 
world.  Free !  It  was  the  release  to  the 
prisoner  who  has  been  immured  so  long 
that  he  has  not  a  living  friend  left  to  greet 
him  when  the  door  of  his  dungeon  is 
thrown  open.  Like  him,  we,  too,  recoiled 
on  the  threshold  of  our  hberty. 

Long  before,  in  solitude  and  isolation, 
the  question  had  risen  to  me,  in  a  shape 
of  penalty  and  retribution — suppose  he  were 
dead?  And  I  had  supposed  it,  and  asked 
myself,  I  know  not  with  what  confused 
ahd  shrinking  reflections,  what  course  I 
should  take  in  that  event  And  she  had 
asked  it  also — ^not  with  her  voice,  giving 
speech  to  her  womanly  feelings,  but  with 
a  shudder  in  her  eyes,  stopping  short,  as 

VOL.  ji.  o 
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if  the  answer  wa«  a  blank  more  dismal 
than  the  social  ostxaosm  to  which  we  were 
tentencetL 

Well,  and  now  he  was  dead — ^what  was 
to  follow  * 
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IX. 


Not  even  with  her  eyes,  through  which 
her  soul  shone  out,  did  Astrea  interro- 
gate my  thoughts.  We  were  alone  again 
and  at  liberty  to  act  as  we  pleased.  She 
had  her  liberty,  and  I  had  mine ;  but 
hers  was  a  barren  right,  while  in  mine 
was  concentrated  the  power  to  decide 
the  destinies  of  both.  The  moment  of 
emancipation  which  would  once  have 
made  us  so  supremely  happy,  which  we 
had  so  impatiently  and  perversely  yearned 
for,  was  come.  Strange  human  infirmity, 
that  after  gilding  our  distant  object  with 
rays  of  fire,  approaches  its  possession 
with  coldness  and  disappointment ! 

g2 
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Astrea  was  outwardly  calm  and  col- 
lected. I  could  not  trace  in  a  single 
iighive  look  a  recurrence  to  the  question 
which  she  had  a  right  to  put  to  me.  It 
was  not  that  her  pride  revolted  from  it, 
>r  that  she  avwded  it  from  distrust  of 
he  reply, — but  that  the  desire  or  expecta- 
ion  it  implied  was  extinct  in  her  breast, 
tier  biry  palaces  had  crumbled  into  dusL 
tier  theory  of  love  had  ^led ;  and  she 
elt  that  there  was  nothing  before  us  out 
)f  which  the  happiness  she  had  so  fondly 
md  vainly  imagined  for  us  could  be 
Treated.  The  delu^ons  that  had  made  life 
w  sweet  were  over.  She  never  seemed 
iiUy  conscious  of  this,  until  the  hour 
trrived  when,  restored  to  the  independence 
n  which  we  had  originally  met,  we  had  the 
neans  in  our  own  hands  of  confirming  the 
ie  that  united  us. 

She  was  outwardly  calm ;  but  biuied 
>eneath  that  passionless  exterior  was  a  pro- 
bund  despair.     I  had  not  fo^;otten  the 
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time  when  her  pallid  face  was  radiant 
with  emotion,  and  her  beauty  was  an 
mi&iling  sprmg  of  gladness ;  I  had  not 
forgotten  it  now  that  her  beauty  was  turned 
to  marble,  and  its  frozen  light  threw  a  chill 
upon  my  heart  I  had  a  duty  to  perform 
— a  pledge  to  redeem ; — ^there  were  memo* 
ries  which  claimed  me  still,  though  the 
fi»cination  in  which  they  had  their  origin 
Was  at  an  end  for  ever. 

The  subject  was  one  of  delicacy  and 
difficulty  with  a  woman  of  a  temperament 
90  severe  and  yet  so  sensitive  ;  and  I 
sought  in  vain  for  favourable  opportuni- 
ties of  introducing  it  With  all  my  expe- 
rience of  Astrea's  character,  I  found  that 
I  had  imperfectly  calculated  its  strength 
and  loftiness.  She  penetrated  my  feelings, 
detected  my  hesitation,  and  frustrated  my 
intentions.  She  let  me  see  at  once  that 
what  I  wished  to  say  was  distasteful  to 
her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  thought  that  I 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  which 
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on  both  sides.  The  words  that  were  spoken 
between  us  ought  to  have  been  full  of  love 
and  enthusiasm,  but  we  were  conscious 
that  they  were  hollow  and  formal  even  in 
their  sincerity.  The  wine  of  life  had  run 
ontj  and  nothing  remained  to  us  but  the 
lees. 

''  What  could  we  hope  for  ?  "  she  asked. 
The  field  of  exertion  and  redemption  was 
open  to  me,  but  all  hope  and  expectation 
were  closed  for  ever  upon  her.  She  felt 
that  she  lived  only  in  the  past,  and  that 
what  was  yet  to  come  was  but  the  setting  of 
her  house  in  order.  Why  should  she  fetter 
my  activity,  and  darken  my  prospects? 
The  man's  enei^es,  which  society  always 
recognised,  and  helped,  and  encouraged^ 
would  carry  me  safely  through  the  future ; 
but  when  did  society  lift  up  the  Allien 
woman,  and  console  and  restore  her  ?  At 
all  events,  let.  us  pause  and  reflect.  In  her 
condition,  at  present,  it  would  be  a  wreck 
of  aU  kind  intentions  and  generous  mo* 
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tions.  Alas!  for  trae  love  and  noble 
hearts  I  They  cannot  stand  up  alone  in 
ice  and  stonns.  They  must  be  out  in  the 
sun  with  their  allies  around  them^  like 
frailer  loves  and  meaner  hearts^  or  they 
wiU  perish  in  their  strength ! 


THE  ABMOUBEB  OF  MUNSTEB. 


THE  ARMOURER  OF  MUNSTER; 


A  PAGE  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  FANATICISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  '  origin  of  the  sect  called  the  Ana- 
baptists is  one  of  the  most  startling  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  A 
cloth-mamifactnrer  in  the  village  of  Zwickau 
was  the  first  person  who  annoimced  the 
new  mission,  which  he  pretended  was  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel  in 
person.     '^Thou  shalt  be  seated  on  my 
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castles,  put  to  death  all  persons  in  autho- 
rity upon  whom  they  could  lay  hands,  and 
justified  their  crimes  by  perpetual  reference 
to  the  Gospel.  The  nobles  were  the  especial 
objects  of  the  hatred  of  the  Anabaptists, 
who,  after  pillaging  granaries  and  emptying 
wine-cellars,  and  redudng  castles  to  ashes, 
swore  to  clear  the  land  of  every  man  who 
wore  spur  at  heel.  The  women  enacted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  these  atrocities ;  and 
Qot  only  encouraged  the  savage  disposition 
of  the  men,  but  frequently  participated 
in  their  cruelties.  The  termination  of  the 
Peasant  War  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
iosui^ents,  broke  up  this  desperate  com- 
bination ;  but  the  spuit  of  Anabaptism  still 
smouldered,  and  frequently  hxust  out  into 
flame  in  different  places. 

The  events  of  the  following  tale  ref»  to 
the  rising  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  free  city 
o(  Munster,  in  1534,  nine  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  details  are  strictly 
histMical,  and  the  narrative  through  which 
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they  are  interwoven  is 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  i 
fitnatical  zealots  who 
ground.  The  reader  wl 
the  writings  of  Franz  S 
will  rec(^;nise  the  soiirc< 
story  has  been  drawn ; 
the  somewhat  crude  chi 
Veldf  s  fictions,  wiU  hai 
liberties  in  treatment  an 
have  been  ventured  i 
stance.  Van  der  Vek 
1779,  at  Breslau;  whf 
various  judicial  ^pointi 
1824.  After  his  death  fa 
were  published  at  Dres( 
voliunes,  edited  by  BotI 
Hell. 

Some  of  the  principal ' 
into  this  tale  are  verita 
racters.  KnipperdolUng, 
was  one  of  two  Anabi^ 
suddenly  made  their  ap| 
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,  and  threw  the  city  into  a  state  of 
lotion.  His  bones  are  still  preserved 
iron   cage   in  the  church-tower  at 
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THE  FREE  CITY. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  upon  the  bro 
unfenced  plains  of  Westphalia;  a  elf 
crisp  frost  glittered  over  the  ground,  i 
the  scattered  trees,  as  the  Ught  revea 
them  in  the  distance,  looked  as  if  t) 
were  hung  with  silver  spangles.  1 
stream  of  the  Aa  lay  hke  a  coil  of  bl 
thread  on  the  white  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  in 
year  of  grace  1534,  that  a  young  Gem 
whose  leather  jerkin  afforded  a  hint  of 
occupation,  might  be  seen  wending  his  * 
from  Wesfeld  towards  the  imperial  free 
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unster.  The  roac 
ry  becomes  windinj 
roaches  the  city ; 
:  course  the  lofty 
Cathedral  was  stil 
•destrian,  an  unerri 
ation.  'At  a  sudd< 
a  cross  of  carved 
height,  and  of  sue 
rumbled  away  in  n 
'  smothered  up  ii 
sprung  out  of  il 
1  the  wayferer  rea< 
2d,  and  looking  u 
a  dark  shadow  fli 
1  his  face,  and  h 
But  the  emotic 
fill  spirit  flung  it  o 
ig  for  a  man  to  be 
ime  he  had  seen  tl 
,he  had  leftMunst 
Bring  labours  as  a 
parents  had  accon 
s  spot,  and  here  tli 
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ed  with  a  tumultuous  roar  of  voices, 
upon  his  ears  like  a  succession  of 
af  distant  thunder ;  and,  at  the  same 
nt,  as  he  turned  his  gaze  towards  the 
le  saw  clouds  of  dark  smoke  rolling 
rapid  eddies  round  the  towers  of  the 
nt  of  St.  Maurice.  Franz  was  much 
xed  by  these  circumstances.  He 
ilways  associated  the  home  of  his 
ood  with  the  serenest  and  happiest 
s,  and  he  was  grievously  at  a  loss  to 
•ehend  the  extraordinary  change  that 
d  to  be  taking  place  in  the  peace&l 
nder  his  very  eyes.  But  the  mystery 
)on  cleared  up. 

hurried  forward  with  redoubled 
;  and  when  he  had  arrived  within 
lot  of  the  walls,  he  could  see  the 
flung  back,  and  a  crowd  of  people 
out,  rushing  into  the  open  country 
he  impetuosity  and  deafening  noise  of 
rent.  The  city  appeared  in  that 
y  flood  of  hving  beings  to  have  cast 
its  entire  population.    It  was  like  a 
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r,  swept  past  him.      An   old  man, 

and  decrepid,  was  toiling  afler  the 

es.     Of  this  man,  Franz  sought  in- 

ion. 

ther,"  he  inquired,  "what  has  hap- 

?    Has  any  enemy  pillaged  the  free 

orse,  my  son ;  far  worse,"  replied  the 
!r ;  "  the  Anahaptists  rose  last  night, 
issession  of  the  city  before  we  could 
lut  the  guard,  and  have  himted  us 
3ur  houses  like  mad  dogs,  because 
iised  to  conform  to  their  creed." 
iz  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  old 
icnidnising  his  features  as  if  to  make 
)f  the  truth  of  the  story;  then, 
ng  out  into  a  shout  of  wild  enthu- 
he  exclaimed, 

am  sorry  for  you,  father ;  sorry  for 
itcasts;  but  recusants  mvst  suffer 
the  true  faith  trimnphs.  I  have 
home  in  a  happy  hour;  praise  he 
J  Lord!" 
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*'  Young  man,"  said  tl 
*'  the  blind  zeal  of  yout 
ness  in  this  world,  but 
will  come  hereafter  wit 
you  have  so  rashly 
turning  upon  Franz  a  lo 
slowly  moved  away  to  ji 

At  any  other  time, 
would  have  made  a  p^n 
Franz,  who  was  not  w 
qualities;  but  the  succi 
tists  overwhelmed  all  m 
He  could  think  of  nothi 
religion;  and  with  the 
of  the  great  event  visil 
face,  he  rushed  forward 
out  of  which  a  fresh  di 
was  now  emerging.  T 
crowd  rendered  ingresi 
possible.  In  vain  Fra 
force  his  way  through  1 
that  blocked  up  the  nj 
at  last,  wearied  with  the 
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limed  into  a  little  wayside  inn,  whose 
iting  sign  held  out  an  hospitable  in- 
ion  to  foot-sore  travellers  under  the 
i  of  the  city. 
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tre  Hans  Ludwig's  verdict  was  conclu- 
.  Nobody  ever  dreamt  of  uttering  a  word 
ODtravention  of  his  decision.  And  thus 
expanded  into  a  habit  of  power,  and 
If  into  the  lai  and  bearing  of  a  man  who 

accustomed  to  lay  down  the  law,  em- 
nng  in  the  comprehensive  circle  of  his 
jments  every  imaginable  topic,  from  the 
luiacture  of  a  meerschaum  to  the 
ication  of  a  political  constitution.  But 
was  greatest  of  all  in  theology.    This 

his   stronghold;    the  times  favoured 

especially  here,  and  enabled  him  some- 
is  to  assiune  the  iunctions  of  prophecy, 
ch  is  not  perhaps  3  very  difficult  affair 
.  man  of  bold  utterance  in  a  season  of 
len  fluctations.     It  is  a  hundred  to  one 

the  wildest  speculation  may  prove  a 
:y  hit,  or,  at  least,  acquire  a  species  of 
;orical  fitness  in  the  whirl  of  bewilder- 
changes. 

/■hen  Franz  entered  the  dusky  chamber 
he  gast-haus,  Hans  was  standing  with 
back  to  the  stove,  surveying  through 
H  2 
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my  throat  with  a  cup  of  wine ;  and  with 
your  blessing,  if  you  have  got  such  a  thing 
to  spare  for  a  poor  devil,  take  myself  off 
again." 

"Then  you  will  not  follow  me  into 
Hesse?"  inquired  the  priest 

"To  Hesse?  Wheugh!  Do  you  think 
I  have  lost  my  senses  1  Not  a  step  ferther, 
thanks  to  your  reverence.  I  go  back  to 
Munster.  New  rulers  will  lack  new 
doublets:  new  laws  bring  new  fashions; 
and  a  man  of  genius,  you  know,  takes 
advantage  of  his  occasions,  reverend  fether. 
There  will  be  such  work  for  the  tailors 
under  the  new  regime/  The  tailor  is  the 
man  who  profits  most  by  revolutions, — since 
it  ^  a  known  fact,  that  the  livery  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  office.  Wine,  my  brave 
host !  A  flask  of  the  best ;  we  shall  all 
have  money  enough  to  pay  by-and-by. 
Besides,  fether,  the  new  doctrine  of  Kberty 
and  equality  tickles  me  ama^ngly.  That 
was  the  text  that  converted  me." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  believed 
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ried  out,  "You    here,  reverend  &therl 
[>u!  are  you,  too,  banished  ?" 
"The  shepherd  must  be  chased  away 
sfore  the  wolves  can  fell  upon  the  flock," 
iplied  the  priest 

"But  how  did  it  chance?"  inquired 
!ans ;  "  how  did  they  get  the  upper  hand 
■  you  ?  Those  who  hold  the  Augsburg 
lofession  were  numerous  in  the  town, 
id  so  are  the  Romanists." 
"It  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours  of 
eachery,"  answered  the  priest.  "The 
nible  Matthias  issued  his  pastoral  letters 
)  all  the  Anabaptist  chiu-ches  in  the  neigh- 
>urhood,  simunoning  them  to  collect 
leir  strength  in  Mimster.  They  gathered 
the  night,  seized  the  arsenal  and  the 
iwn-hall,  and  set  Are  to  the  convent  of 
t.  Maurice;  then,  armed  wiUi  naked 
rords  and  blazing  torches,  they  ran  like 
:mons  through  the  streets,  howling  aloud. 
Repent,  and  be  baptized!  Get  ye  out 
om  amongst  us,  ye  ungodly  1 '  Neither 
mdition,  sex,  nor  age,  were  respected; 
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"Wherefore  should  I  answer  such  idle 
questioning?"  calmly  returned  the  priest; 
"this  is  not  the  arena  for  discussions  of 
dutt  nature.  But  let  me  inform  you,  for 
your  instruction,  that  it  is  not  out  of  the 
question  of  baptism  alone  this  schism  has 
arisen.  You  have  other  dogmata,  that  will 
turn  the  temple  of  our  Lord  into  a  den  of 
thieves.  I  see  it  would  be  vain  to  reason 
with  you ;  but  hereafter,  when  you  witness 
the  desolation  that  will  fall  upon  this 
miserable  city,  you  will  remember  my 
warning.  Your  liberty  wUl  degenerate  into 
anarchy;  yotur  community  of  goods  into 
plunder  and  beggary ;  your  equality  will 
end  in  one  common  rujn;  and  instead  of 
equitable  rulers,  you  will  find  that  you 
have  raised  up  tyrants,  who  will  scourge 
you  with  rods  of  iron." 

"  Halloo ! "  cried  out  the  youth,  who  had 
been  all  this  time  watching  at  the  window ; 
"  here  come  troopers  at  full  speed.  They 
wear  the  bishop's  coloiu^ ;  the  fiends  seize 
them  all! — How  shall  we  escape?" 
h3 
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placing  his  hand  roughly  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  priest 

At  this  action  Franz  started  back  a  pace 
or  two;  then  flinging  himself  upon  the 
sergeant,  shook  him  o£f  from  the  priest, 
and  nusing  his  staff,  exclaimed,  "  Begone ! 
whoever  touches  him  dies — I  swetu-  it ! " 

"Gallantly  done,  my  brave  boy!"  said 
Hans,  seizing  an  axe,  and  taking  his  place 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance  by  the  side  of 
Franz. 

In  an  instant  half  a  dozen  sabres  were 
out  of  their  scabbards;  and  Franz  would 
have  pMd  dearly  for  his  gallantry^  but  that 
the  attention  of  the  whole  party  was 
attracted  by  a  furious  tramp  of  horses. 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of 
Hessian  cavalry. 

"What  scandalous  broil  have  we  here  ?" 
demanded  the  captain,  as  he  strode  into  the 
room,  and  saw  the  priest  beset  by  the 
hoopers. 

"  By  what  right  do  you  come  here,  on  the 
soil  and  territory  of  our  lord,  the  bishop  1" 
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:ared  his  followers  to  draw,  but,  in  an 
r  tone,  to  strike  with  the  flat  of  their 

le  contest  v/as  short  and  decisive, 
e  was  not  space  for  much  exertion, 

had  either  party  been  really  inclined 
irry  matters  to  an  extremity,  for  the 
I  was  crowded.  The  heavy  broad- 
is  fell  on  the  buff  jerkins  of  the 
ip's  men  with  as  much  goodwill  as  if  the 
er-dressers  of  Munster  had  assembled 
:  to  work  at  their  calling.  In  a  few 
tes  the  bishop's  troopers  were  ejected, 
the  Hessians  were  seated  round  their 
},  making  merry  over  their  bloodless 
ry. 

Vhither  shall   I  have  the  honour  of 
ting  you.  Doctor  Fabricius  V  inquired 
littmeister. 
ro  Cassel,  I  think,"  rejoined  the  priest; 

I  shall  require  the  protection  of  your 
only  to  Vatterbom." 
anz  was  unscrewing  his    weapon  to 
tre  for  his  departure,  when  the  captain 
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perceiving  him,  asked  sharp] 
we  here  V 

"An  honest  annourer," 
"  going  to  Miinster  to  seek  ^ 

"  Then  you  are  one  of  tl 
captain. 

"  I  am  not  a  craven  to  t 
replied  Franz,  proudly;    " 


"  Since  you  are  so  bold  U. 
must  go  with  me  to  head' 
the  captain. 

"  Never !  "  returned  Franz 
ing  his  da^er,  and  flourisl 
the  air ;  "  you  sh^  never 
alive !" 

"Pardon  him,  Sir  Rittmeii 
the  doctor ;  "  his  creed  is  ii 
heart  is  pure.  He  has  i 
to  save  mine, — let  him  dep 

"  You  know  not  what  you 
the  captain.  "  If  I  let  1 
mourer  in  amongst  them, 
weapons  for  the  hands  of 
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all  men,  I  cannot  suffer  an  armourer 
to  escape." 

"For  my  sake  let  him  go  in  peace," 
resumed  the  priest ;  "  be  assured  he  will 
yet  awaken  to  his  errors,  and  abandon 
them." 

"Well,  for  your  sake  let  him  go — to  the 
gallows,  if  he  will." 

"  You  have  spared  me  a  murder,"  said 
Franz  to  the  priest,  pressing  his  hand. 

"May  the  light  of  grace  descend  upon 
thee,  my  son,"  returned  the  priest,  solenmly 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  invok- 
ing a  blessing  upon  him. 

Franz  was  impressed  with  the  Christian 
gentleness  of  the  priest's  manner. 

"You  speak  with  confidence,"  said  he, 
"  of  error,  as  if  it  were  surely  at  my  side ; 
I  have  hitherto  believed  it  firmly  at  yours. 
How  may  we  distinguish  right  and  wrong 
with  certainty?" 

"The  very  doubt  that  is  now  in  your 
thoughts,"    replied    the    priest,    "  should 
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III. 
THE    MARKET-PLACE. 

Franz  hurried  on  to  the  gate  of  the 
town,  which  was  now  clear  and  deserted. 
The  immediate  space  was  empty,  and  wore 
an  aspect  of  desolation.  Traces  of  the 
recent  struggle  were  everywhere  to  he 
seen ;  doors  and  windows  broken  down ; 
pieces  of  fiimiture  scattered  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  bed-linen  twisted  into  ropes  and 
hanging  down  from  the  roofs,  where  some 
poor  wretches  had  tried  in  that  way 
to  escape ;  and  here  and  there  a  solitary 
head  might  be  detected  peering  timidly 
from  behind  a  half-drawn  ciuiain.  Even 
Franz,  much  as  he  gloried  in  the  triumph 
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danger  grew  hotter,  I-  crept  under  the 
stove." 

"Poltroon ! "  muttered  Franz,  "have  you 
no  course  but  that  of  confessing  your 
cowardice  t" 

"  Now,  why  do  you  say  poltroon  ?  "  said 
the  tailor,  "  it  is  an  ugly  word.  It  may  be 
all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  of  courage — 
every  man  to  his  trade.  A  great  strong 
annonrer  like  you  must  hammer  at  the 
iron,  and  1  suppose  you  don't  much  care 
whether  it  is  on  the  anvil  or  the  back  of 
an  enemy.  But  look  at  me — a  poor  little 
snip  of  a  tailor!  what  business  have  I 
to  fight  ?  Besides,  it  is  our  privilege  to  be 
as  cowardly  as  we  please  ;  and  I  should  be 
the  last  of  tailors  to  forfeit  our  ancient 
privilege  by  any  imseasonable  show  of 
hardihood." 

"  But  imder  such  circumstances  how  did 
you  prevail  upon  yourself  to  risk  yoiu 
fraction  of  a  body  back  again  here  ? " 

"Ay,  there's  the  wonder !  "  returned  the 
taflor;  "  I'U  explain  it  to  you.  I  run  no 
risk  at  all — I  am  quite  safe:  and  I  can 
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king  parts,  and  played  them  with  a  royalty 
more  like  a  king  than  any  real  king  /  ever 
heard  of.  Give  him  the  world,  and  he  will 
govern  it" 

"  A    mountebank    is    the    ruler '  of  my 
people ! "   exclaimed  Franz,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  as,  passing  out  of  the  first  street,  they 
came  suddenly  upon  a  spot  were  crowds  of 
people  were  gathered  in  a  state  of  extra- 
ordinary excitement.    They  were  all   em- 
ployed in  various  ways,   endeavouring  to 
fortiiy  the  town.     Men   of   all   ages  and 
ranks  were   working  at  the  fortifications. 
Women  and  children  were  mixed  up  in  the 
hurried  labour :  spades,  shovels,  pickaxes, 
and  all  sorts  of  implements,   were  drawn 
into  the   ser\ice ;   the  clanging   tramp  of 
over  the  frozen  ground,  and 
jling   of  cartwheels  echoed 
treets.     The  energy  of  the 
with  what  enthusiasm  they 
on  their  strange  task.  Every 
don,  all  was  movement  and 
faces  of  the   busy   groups 
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Moses  were  on  a  level  with  his  boldness, 
Franz's  attention  was  suddenly  called  off 
hj  the  thunder  of  a  himdred  drums  beating 
the  alarum.  The  yell  of  the  over-excited 
populace  answered  the  call  from  all  parts  of 
the  town.  Franz  felt  his  blood  run  Uke 
ice  in  his  veins.  That  fiirious  shout  was 
not  the  reply  of  a  brave  people  to  a  brave 
Eununons ;  it  resembled  rather  the  roar  of  a 
baited  lion  thirsting  for  hmnan  blood. 

The  tumultuous  crowds  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  the  market-place,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  lashed  by  a  tempest ;  they 
rashed  hither  and  thither  with  a  stunning 
aproar.  The  densest  part  of  the  assem- 
blage was  close  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Lambert, — where  the  leaders,  armed  with 
pikes,,  morning-stars,  and  matchlocks,  and 
looking  as  fieh:e  as  if  the  enemy  stood 
before  them,  formed  an  impenetrable  circle, 
from  the  centre  of  which,  in  the  pauses  of 
the  tumiilt,  Franz  could  hear  the  voice  of 
a  man  preaching  with  vehemence  to  the 
people.    The  scene  was  new  and  striking. 
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"What  do  you  see?"  said  the  tailor. 

"  A  tall  gaunt  man  in  a  coarse  woollen 
robe,"  replied  Franz ;  "  but  I  can  hardly 
see  his  face,  his  hair  and  beard  are  so 
torn  about  by  the  wind.  There !  I  see 
him  better  now.  What  fire  there  is  in 
his  eyes,  and  white  foam  upon  his  mouth. 
He  is  brandishing  a  spear  over  the  head 
of  an  old  man,  who  is  kneehng  at  his  feet 
to  receive  his  death-blow." 

"  He  is  our  great  Matthias,"  exclaimed 
the  t^or ;  and  Franz  could  hear  a  low 
chuckle  follow  the  annoimcement 

Now  came  a  rush  of  people,  headlong 
towards  the  spot  where  Franz  was  clinging. 
The  torrent  was  irresistible,  and  he  was 
swept  from  his  post  of  vantage.  Then 
the  little  tailor,  nearly  crushed  to  powder, 
seized  the  pole  of  the  basket,  and  began  to 
swear  lustily  at  the  freaks  of  their  high- 
mightinesses,  the  people. 

"  The  devil ! "  said  he,  "  the  people  wont 
let  people  see  what  the  people  are  doing  in 
their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure." 
VOL.  u.  I 
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"  You  hear  that,"  said  the  tailor,  wink- 
ing slily  over  his  shoulder  at  Franz ;  "  I 
have  power  with  Jan  Bockhold !  You  see 
it  is  common  town-talk  already.  Chancel- 
lor at  least,"  he  added,  in  a  significant 
voice,  with  an  expressive  gesture  aside  to 
Klara,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  And  who 
knows  what  fair  flower  like  this  I  may 
transplant  into  my  chancellorship  ! " 

The  vehement  manner  in  which  Klara 
broke  through  this  comical  byplay  of 
Kreutzner  attracted  Franz's  attention.  He 
saw  that  her  agitation  was  caused  by  some 
urgent  matter,  perhaps  of  life  and  death  ; 
and  he  instinctively  associated  it  with  the 
extraordinary  scene  which  was  at  that  mo- 
ment passing  before  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  inquired  Franz, 
in  a  kindly  tone,  to  give  assurance  to  her. 
But  he  was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  power 
to  serve  her,  and  in  her  misery  she  heeded 
not  his  words ;  so,  turning  to  Kreutzner, 
with  frantic  impatience,  she  again  besought 
him  to  assist  her. 

1  2 
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trouble.  You  and  Kreutzner  might  save 
him.  They  have  dragged  him  out  of  his 
house,  for  no  crime  but  his  thoughts,  which 
surely  were  his  own, — the  thoughts  through 
which  he  held  communion  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  with  his  God !  They  have 
dragged  him  here  to  trial  before' the  people, 
to  die  a  felon's  death." 

"  Upon  what  accusation  1 "  demanded 
Franz. 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  know  how  to  utter  it — it. 
is  so  false,  so  cruet !  They  say  he  has 
blasphemed  the  prophets — blasphemed  the 
prophets  !  "  she  continued,  sobbing,  and 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  horror  at  the 
contemplation  of  a  chaise  which  she  knew 
was  regarded  as  the  most  heinous  of  all 
crimes  by  the  new  rulers. 

"  It  is  a  grievous  accusation,*'  said  the 
tailor,  gravely ;  "  intercession  is  hopeless." 

"  Not  for  the  innocent,"  repUed  the 
maiden. 

"  We  waste  time,"  said  Franz ;  "  let  us 
make  way  through  the  crowd,  and  demand 
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mass  gradually  opens,  and  foiir  soldiers  of 
the  burgher-guard  advance  slowly  in  grim 
silence,  bearing  on  their  crossed  halberts 
the  bleeding  body  of  Meister  Krutzlinger, 
the  armourer.  The  savage  Matthias  had 
executed  a  summary  vengeance  upon  his 
victim.  The  man  still  lived;  but  he 
breathed  hardly;  and  was  racked  by 
spasms ;  and  the  blood  trickled  heavily 
froiQ  the  gun-shot  wound  in  his  breast,  and 
from  the  spot  where  the  prophet  had 
plunged  a  spear  in  his  side. 

"  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me ! " 
exclaimed  the  dying  man,  "  and  forgive  me 
my  ans ! " 

Matthias  for  a  short  space  walked  by  his 
side.  A  terrible  solemnity  sat  upon  his 
features.  His  eyes  were  lighted  up  with 
the  lurid  brilliancy  which  is  sometimes  seen 
to  give  such  a  strange  expression  to  the 
feces  of  the  insane.  To  the  people  it  bore 
a  character  of  inspiration. 

"  Hold  thy  peace !  "  exclaimed  the  pro- 
phet ;  "  thine  hour  is  not  yet  come.    Bear 
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IV. 

THE    ARMOURER. 

The  house  of  the  armourer  stood  in  a 
all  street  close  to  the  market-place ;  uid 
the  mournful  procession  went  its  way 
!  people  pressed  around,  and  rendered 
difficult  to  thread  the  narrow  avenue, 
t  Franz  kept  close  to  his  old  master, 
ing  to  make  his  voice  known  to  him 
words  of  hope  and  comfort ;  and  even 
leavoured  to  assuage  the  agony  of  the 
ment  by  recalUng  to  his  memory  the  old 
les  when  he  had  learned  his  craft  under 
1,  telling  him  that  he  would  work  for 
1  from  morning  till  night,  as  might  be 
tdfiil  for  his  recovery.  But  the  old  man's 
1  3 
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engird,  and  that  the  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed  should  for  the  instant  pass 
out  of  his  mind,  while  he  gazed  in  wonder 
uid  admiration  upon  a  figure  which  seemed 
more  like  an  enchantment  than  a  living 
creature.  Even  her  tears  only  increased 
the  fascination.  Something  must  he  allowed 
for  the  effect  upon  his  imagination  of 
80  unexpected  an  apparition  at  such  a 
moment,  if  allowance  he  necessary  on 
behalf  of  rapid  and  overwhelming  emotions 
in  young  hearts. 

"Uncle — dearest  uncle — what  has  he- 
&Uen  you?"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  rude 
burghers  bore  him  roughly  into  the  house, 
and  I^d  him  on  a  bed. 

"  He  has  blasphemed  the  holy  mission 
of  our  prophets,"  said  one  of  them,  "and 
Matthias  has  judged  him  before  the  con- 
gregation." And,  having  delivered  this 
announcement,  the  bearers  stalked  out  of 
the  house,  as  if  they  shuddered  at  all 
further  contact  with  the  condemned.  The 
door  closed  after  them,  and  Franz  was  lefl 
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pray,  but  the  words  expired  between  his 
trembling  lips. 

"Ah!  he  blasphemes,"  said  the  dark- 
haired  girl,  pressing  her  long  fingers  over 
her  eyes. 

Franz  had  hitherto  remained  in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  piece  of  furniture, 
which  occupied  one  end  of  the  room, 
a&aid  to  move  lest  his  appearance  might 
still  more  disturb  the  last  moments  of  the 
old  man.  But  the  approaching  end  was 
now  too  visible  to  justify  further  hesita- 
tion, and  he  advanced  to  the  bed. 

"We  are  not  alone,  uncle,"  said  Klara, 
gently  looking  up  at  Franz,  who  stood  close 
by  her  ^de. 

The  armourer  slowly  raised  his  eyes, 
and  endeavoiired  to  read  the  features  of 
Uk  youth.  Recollection  came  dimly  and 
slowly.  He  had  heard  him  speak,  but  was 
unconscious  of  what  he  had  said  ;  and  now 
that  he  began  to  trace  the  lineaments  one 
by  one,  a  confused  image  arose  before  him, 
taking  by  degrees  a  more  defined  and  fami- 
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girls  are  orphans.  When  I  am  in  the  grave 
they  lose  their  last  protector :  the  thought 
of  that  makes  death  bitter.  Franz,  you 
are  true,  and  honest,  and  good ;  give  me 
your  hand,  and  plight  and  swear  to  me 
that,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  guard 
these  poor  children,  and  work  for  them, 
with  the  faith  of  a  brother." 

Franz  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  orphans : 
the  lightning  glance  of  Elise  was  fixed 
upon  him,  but  Klara  hung  over  her  dying 
uncle.  The  heart  of  the  young  man 
throbbed  wildly,  and,  grasping  the  hand 
of  the  armourer  with  passionate  emotion, 
he  excUumed — 

"  Father,  I  swear  to  guard  them  with 
my  life — to  preserve  them  with  my  labour 
—to  be  a  brother  and  a  protector  to 
them." 

"Bless  you — bless  my  girls!  I  die  in 
peace ! "  and  a  bubbling  cry  rose  from  him 
as  his  head  fell  back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  He  is  gone  before  the  judgment-seat ! " 
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exclaimed  Elise,  sinking  into  an  atlitui 
prayer. 

It  was  so  :  the  spirit  of  the  old  man 
departed  in  that  final  effort. 

The  responsibility  of  his  new  positii 
so  singularly  brought  about,  and  so 
denly  imposed  upon  him — ^made  a  sol 
impression  on  Franz. 
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THE   BURGOMASTERS. 

"  How  proud  he  will  be  of  his  old 
apprentice ! "  was  the  one  thought  that 
rang  incessantly  through  the  brain  of  the 
watcher,  as  he  sat  dimng  the  whole  of 
that  night  alone  in  the  death-chamber. — 
"How  glad  he  will  be  to  see  his  old 
apprentice ! "  And  he,  who  was  to  have 
felt  all  this  pride  and  happiness  at  wel- 
coming the  return  of  his  apprentice,  now 
grown  up  into  an  accomphshed  artist,  was 
lying  in  his  grave-clothes,  rebuking  the 
vanity  and  confidence  of  youth. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  every  well-remem- 
bered item  in  the  room  came  out  distinctly 
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:al  traceries,  in  which 
sit  in  the  long  winter 
belungenlied,  or  some 
lagazine  of  traditions ; 
chess-table,  at  which 
ay  tricks  upon  his  old 
Qemories  gushed  upon 
E  boyhood — his  mad, 
I — over  again.  What 
iven  to  have  been  that 
be  hard  worked  and 
g  his  chance  for  food 
line  visited  or  passed 
could  he  only  have  , 
1  to  life! 

sy  to  break  down  his 
was  too  young,  and 
inguine,  to  sink  under 
mities.  But  the  con- 
m  his  mind  made  him 
ears  had  elapsed  since 
1  those  seven  years  he 
nearly  the  whole  of 
and    Holland ;    had 
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seen  a  great  deal  of  lii 
aspects — rich  and  poor,  p 
had  half  b^^ed  and  half 
had  fared  well  and  ill ;  sL 
with  dder-down  quilts,  i 
fields,  under  the  shadow 
throughout  all  his  experi< 
seen  death  before.  He  1 
of  death,  except  as  a  sorl 
He  had  never  realised  t: 
closed  eyes,  the  sallow  sk 
decaying  lustre,  the  fixed 
He  saw  it  now  for  the 
chiUed  him  to  the  core. 

But  morning  came  at  ' 
brought  with  it,  as  it  evt 
courage  to  the  mourners, 
risen  upon  them,  and  tl: 
be  done  in  reference  to 
populace  were  early  asti 
murmur  of  the  city,  ga 
tumult,  reminded  Franz 
excitement  in  the  midst 
placed.    There  was  work 
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s  in,  and  the  necessity  of 
counts  allowed  no  leisure 
nee  of  private  sorrow, 
proper  arrangements  for 
I  entreated  his  bereaved 
the  house  closely  for  the 
to  seek  the  house  of  his 
erard  Kippenbrock,  upon 
le  reckoned  for  all  need- 
listance. 

Kippenbrock  was  a  man 
bstance,  a  rich  butcher, 
grand  in  his  way,  but  by 
ibered   with   any   greater 

than  was  necessary  to 
d  to  keep  it.  In  the 
1  of  the  public  affairs, 
ition  more  extraordinary 
vhich  the  city  itself  had 
:er    Gerard,   without  well 

why,  had  been  elevated 
econd  burgomaster.     His 

may  be  supposed,  had 
liminish  his   self-compla- 
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easy  in  the  presence  of  the  new  autho- 
The  sample  he  had  had  of  them 

lay  before  had  left  some  misgivings 
mind  which  he  could  not  shake  off, 

:he  aspect  of  the  chief  burgomaster 

lot  calculated  to  diminish  his  distrust. 

ler  Bernard  was  an  old  man,  with  a 
piercing,  and  unsettled  expression  of 
tall,  gaunt,  and  attenuated  by  fast- 

and  his  eyes,  dull  and  glassy  in  re- 
were  every  now  and  then  kindled  up 

1  unsteady  light  that  inspired  Franz 
rather  uncomfortable  sensations.  His 
w  and  sepulchral  voice,  which  never 
i  its  monotonous  tone,  was  like  a  bolt 
e. 

rie  is  a  fair  vessel  unto  honour,"  said 
ler     Bernard  ;     "  and,    peradventure, 
be  chosen  of  the  Spirit  to  exercise  the 
J  of  town-beadle  in  Zion." 
anz  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  holding 

2  under  such  men,  and  he  could  not 
ress  his  repugnance. 

Heaven  keep  me  from  such  an  honour. 
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I  embraced  yoxir  faith  at  Amsterdam," 
ied  Franz,  "but  delayed  my  baptism, 

I  might  receive  the  sanctifying  waters 
I  in  my  native  town." 
U  this  time  Franz  had  been  standing  in 
t  of  the  table  at  which  the  two  burgo- 
ters  were  seated,  and  had  not  perceived 
now  the  figure  of  a  man  who  stood 
nd  their  chairs,  and  who  at  this  junc- 

was  called  into  their  deliberation  by 
iter  Gerard.  "  Our  orator,  brother 
liman,"  said  he,  "  will  prepare  you  for 
solemn  rite." 

rother  Rothman  stepped  forward,  and, 
ng  his  hands  together,  while  he  looked 
er  inquisitively  at  Franz,  said,  "  The 
chumen   must   come  to  my   dwelling 

I  may  examine  him."  This  person 
arrayed  in  the  band  and  cassock  of  a 
it  He  had  a  quick,  dark  eye,  and 
expression  of  his  face  was  at  once 
ig,  sagacious,  and  good-humoured. 
lOpe,"  he  added,  *'  our  new  disciple  is 
inded   in  the  faith,  that  he  may  par- 

VOL.  II.  K 
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in  reverence  before  the  youth. 
i  on  at  this  curious  scene  with 
!r  and  dread,  and  he  was  con- 
ihudder  that  thrilled  his  whole 
ht  of  the  new-comer,  for  he 
an  altarpiece  he  had  seen 
n  Flanders,  in  which  the  form 
of  the  Fallen  Angel  bore  a 
iblance  to  this  man. 
jaketh  the  Spirit  by  the  mouth 
!  "  cried  aloud  the  young  man 
of  great  volume,  as  he  flung 
s  right  arm  his  scanty  robe  of 
'  Let  each  man  bring  forth  his 
Iver,  and  precious  stones,  into 
jf  Zion,  and  lay  them  at  the 
prophet  No  man  shall  hence- 
r — no  man  shall  henceforth  be 
11  shall  be  eqiial,  and  all  things 
onunon  amongst  us." 
'  replied  his  hearers ;  but  a 
er  might  have  detected  a  slight 
1  at  that  moment  shook  the  Up 
hy  Meister  Gerard. 
k2 
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or  words  upon  his  audience.  He  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  this  decisive  and 
oracular  method  of  delivery,  and  to  the 
instantaneous  reception  of  his  decrees,  to 
wait  even  to  witness  their  effect;  and 
having  uttered  these  few  sentences,  laden 
with  the  destinies  of  the  future,  he  coiled 
his  robe  of  penance  round  his  stately 
person,  and  strode  haughtily  out  of  the 
room. 

A  dead  silence  of  several  minutes 
ensued.  The  burgomasters  appeared 
absorbed  in  thought  or  prayer,  and 
Orator  Rothman  was  sunk  in  a  gloomy 
reverie.  At  length  Franz  ventured  to  in- 
terrupt their  meditations. 

"Who  is  that  man  ?"  he  inquired  of  his 
kinsman. 

"  Jan  Bockhold,  the  second  prophet,  the 
right-hand  of  Matthias,"  replied  Gerard,  in 
a  low  arxl  humble  tone  of  voice.  Another 
pause  ensued.  They  were  thinking  seve- 
rally of  how  the  new  edict  would  affect 
them  individiwUy  ;  for  in  the  very  heat  and 
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(my  of  public  movements,  individuals  will 
sometimes  revert  to  Iheir  own  interests. 

"All  books!"  broke  out  the  orator, 
beaving  a  profound  sigh. 

"  All  gold  and  silver  I"  muttered  Gerard 

"  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven  !"  said  Buigo- 
master  Knipperdohng,  who  was  not  a  studi- 
ous man,  and,  moreover,  had  nothing  to 
lose ;  "  therefore.  Brother  Kippenbrock, 
see  that  you  collect  speedily  all  thy  valu- 
ables, and.  Orator  Rothman,  gather  together 
all  thy  books,  that  the  decree  of  the  pro- 
phet may  be  fulfilled.  Meanwhile  I  must 
hasten  to  prepare  the  specification  of  the 
confiscated  goods  of  all  persons  and  sundry 
who  have  emigrated  and  forsaken  Zion." 

Having  thus  discharged  himself  of  his 
responsibility,  the  burgomaster  tied  up  his 
bundle  of  parchments  and  took  his  depar- 
ture. But  Meister  Gerard  and  the  orator 
interchanged  some  private  glances ;  and 
the  former,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  the  latter,  drew  him  with  much  grave 
gesticulation  out  of  the  room,  apparently 
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forgetful     of    the    presence    of    a     third 
person. 

Franz  was  left  alone  in  the  apartment ; 
and  feeling  little  inclination  to  await  the 
return  of  his  kinsman,  he  walked  out  into 
the  street,  mentally  praying  Heaven  to 
forgive  him  the  sin  of  regarding  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  prophets  with  feeUngs  little 
short  of  horror. 
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some  new  revelation,  or  to  witness  some 
fresh  demonstration  of  fanaticism.  A  pro- 
phet had  dreamt  something  marvellous — a 
vision  had  appeared  to  the  seer ;  and  thus 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  vias  kept 
ahve  from  hoxu-  to  hour.  But  in  the  mean- 
while trade  was  at  a  standstill,  and  industry 
of  every  kind — except  such  industry  as 
laboured  in  the  channels  connected  with 
the  immediate  business  of  the  struggle — 
was  annihilated.  And  in  this  striiit  all  hope 
of  assistance  from  without  was  cut  off  by 
the  troops  of  the  bishop,  who  were  rapidly 
concentrating  round  the  city.  The  pres- 
sure of  want,  however,  had  not  yet  begun 
to  be  felt  by  the  people ;  for,  so  long  as 
there  remained  a  vestige  of  the  property  of 
the  unfortunate  citizens  who  had  fled  from 
the  scene  of  carnage  or  been  driven  out 
by  the  Anabaptists,  there  was  no  lack  of 
resources  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
populace. 

Franz  wisely  confined    himself   to   the 
labours  of  his  forge.    He  took  no  part 
k3 
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niake  this  discovery.  A  young  man  will 
sometimes  hover  wilfully  on  the  verge  of 
such  a  sel&confession  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
longing the  tremulous  pleasures  of  first  im- 
pressions as  long  as  he  can.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  temperament ;  and 
Franz,  headlong  enough  in  all  other  affairs, 
fell  hack  upon  certain  emotions  which  now 
began  to  agitate  him,  as  if  he  feared  by 
advancing  farther  to  dispel  the  happy  illu- 
^on  in  which  he  lived.  The  brief  season 
in  which  love  makes  its  incipient  ap- 
proaches is  the  most  blissful  passage  of 
human  experience ;  more  delight^l  a 
hundredfold  than  the  state  of  assured 
happiness  that  follows.  If  one  could  only 
be  &lUng  in  love  all  one's  life,  and  never 
arrive  at  the  consummation,  what  an  ec- 
static mode  of  existence  we  should  have 
of  it! 

And  yet  Franz  was  fiw  from  being  happy. 
There  lay  at  the  bottom  a  sad  confusion  of 
fears,  doubts,  contradictions,  and  perplexi 
ties,  and  out  of  all  these  was  extracted  that 
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under  the  circumstances,  that  it  did  not 
also  happen  before  the  evening  was  over 
that  there  was  a  flitting  expression,  a  pass- 
ing gleam  of  tenderness,  in  the  eyes  of 
Elise,  which  in  an  instant  destroyed  all  his 
sendble  resolutions.  He  endeavoured  to 
watch  the  bright  light  that  thus  sometimes 
fell  upon  him  in  sidelong  rays ;  but  when- 
ever he  ventured  to  look  up,  the  soft  glance 
was  suddenly  averted,  and  the  statuesque 
head  was  ag^n  as  grand  and  distant  as 
ever.  He  was  fearfully  perplexed.  Her- 
manner  was  as  variable  as  an  April  day, 
and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  perpetual 
suspense,  in  which  he  continually  oscillated 
between  the  extremes  of  joy  and  despair. 

One  night  the  Uttle  femily  sat  together, 
after  a  day  of  imusual  exertion,  during 
which  the  commotion  in  the  town  indicated 
the  apprehension  of  the  people  that  the 
opening  of  the  siege  was  close  at  hand. 
The  young  girls  sat  together  at  their  con- 
stant occupation— knitting ;  Franz  was  at 
the   opposite    side ;    and    the    apprentices , 
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turned  the  other,  "  that  the  bishop's  troops 
are  preparing  for  an  assault ;  and  they 
think  it  will  be  in  the  nighttime,  but  not 
yet,  for  the  works  they  are  throwing  up  are 
not  finished,  and  never  shall  if  the  plan  of 
the  great  Matthias  be  carried  out" 

"And  what  is  his  plan  ?"  inquired  Fnuiz. 

"  Ah !  nobody  knows  that ! "  repUed  the 
apprentice ;  "  but  they  say  he  has  a  plan 
which  is  to  be  promulgated  to-morrow." 

'*  The  poor  city,"  exclaimed  Franz,  "  will 
be  the  victim  whoever  succeeds ! " 

"  Do  you  doubt  the  success  of  the 
Lord?"  demanded  Elise,  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  work  and  looking  at  Franz.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  looks  which  inspired 
him  with  hope  ;  but  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gazing  into  the  depths  of  her 
eyes,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  occupied 
more  of  his  thoughts  at  that  moment  than 
the  imminent  peril  by  which  they  were 
all  surrounded. 

"  Inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence," said  Franz,  "  and  I  bow  to  the 
issue  whatever  it  may  be,  knowing  that  in 
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her  features  relapsing  into  cold  repose,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven. 

"No,  no!"  interposed  Klara,  in  a  tre- 
mulous voice,  —  *'  no,  Meister  Franz,  I 
h(^  there  will  be  no  need  for  such  ter- 
rible extremity.  What  would  become  of 
us  if  anything  should  befell  you  ?" 

Franz  smiled  at  the  gentle  terrors  of 
poor  Klara,  but  made  no  reply.  His  soul 
was  too  much  stirred  by  the  exciting  ap- 
peal of  Elise  to  be  affected  by  minor  con- 
^derations.  She  would  have  him  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  the  fcdthful ;  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  taken  so  direct  an  in- 
terest in  his  actions,  and  he  seized  upon 
it  with  eagerness.  The  rest  of  the  night 
was  passed  in  a  multitude  of  conjectures 
upon  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  Klara 
always  urging  in  her  quiet,  monosyllabic 
Way  the  doctrines  of  peace  and  mutual 
forbearance,  and  Elise  prophesying  the 
triumphs  of  Zion,  and  inspiring  Franz  and 
the  apprentices  with  a  proper  sense  of  the 
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until  at  last,  these  incoherent  images  be- 
coming more  and  more  confused  and 
mixed  up  together,  his  tired  senses  sank 
under  the  effort  to  follow  them,  and 
towards  morning  the  bewildered  lover  fell 
sound  asleep. 
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to  help  at  your  toilet;"  and  she  smiled 
so  benignly  that  for  such  a  guerdon  Franz 
woidd  have  risked  a  thousand  hves. 

The  business  of  arming  was  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes.  Franz  and  the  apprentices 
were  speedily  arrayed  in  corslets  and  mo- 
tions, and  stood  on  the  threshold  to  take 
their  departure. 

"  You  go  forth  to  battle,  Franz  Wagner," 
said  Elise,  "  may  the  Lord  crown  you  with 
victory  in  the  good  fight ; "  and,  for  the 
first  time,  she  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
youth. 

"  I  go  forth  joyfully ! "  exclaimed  Franz 
in  a  transport  of  happiness ;  "  too  blest 
in  the  front  of  danger,  if  you  bestow  a 
single  thought  upon  me." 

"  I  will  pray  for  your  safety.  Do  not  risk 
your  life  needlessly,"  murmured  Klara ;  but 
Franz  heard  her  not.  Multitudes  of  people 
were  rushing  like  a  torrent  through  the 
narrow  streets,  and  Franz  and  his  com- 
panions were  swiftly  carried  into  the  stream 
and  swept  out  of  sight. 
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the  porch,  the  large  space  iffithout  was 
rapidly  fiUing  with  dense  masses  of  armed 
men,  wfdting  impatiently  for  the  appear- 
ance of  their  leader.  At  length,  the  su- 
preme chief  of  the  movement,  the  mighty 
Matthias,  was  seen  advancing  towards  the 
assembly.  The  commotion  caused  by  his 
approach  was  like  the  low  swell  of  the  sea 
before  a  coming  storm.  He  was  clothed 
in  his  sable  robe  of  hair-cloth,  and  he 
grasped  in  his  right-hand  the  ponderous 
spear,  whose  white-ash  handle  was  yet 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  old  ar- 
mourer. The  natural  ferocity  of  his  aspect 
was  lighted  up  with  more  lurid  brilliancy 
than  ever ;  foam  exuded  from  his  lips, 
and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  was  de- 
moniacal. He  prepared  to  speak,  and  the 
amied  masses  closed  around  him. 

"  The  son  of  Antichrist,"  he'  thundered 
forth,  *'  the  cursed  priest  of  Baal,  the 
spotted  tyrant  who  once  ruled  over  you, 
free  citizens  of  Munster,  has  surrounded 
our  walls  with  lines  of  fire !     The  bishop 
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swayed  by  these  considerations  alone,  the 
recollection  of  Elise  determined  all  doubts. 

He  thought  of  her  at  that  moment,  and 
of  the  greeting  that  awaited  him  should 
he  return  in  triumph ;  and  the  last  words 
of  Matthias  were  scarcely  finished,  when 
he  stood  forward  and  offered  himself  for 
the  service.  His  apprentices  followed,  and 
then  the  whole  body  of  armourers  and 
smiths,  animated  by  a  common  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  craft ;  and  then  followed 
the  butchers,  because  his  uncle,  Meister 
Gerard  Kippenbrock,  was  at  the  head  of 
their  trade;  then  others  pressed  forward, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  five  hundred  men 
were  counted  out  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  crowd. 

"  You  were  the  first  who  volunteered  for 
the  sortie,"  said  Matthias  to  Franz,  "  there- 
fore be  the  first  in  the  host,  and  lead  the 
people  of  Zion  to  the  battle  as  my  general 
and  brother." 

Matthias  knew  nothing  of  Frajiz,  or  of 
his  fitness  for  the  important  ofiice  to  which 
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ted  him ;  but  he  acted  upon 
vhich  seldom  errs  on  such 
e  saw  in  the  energy  and  re- 
lis  air  that  he  was  exactly 
head  the  desperate  enterprise 
they  were  about  to  he  en- 
the  event  justified  his  con- 

10  sooner  received  this  mark 
from  Matthias  than  the  prin- 
ressed  about  him,  and  offered 
prayers  for  his  safe  retufn. 
m,  amongst  the  rest,  clasped 
I  his  breast,  and  said, — 
it  was  my  intention  to  have 
into  our  Church  by  the  holy 
n ;  but  thou  must  go  where 
Is  thee.  And  shouldst  thou 
:ht,  thou  shalt  be  saved  by 
of  blood,  which  hath  more 
lat  of  water." 

ye  saints,  to  the  conflict!" 
bias,  who  carried  no  ums 
>ar,  and  had  no  defence  or 
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covering  but  his  vest  of  hair-cloth.  The 
prophet  rushed  towards  the  gates  of  the 
town  singing,  as  he  went,  the  old  canticle, 
"  Come,  Holy  Spirit ! "  Franz  and  his-  five 
hundred  fighting  men  following  in  chorus. 

They  had  scarcely  passed  the  outworks, 
when  they  encountered  a  band  of  the 
bishop's  men-at-arms,  who  were  hovering 
about  in  the  act  of  reconnoitring.  The 
first  rush  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  appeared 
more  formidable  than  they  really  were, 
in  consequence  of  the  front  ranks  being 
composed  exclusavely  of  the  armourers, 
clad  in  corslets  and  steel  caps,  and  other- 
wise well  appointed,  threw  the  little  party 
into  confusion.  A  sudden  panic  seized 
them,  and  they  turned  to  fiy ;  but  this 
was  a  movement  of  difficulty  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  stra^ling 
houses  of  the  suburbs,  and  the  garden 
fences  intersecting  each  other  irregularly 
from  the  base  of  the  walls,  left  the  troopers 
not  a  foot  of  ground  to  manoeuvre  upon 
except  the  high  road,  which  at  this  point 
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quently  interposing  his  mailed  breast  to 
shield  the  half-naked  and  defenceless  body 
of  the  seer.  The  contest  was  short  and 
sanguinary.  On  the  one  side  was  the  fiery 
zeal  of  fanaticism ;  on  the  other,  the  me- 
chanical courage  of  mercenary  troops  re- 
duced to  a  temporary  extremity. 

The  pursuit  became  hotter,  and  the 
miUe  more  fiirious,  as  they  himted  the 
troopers  towards  the  camp,  Matthias 
shouting  aloud  the  words  of  the  death- 
song  with  which  Mtintzer  and  Metzler  had 
formerly  excited  the  passions  of  their  un- 
fortunate followers  in  the  exterminating 
simple  now  known  in  history  as  the 
Peasant  War.  The  men-at-arms  were 
slaughtered  in  detail ;  but  a  few  survivors 
effected  their  escape  by  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  bishop's  camp. 

The  alarum  was  now  given  on  the  other 
side ;  and  in  every  quarter  the  men  might 
be  seen  getting  under  arms.  The  gather- 
ing was  rapidly  completed,  and  the  Hessian 
cavahy  turned  out  almost  at  the  first  notes 
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continued  the  slaughter  until  the  deserted 
camp  was  left  wholly  in  his  power. 

As  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  he 
heard  feeble  and  plaintive  cries  from  the 
tent  of  the  prince-bishop.  The  fury  of 
the  battle  had  passed  away ;  he  was  calm 
once  more;  and  that  despairing  cry  did 
not  appeal  in  vain  to  his  mercy.  He 
darted  into  the  tent,  and  there  he  found 
the  prophet,  like  a  wolf  in  a  sheep-fold, 
slaying  the  unfortunate  domestics  of  the 
bishop.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
dead  bodies;  and  two  pale-faced  boys, 
pagra  of  the  prince,  knelt  before  Matthias, 
whose  uplifted  hand  was  about  to  deal 
their  death-blow. 

"  Brother  Matthias,"  said  Franz,  ear- 
nestly, almost  sternly,  "thou  hast  ap- 
pointed me  leader  of  the  host,  and  I 
cannot  suffer  thee  to  set  an  evil  example 
to  my  soldiers  by  the  murder  of  these  help- 
less children.  Better  it  is  to  take  them 
captive,  and  retain  them  as  hostages,  while 
We  save   their  souls    by  instruction    and 
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baptism  in  our  holy  faith.  Come,  we  have 
no  time  to  lose  ;  the  fugitives  have  alarmed 
the  outlying  tents,  and  if  we  delay  five 
minutes  longer  our  retreat  will  be  cut  off." 

"  Thou  art  right,  brother,"  replied  Mat- 
thias, mastered  by  the  boldness  of  Fnmz. 
"Call  our  people  together, — let  us  go 
hence.  And  for  this  brood  of  vipers,  thou 
shalt  have  thy  way.  But,  should  they 
escape,  thou  must  answer  for  them  with 
thy  head.  To-morrow  I  will  baptise 
them." 

The  drum  summoned  the  Anabaptists 
from  the  plunder  of  the  camp — the  spoiling 
of  the  Philistines,  as  they  called  it ;  and  the 
rallied  and  reinforced  troops  of  the  prince- 
bishop  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  the 
last  ranks  of  the  Anabaptists  pass  in  safety 
through  the  gate  of  Munster. 
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VIII. 

THE    NIGHT   AFTER    THE    VICTORy. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the 
victors  as  they  defiled  through  the  streets 
was  in  the  highest  degree  exhilarating. 
All  the  people  had  either  come  out  of 
Uieir  houses  to  receive  that  valiafit  band, 
or  thronged  to  the  windows  and  balconies 
with  flags  fuid  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  to 
greet  them  as  they  passed.  Wild  acclama- 
tions, songs  of  triumph,  and  religious 
chants,  saluted  them  everywhere.  The 
maidens  of  the  city,  robed  in  white,  and 
carrying  green  pine  -  branches  in  their 
hands,  advanced  in  procession,  headed  by 
Jan  Bockhold,  their  clear  and  youthfiil 
l3 
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made  the  heart  of  Franz  throb  high,  and 
carried  hun  away  for  a  while  on  the  roar- 
ing stream  of  popular  glorification.  But 
at  the  approach  of  the  procession  of  young 
girls^  the  delusion  of  military  ambition 
passed  all  at  once  out  of  his  head.  He 
looked  round  eagerly  for  Elise.  The  vic- 
tory was  for  her,  not  for  him.  He  was 
conscious  only  of  her  last  words  and  her 
implied  promise;  and  the  soul  of  that 
impromptu  conqueror,  instead  of  rising  to 
the  height  of  the  great  occasion  which  he 
had  himself  almost  created,  fluttered  back 
to  the  humble  house  out  of  which  he  had 
that  morning  passed  imder  circumstances 
so  widely  contrasted  with  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  his  return. 

Evening  darkened  over  the  old  walls  of 
the  imperial  city ;  the  people,  wearied  and 
worn  out  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day, 
gradually  dispersed,  and  retiumed  to  their 
homes ;  and  the  streets  were  nearly  silent 
and  deserted,  when  Franz,  followed  by  his 
Gesellen,  of  whom  one-half  had  fallen  in 
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of  overwhelming  rapture.  Elise  was  his 
own  for  ever.  Religious  zeal  had  suddenly 
accompUshed  that  which  fervent  protesta- 
tions and  wasted  homage  had  hitherto 
failed  to  raise  even  into  distant  hope, 
TTie  firmness  and  resolution  of  heir  cha- 
racter gave  a  still  higher  zest  to  his  hap- 
piness. It  was  the  deliberate  act  of  a 
woman  of  high  resolves  and  bold  passions^ 
who  could  neither  be  surprised  into  a 
weakness^  nor  induced  to  retreat  from  any 
position  she  had  once  determined  to  adopt. 
The  confidence  he  derived  from  his  sense 
of  that  fixity  of  purpose  which  distin- 
guished all  her  actions^  gave  a  profounder 
colouring  to  the  feelings  of  pride  and  devo- 
tion with  which  he  regarded  her. 

The  door  of  the  large  hall,  which  occu- 
pied nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor 
of  the  house,  and  in  which  the  family  of 
Krutzlinger  and  the  apprentices  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  at  their  meals,  quickly 
opened,  while  Franz  yet  stood  gazing  upon 
the  lustrous   eyes   of   Elise ;   and  thence 
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issued  a  little  man,  very  old  and  very 
hideous,  withered  and  wrinkled,  with  un- 
kempt hair  and  a  threadbare  doublet, 
which  he  strove  to  hide  under  the  folds 
of  a  ragged  cloak.  Grinning  like  an  ape 
in  a  mood  of  mischievous  frolic,  he  turned 
his  small,  sharp,  squinting  eyes  upon  the 
young  lovers,  and  stretching  out  the  bony 
skeleton  of  a  hand  towards  them,  he  gib- 
bered rather  than  spoke  his  greeting. 

*'  Brother  Franz,**  he  said,  "  this  day  of 
days  I  was  in  the  Spirit,  and  I  saw  thee 
in  the  flesh  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the 
faith,  treading  the  wine -press  of  slaughter. 
And  lo!  my  vision  hath  been  fulfilled. 
Verily,  I  say  to  thee,  thy  name  shall  be 
great  in  Zion  ! " 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  pro- 
phetic speech,  the  puny  monster  moved 
into  the  street  with  such  a  comical  assump- 
tion of  dignity,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  disagreeable  sensations  occasioned  by 
his  first  appearance,  Franz  might  have 
given  way  to  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
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his  gravity.  But  the  revolting  wretched- 
ness of  the  stranger's  general  aspect^  asso*- 
dated  with  the  ghostly  arrogance  of  his 
manner^  produced  a  feeling  of  painful 
repugnance. 

"I  sometimes  fency,**  he  said  slowly 
to  Elise^  ''  that  my  native  city  has  been 
changed  into  one  vast  mad-house,  in  which 
the  lunatics  are  sufiPered  to  go  about  at 
large  with  impimity.    Who  is  that  man  ?" 

^'Johann  Taiskoschirer,"  replied  Elise, 
reprovingly;  "a  bankrupt  goldsmith,  but 
a  great  man  amongst  us.  The  Spirit  hath 
descended  upon  him,  and  he  frequently 
edifies  the  congregations  of  the  Church, 
Holding  the  next  place  after  the  prophets 
Matthias  and  Jan  Bockhold" 

^  What  a  mob  of  prophets  we  are  blessed 
with ! "  replied  Franz.  ''  Heaven  forgive 
me  if  I  sin  in  thinking  that  we  might 
advantageously  dispense  with  some  of 
them!** 

That  night  the  festive  board  was  decked 
with  unwonted  luxury.    Rich  lamps,  deco- 
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rated  with  evergreen  shrubs,  shed  their 
broad  light  over  the  table,  which  was 
loaded  with  a  variety  of  the  most  costly 
viands,  and  the  rarest  wines  from  the 
distant  Rhine,  contributed  in  bountiful 
measure  from  the  common  storehouses 
of  the  city.  Klara  sat  apart  from  the 
table,  her  golden  hair,  wreathed  with  dark 
green  leaves,  fell  in  proftise  curls  over  her 
white  robe ;  but  her  face  was  pale,  her 
head  was  bent  upon  her  clasped  hands^ 
and  big  tears  fell  fast  along  her  fingers. 

'*  Klara,"  said  Franz,  gently,  *'  dearest 
Klara,  you  do  not  give  me  welcome.** 

Klara  raised  her  head,  her  lips  quivered, 
and  in  her  large  soft  eyes  there  was  an 
expression  of  utter  hopeless  misery. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Franz,"  she  replied, 
in  a  voice  full  of  sadness ;  "  but  every 
drop  of  blood  shed  in  this  dreadful  war 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  fell  in  poison  on 
my  heart.  I  cannot  summon  courage  to 
meet  the  horrors  that  surround  us, — I 
cannot   forget   that   my  poor   uncle  was 
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slaughtered  as  a  sacrifice  to  this  cniel 
creed,  which  may  be  the  true  faith^  but 
which  appears  to  me  a  fearftil  delusion. 
But  I  will  try  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of 
life  and  death." 

"  Heed  her  not,"  exclaimed  Elise,  while 
she  eagerly  filled  a  cup  of  wine  for  Franz. 
**  She  has  not  been  bom  again ;  she  lives 
in  the  darkness  of  her  errors,  and  knows 
not  the  regenerating  truth  that  we  must 
all  offer  up  our  holiest  affections  on  the 
altar,  and  burst  asunder  our  dearest  ties 
for  conscience'  sake." 

*'  Heaven  preserve  me  from  the  guilt 
of  such  unrighteous  zeal!"  sighed  Klara, 
who  in  the  depth  of  her  grief  and  humilia- 
tion did  not  dare  to  turn  her  eyes  towards 
the  revel  which  was  now  about  to  begin. 

Elise  was  in  that  state  of  ecstatic  fervour 
before  which  all  minor  forms  of  restraint 
and  modesty  melted  away.  She  took  the 
hand  of  Franz,  and  pressing  it  with  fond- 
ness and  energy,  drew  him  towards  her. 
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and  placed  him  on  a  chair  by  her  side. 
She  was  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  scene, 
the  mistress  of  the  festival ;  her  ascendant 
genius  controlling  the  weaker  minds  around 
her,  even  more  effectively  than  her  com- 
manding beauty.  The  apprentices  seated 
themselves  opposite  to  their  leader  and 
his  dark-haired  enchantress. 

Long  was  the  feast,  and  loud  was  the 
revel,  of  that  night.  The  toils  of  the  day 
were  proudly  rewarded  by  the  enthusiastic 
enccnniums  and  flashing  glances  of  Elise, 
whose  bright  smiles  were  Uberally  (&- 
pensed  to  all,  while  her  hand  was  fre- 
quently clasped  by  Franz,  unseen  by  his 
comrades.  The  battle  was  fought  over 
again  in  many  a  vivid  recital  of  special 
incidents  of  bravery ;  and  the  victory  was 
duly  honoured  by  deep  draughts  of  old 
Rhenish.  Devoutly,  too,  did  they  pledge 
themselves  in  the  same  rare  vintage,  ''to 
live  and  die  by  their  fiuth!''  All  the 
scruples  and  misgivings  which  had  hitherto 
tormented  Franz,  and  which  his  naturally 
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sound  sense  and  honest  policy  had  so 
often  forced  upon  his  conscience^  were 
now  swept  jfrom  his  mind ;  and  maddened 
by  wine,  which  he  drank  without  restraint, 
he  saw  nothing  but  the  glowing  charms 
of  Elise,  and  felt  only  the  fierce  excitement 
of  the  reckless  partisan  soldier. 

Klara  shuddered  at  every  burst  of 
iraizied  enjoyment  that  broke  from  the 
rioters,  and  sat  silently  enduring  the  wild 
orgie  and  the  uncontrolled  license  which 
profaned  with  such  impious  excesses  the 
sacred  name  of  religion.  As  the  night 
wore  on,  and  the  checks  of  ordinary 
courtesy  became  more  and  more  relaxed, 
the  apprentices  frequently  rallied  her  upon 
her  austerity,  and  with  intrusive  attentions, 
which  sometimes  verged  upon  licentious- 
ness, endeavoured  to  draw  her  into  the 
mad  festivity.  But  she  coldly  repelled 
them  with  a  shrinking  at  her  heart  which 
even  the  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  her 
nature,  always  unwilling  to  wound  or  dis- 
tress others,  could  not  conceal.  At  length, 
as  the  bell   for    the    second   horn-    after 
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midnight  tolled  from  the  tower  of  St 
Lambert's,  finding  that  the  revellers  ex- 
hibited no  intention  of  separating,  she 
rose  to  depart.  Taking  one  of  the  tapers 
from  the  table,  she  held  out  her  hand, 
trembling  with  suppressed  emotion,  to 
Franz,  and  said,  timidly, — 

''Grood  night,  brother.  I  do  not  wil- 
lingly disturb  you;  but  it  is  very  late.'* 
Then  timiing  to  Elise,  she  added,  ''.Dear 
Elise,  will  you  not  retire  ?" 

Elise  made  no  reply  to  her  gentle  re- 
monstrance, for  at  that  moment  her  lip 
was  pressed  to  the  wine -cup ;  nor  did 
Franz  take  her  proffered  hand,  for  his 
were  both  clasped  round  the  hand  of  her 
sister.  Absorbed  in  their  bewUdering  dream 
of  passion,  the  lovers  were  insensible  to  the 
call  of  reason  and  decorum.  Feigning  a 
calmness  which  she  did  not  feel,  Klara 
retired  to  her  chamber  with  a  breaking 
heart,  and  when  she  found  herself  alone, 
gave  vent  to  the  tears  which,  throughout 
that  dreadful  night,  she  had  struggled  to 
control. 
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The  carouse  continued  deep  into  the 
night  Imperceptibly  the  senses  of  the 
rioters  gave  way  under  the  effect  of  their 
libations ;  till  overpowered  by  fatigue  and 
wine,  Franz  and  the  apprentices  fell  into 
the  heavy  and  feverish  sleep  which  ever 
follows  the  excess  of  intoxication.  The 
hand  of  Elise  was  still  locked  in  that  of 
Franz.  She  alone,  of  all  the  revellers,  sat 
with  open  eyes  gazing  upon  the  scene  of 
disorder  aroimd  her.  There  was,  perhaps, 
a  vague  effort  to  collect  herself.  Her  dis- 
engaged hand  wandered  over  her  face,  and 
straggled  through  her  hair ;  and  she  tried 
to  gather  up  a  coherent  image  of  the 
strange  group  before  her,  buried  in  pro- 
found slumber.  But  she,  too,  was  soon 
overcome  by  weariness  and  exhaustion. 
Her  hand  fell  listlessly  by  her  side,  her 
head  slowly  drooped,  and,  at  last,  rested 
in  deep  sleep  upon  the  table,  covered  with 
empty  flasks  and  the  remains  of  the  feast, 
and  lighted  by  the  sickly  rays  of  the  dying 
lamps. 
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IX. 


THE    NEW    PROPHET. 

The  tardy  and  reluctant  light  of  a 
February  morning  had  scarcely  struggled 
through  the  frost -fog^  and  shone  into 
the  house  of  Krutzlinger,  when  the  sounds 
of  a  tumult  in  the  street  roused  Franz  from 
his  slumber  on  the  day  following  that  of 
the  action. 

His  sleep,  though  deep,  had  been  unre* 
freshing.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  stiU 
clouded  his  brain,  his  temples  throbbed, 
a  sharp  pain  flashed  through  his  eye -balls ; 
and  when  he  started  suddenly  to  his  feet 
the  earth  seemed  to  reel  under  him.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  room  was  loaded  with 
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the  heavy  lingering  odours  of  the  feasts 
and  the  smoke  and  smell  of  the  lamps, 
some  of  which  still  flickered  in  their 
sockets.  Around  him,  in  various  attitudes 
of  uneasy  sleep,  lay  the  apprentices,  their 
hard-drawn  breathing  and  darkly -flushed 
faces  bearing  Mritness  to  the  excesses  of 
the  night  By  his  side  sat  Elise,  her  crim- 
son cheek  lying  on  her  arm,  her  wreath 
of  leaves  withered  and  crushed,  and  her 
luxuriant  hair  flowing  in  disorder  over  her 
white  robe.  She  looked  hke  a  beautifiil 
Bacchante  reposing  after  an  orgie.  And 
the  pallid  light  looked  in  faintly  upon  this 
scene,  and  revealed  it  to  the  eyes  of  Franz 
with  a  sickly  languor,  which  would  have 
brought  remorse  to  the  conscience  of  any 
man  except  a  lover. 

But  Franz  was  too  Aill  of  the  happiness, 
of  which  the  incidents  of  the  revel  were  a 
sort  of  guarantee,  to  look  with  feelings  of 
regret  upon  a  spectacle  under  other  circum- 
stances so  humiliating.  On  the  contrary, 
Klise  never  before  appeared  so  charming  in 
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his  sight  The  vows  of  passionate  love 
and  eternal  fidelity,  which  they  had  so 
often  whispered  to  each  other  during  the 
night,  seemed  to  have  imparted  a  new  and 
more  rapturous  beauty  to  her  features ;  he 
felt,  too,  that  she  was  his  own, — a  convic- 
tion which,  when  it  comes  into  the  heart 
for  the  first  time,  scatters  conmion  sense  to 
the  winds :  and  in  a  flutter  of  exulting  ad- 
miration, he  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
seizing  her  hand,  covered  it  with  kisses. 
She  awoke. 

At  that  moment,  Klara,  disturbed  fiom 
her  slumber  by  the  increasing  tumult  out 
of  doors,  came  into  the  room.  Seeing  her 
sister  in  the  disorganised  attitude  of  awi^- 
ening  and  turning  with  dizzy  gaze  iq)on 
Fraiu,  Franz  on  his  knees,  and  the  appren- 
tices scattered  about  asleep,  the  room  in 
disorder,  and  the  smoke  and  expiring  rays 
of  the  lamps  still  flitting  over  the  table, 
she  started,  blushed,  uttered  an  involuntary 
err  of  surprise,  and  darted  firom  the  room, 
hastily  closing  the  door  as  she  retreated. 
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*'Was  Klara  here?**  exclaimed  Elise, 
starting  up^  and  throwing  back  her  hair 
from  her  brow.  Then  seeing  the  appren- 
tices and  the  state  of  the  room,  the  whole 
truth  of  her  imprudence  flashed  upon  her, 
she  became  as  pale  as  death,  and  mur- 
mured in  accents  of  terror  to  her  lover, 
"Ah,  Franz,  what  will  these  men  think  of 
me?'* 

"  My  life ! "  whispered  Franz,  endeavour- 
ing to  withdraw  her  attention  from  the  ter- 
rible image  the  scene  had  suggested  to  her ; 
but  it  had  made  too  deep  an  impression  to 
be  easily  obhterated.  She  hastily  with- 
drew her  hand,  and  casting  a  hurried 
glance,  frill  of  an  expression  of  bitter  an- 
guish, upon  the  Gesellen,  she  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

While  this  little  action  was  going  for- 
ward the  tumult  grew  louder ;  and  Franz, 
having  first  called  up  his  comrades  from 
their  heavy  sleep,  hastened  out  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  commotion. 

He  had  scarcely  turned  from  the  door 
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when  he  encountered  the  little  tailor,  who 
had  been  so  communicative  to  him  on 
the  day  when  he  entered  the  city.  In  de- 
meanour Kreutzner  wore  an  aspect  of  the 
drollest  importance.  His  manner  was  so 
fiissy  and  grand,  that  Franz  plainly  saw 
that  something  extraordinary  had  occurred. 
The  little  tailor  took  him  mysteriously  by 
the  arm,  and  led  him  back  to  the  hall  he 
had  just  left.  The  Gesellen  had  vanished, 
but  the  table  remained  still  covered  with 
its  festive  wreck. 

Having  looked  cautiously  round  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door,  Kreutzner  de- 
liberatelv  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
taking  up  a  knife  in  one  hand,  while  he 
glanced  furtively  over  the  array  of  unfi- 
nished viands  before  him,  he  said  to  Franz, — 

«*  What  did  I  prophesy  r  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  ''  hem ! "  and  another  survey  of 
the  boanL  "  VlJkat  did  I  prophesy  ?"  said 
he«  a  second  time,  drawing  over  a  delicate 
Westphalian  ham,  and  helping  himself  to  a 
huge  slice,  "  What  did  I  prophesy  ?"  ex- 
claimed he,  a  third  time,  in  a  louder  voice, 
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pouring  the  half  of  a  flask  of  wine  into  a 
goblet,  and  draining  off  its  contents  at  a 
single  draught. 

'*The  devil  knows  what  you  prophe- 
sied ! "  returned  Franz,  impatiently.  **  There 
are  so  many  men  in  Munster  gifted  with 
prophesy,  that  for  the  future  their  predic- 
tions may  pass  m  at  one  ear  and  go  out  at 
the  other.'* 

"  No  blasphemy,  brother,"  said  the  tailor. 
"  What  I  prophesied,  I  prophesied ;  and  it 
is  now  ftilfilled.  Did  I  not  foretell  that 
Jan  Bockhold  would  soon  become  a  great 
man  ?  You  doubted  that — ^you  sneered  at 
it,  in  the  pride  of  your  iron  hands ;  as  if  a 
tailor  could  never  be  anything  but  a  tailor, 
the  fractional  part  of  a  man  Uke  yourself. 
Well,  what  is  the  result  ?  Jan  Bockhold, 
the  tailor,  is  now  your  sovereign,  with  un- 
limited power  over  Ufe  and  death." 

"You  have  been  drinking,"  said  Franz, 
angrily ;  "  and  you  are  come  here  to  waste 
my  tiftie  over  your  ridiculous  stories." 

"Believe  it,  or  not,  as  you  Kke,  I  will 
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tell  jon,  step  by  step,  what  hi^pened  this 
morning  whfle  you  were  indulging  your 
laziness  in  bed.  Now,  listen  to  me.  This 
morning,  before  the  break  of  day,  the 
great  Matthias  assembled  the  congregation. 
'  Now  I '  cried  he,  aloud,  raising  his  voice, 
*  I  will  forth  like  Gideon,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  and  destroy  the  host  of  the  ungodly.* 
Thereupon  he  chose  thirty  men,  and  led 
them  out  of  the  city  to  the  camp  of  the 
Bishop.  Now,  how  the  mistake  occurred  I 
cant  say ;  but  either  he  had  not  rightly  in- 
quired of  the  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  had  not 
clearly  explained  itself  to  him ;  but  so  it 
was,  that  a  great  slaughter  followed,  not  of 
the  host  of  the  ungodly,  but  of  the  host  of 
Gideon.  They  were  slain  to  a  man;  not 
even  a  messenger  survived  to  tell  us  the 
news.  Then,  in  the  market-place,  was 
there  heard  a  voice  of  woe,  lamentation, 
and  mourning.  The  people  mourned  for 
the  prophet,  and  would  not  be  comforted.'' 
**  The  plain  meaning  of  all  this  blasphe- 
mous jargon,"  said  Franz,  who  was  begin- 
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ning  to  lose  all  patience^  "  is,  that  Matthias 
is  slain,  and  Jan  Bockhold  elected  in  his 
place.  Is  it  so?  Come  to  the  point  at 
once ! " 

*'What  a  marvellous  hurry  you  are  in 
this  morning !  "*  returned  Kreutzner,  quietly 
helping  himself  to  another  goblet  of  wine. 
*'  Affairs  of  state  can't  be  dismissed  quite  so 
fest,  if  you  please.  We  must  give  them  a 
proper  historical  rotundity  of  style." 

Franz  writhed  under  the  prospect  of  a 
further  infliction  of  the  tailor's  eloquence, 
but  felt  that  the  shortest  way  to  get  rid  of 
him  was  to  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

"  The  people  became  furious,"  continued 
Kreutzner,  *^  thinking  that  some  lying  spirit 
had  cheated  them  of  their  prophet  Then 
it  was  that  Jan  Bockhold  spoke  to  the  con- 
gregation. Lord !  how  he  can  speak,  too ! 
He  informed  them  that  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  that  Matthias  should  die,  like  a 
second  Maccabeus,  fighting  for  his  people. 
But  (beatitude  to  the  dead ! )  he  had  seen 
the  soul  of  the  prophet  enter  into  glory ! 
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Of  course  the  revelation  was  meant  to 
p<mit  him  out  as  the  successcM*  of  Matthias; 
and  accordingly  he  was  elected  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, with  the  unanimous  glorification 
of  the  people.* 

^  And  how  is  it  thought  he  will  govern 
us  ?*    Fianz  ventured  to  inquire. 

**  Like  one  anointed  by  the  Lord  for  the 
government  of  men.     It  is  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  rule ;  he  does  it  in  reality  tear  better 
than  he  used  to  do  it  on  the  stage.    You 
should  see  how  severe  and  grand  he  looks. 
His  primary  maxim  is,  that  '  the  first  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first — the  high  abased, 
and  the  low  exalted;*  in  consequence  of 
which,  the   churches,  being   the    highest 
buildings  in  the  dty,  must  be  demolished 
forthwith;    but   as   the  vralls  are  rather 
thick,  and  all  the  ablebodied  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  defences,  we  must  content 
ourselves  for   the    present  with    a   little 
plunder." 

**  Plunder   the    churches ! "     exclaimed 
Franz,  with  undi^uised  horror. 
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Kreutzner  was  about  to  reply^  with  a 
very  comical  expression  of  astonishment^ 
mixed  with  contempt  on  his  &ce^  when  a 
wild  yell  arose  in  the  street.  They  rushed 
to  the  window.  A  mob  of  the  lowest  rab- 
ble were  pouring  through  the  street,  shriek- 
ing, yelling,  and  uttering  the  most  frantic 
cries.  In  the  midst  of  them  appeared  a 
man  stark  naked,  who  contorted  his  body 
with  the  most  frightful  violence,  leaping 
and  bounding  convulsively  from  side  to 
side,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  yelling  as 
if  possessed  of  a  devil.  Suddenly  he 
sprang  up  into  the  air,  and  shouted  out, 
"The  King  of  Zion  comes  !'*  The  cry 
was  instantly  taken  up  by  the  crowd.  "The 
King  of  Zion  comes!'*  roared  the  multi- 
tude, as  they  flew  past  in  a  state  of  fren- 
zied excitement. 

"  Who  was  that  maniac  ? ''  demanded 
Franz. 

"  Maniac ! "  returned  the  tailor ;  "  take 
care,  Meister  Armourer,  how  you  betray 
your  ignorance  so  foolishly.  Maniac !  That 
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was  Jan  Bockhold  himself!  The  Spirit  has 
descended  upon  him."  At  this  expression 
Kreutzner  took  off  his  hat  reverently; 
then  bursting  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  he 
exclaimed,  ''  I  must  be  off  after  him,  to  see 
what  he  is  about  now ;  so,  good  morning.** 
He  tried  in  Tain  to  recover  his  gravity.  It 
was  evident  either  that  some  sinister  joke 
was  in  his  thoughts,  or  that  the  prospect 
of  approaching  distinction  had  given  a  sud- 
den fillip  to  his  animal  spirits;  but  the 
paroxysm  of  laughter  was  obstinate,  and 
resisted  all  his  efforts  to  control  it,  until  he 
£urlv  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Fraoz,  with  a  heaxy  heart,  turned  to  Us 
forge. 
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X. 


DOUBTS   AND   TEMPTATIONS* 

The  more  Fran2  reflected  upon  the 
strange  things  that  were  enacting  around 
him,  the  greater  difficulty  he  felt  in  uniting 
himself  visibly  with  the  fanatical  congrega- 
tion. The  baptismal  rite  was  still  unper- 
formed, and  he  delayed  it  from  day  to  day, 
afi  if  he  shrank  from  that  final  test  of  a  &ith 
upon  whose  threshold  accumulating  hor- 
rors and  indecencies  had  made  him  waver. 

He  worked  incessantly  at  his  forge.  It 
furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for  not  mix- 
ing with  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  It  en- 
abled him  also  to  be  more  with  Elise,  whose 
enthralling  spells  hoxurly  acquired  increased 
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power  orer  his  heart.  Tbe  lovers  were  so 
engrossed  by  each  other  that  they  paid 
little  regard  to  poor,  silent  EJara,  who  soon 
began  to  feel  herself  quite  alone  in  her  own 
home.  Probably  love  had  made  Franz 
very  selfish,  and  he  never  perceived  that 
this  isolation  was  making  n:pid  inroads  on 
her  spirits,  mitil  <me  day  he  discovered  her 
in  tears  over  her  distal  Seating  himself 
beside  her,  and  gently  taking  her  hand, 
he  inquired  the  cause  of  her  unhappiness. 

''Sweet  sister,*  he  said  to  her,  affec- 
tionately, *^  these  tears  are  a  reproach  to 
us.* 

•'Sster!*  she  replied,  hastily  withdraw- 
ing her  hand,  while  a  fisdnt  shudder  passed 
over  her  firame. 

*•  And  wherefore  not  sister !  *  said  Franz. 
^  Am  I  not  your  brother  in  the  faith  ?  and 
have  I  not  a  right,  as  the  betrothed  of 
Elise,  to  call  you  sister  ?* 

Klara  turned  away  her  head,  and  endea- 
voured  to  stifle  the  tears  that  gathered  in 
large  drops  in  her  soft  blue  eyes. 
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**Come,  come,"  said  Franz,  "you  are 
left  too  much  alone;  this  is  nervousness. 
We  hav^  been  selfish,  Klara,  in  thinking 
only  of  our  own  happiness,  and  neglecting 
you." 

*'  No,  no,**  said  Klara ;  "  you  have  been 
always  very  good  to  me," 

"  But  I  will  be  better,"  returned  Franz ; 
^  I  am  so  happy  in  your  sister's  love,  that 
I  would  have  all  the  world  as  happy  as 
myself.  But  Elise  shall  not  engross  all  my 
time,"  he  added,  playfiilly,  hoping  to  divert 
her  melancholy. 

'*  Not  for  the  universe  shall  you  waste 
an  hour  upon  me,  Franz,"  answered  Klara ; 
''  leave  me  to  the  solitude  of  my  own  heart. 
It  is  better  for  me." 

"  Dear  Klara,"  said  Franz,  "  why  do  you 
speak  so  sadly?  Is  there  any  sorrow 
troubling  you  that  I  can  alleviate?  You 
must  confide  in  me.  It  is  right  and  proper 
you  should.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  an 
interest  I  feel  in  your  happiness — ^how  ten- 
derly I  love  you." 
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Klara  started  to  her  feet,  and,  covering 
her  fiice  with  her  hands,  fled  to  the  door, 
which  at  that  moment  opened,  disclosing 
the  squalid  person  of  the  Seer  Taiskos- 
chirer,  who,  wrapped  in  his  ragged  mantle, 
was  just  entering  the  room*  As  Klara  pre- 
cipitately passed  out  the  mannitin  leered 
after  her  with  an  ominous  grin,  and  then 
standing  before  Franz  as  bolt  upright  as  he 
could,  he  addressed  him  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  drawl, — 

**  Rrother,  wih  thou  be  King  of  Zion  ?" 
*"  King  of  Zion  !**  cried  Franz,  bewildered 
with    astcmishment.      ^What   mean    you. 


""  I  ask  thee,"  screamed  the  dwarf,  '^  wilt 
thou  be  King  of  Zion  ?" 

"^If  Tou  mean  Sovereign  of  Munster/' 
said  Franz,  smiling  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  proposition,  ''oh  yes,  by  all  means! 
But    how    is    it    to    be    brought    about, 

brother !    Excuse  me,  but   I   really 

forset  vour  name.** 

*'You  are  a  fool!"  retorted  the  dwarf. 
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with  malignant  bitterness  ;  ''  the  sun  shines 
on  you,  and  you  feel  it  not;  the  light 
comes  to  you,  and  you  see  it  not.  Are  you 
so  sunk  in  the  carnal  life  as  not  to  know 
the  spiritual  truth  that  the  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first  ?  We  are 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Potter.  The  Spirit 
hath  seated  himself  at  the  potter's  wheel 
to  fashion  a  king  unto  us,  and  thou  art 
he!  Like  Saul,  thou  art  a  valiant  man 
and  a  goodly  person,  therefore  will  I  make 
thee  King  of  Zion ! " 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  Ja^ 
Bockhold?**  asked  Franz,  scarcely  able 
to  restrain  his  impatience.  "But  I  can- 
not stop  to  discuss  such  momentous 
questions  with  you,  and  I  commend  you 
to  seek  another  listener  for  this  royal 
foolery." 

*'  If  you  are  wise  you  will  hear  me/'  said 
the  seer;  "  this  is  no  foolery,  but  a  mission 
of  high  import.  Jan  Bockhold  is  a  feather, 
blown  by  the  breath  of  my  mouth.  He 
only  holds  the  sceptre  till  you  ascend  the 
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throne.  He  is  not  fit  for  our  needs — a  man 
of  ferocity  without  courage." 

''Yoo  are,  then,  serious?"  said  Franz, 
looking  very  gravely  at  the  dwarf;  ^*  then 
hear  me,  for  I  am  now  serious,  too.  I  am 
unfit  to  rule  a  people ;  I  know  nothing  of 
government ;  it  would  be  madness  to  accept 
a  station  I  could  not  fill  with  profit  to  the 
people." 

"  Fool !"  screamed  Taiskoschirer,  stamp- 
ing his  foot  with  rage ;  **  to  rule  and  reign 
is  as  easy  as  it  is  sweet.  To  rule  ?  Every 
one  rules  somewhere  in  his  own  way. 
Every  one  has  power,  and  uses  it,  though 
he  does  not  know  it.  Rule !  What  is 
there  to  rule  ?  You  rule  yom*  apprentices, 
they  rule  the  workmen,  the  workman  rules 
his  wife,  the  wife  rules  the  cinder-wench. 
Everyone  rules.  It  is  only  to  widen  the 
circle  of  authority,  and  he  who  rules  a  house 
may,  with  greater  ease,  rule  a  kingdom. 
The  more  you  widen  it  the  easier  to  rule, 
because  the  authority  becomes  more  dis- 
tinct and  powerfiil,  and  the  obedience  more 
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passive.  Everybody  mirrmtirs  against  a 
master  in  the  workshop,  but  who  murmurs 
against  a  king  ? — ^and,  above  all,  who  shall 
murmur  against  the  King  of  Zion  V* 

The  mixture  of  sound  reason  and  &nati- 
cism  in  this  speech  fitirly  puzzled  FVanz. 
He  saw  that  the  deformed  beggar  who 
stood  before  him  was  really  in  earnest,  and 
that  he  spoke  with  an  air  of  confidence 
which  implied  the  possession  of  the  means 
as  well  as  the  will  to  accomplish  his  siu*- 
prising  purpose.  But  this  had  only  the 
effect  of  terrifying  Franz  fi-om  holding 
further  parley  on  such  perilous  matters. 

**  Begone  I  **    he  exclaimed,  waving   his 
ami    and    advancing    towards   the    door 
''seek  another  king.     The  Spirit  has  no. 
called  me  to  the  office.'" 

Taiskoschirer,  adroitly  intercepting  him, 
suddenly  dropt  the  folds  of  his  tattered 
mantle,  and,  drawing  his  arm  forth  from 
under  it,  displayed  before  the  astonished 
eyes  of  Franz  a  kingly  crown.     It  was  ex- 
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quisitely  wrought  of  the  purest  gold,  and 
studded  with  precious  gems,  which  flung 
out  ten  thousand  dazzling  rays  as  the  dwarf 
held  it  fiill  in  the  sunshine'.  Franz  felt  his 
eyes  smitten  hy  its  radiance. 

''Here,**  said  the  dwarf,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  '*  is  all  my  worldly  wealth.  In  the  \ 
dark  hours  of  the  silent  night  I  have 
wrought  it  as  an  offering  to  the  Spirit  to 
crown  the  King  of  Zion.  I  have  chosen 
thee  firom  amidst  the  people  to  wear  it 
Yield  to  my  invocation,  and  I  swear  to 
crown  thee  with  this  diadem  in  the  market* 
place.** 

There  was  a  wild  fisiscination  in  the  man's 
words  and  attitude.  For  one  moment, — 
for  one  moment  only, — amhition  knocked 
at  the  heart  of  Franz;  hut  reason  refused 
it  admittance,  and  turning  hastily  from  the 
seer,  he  exclaimed, — 

*'  Hence,  tempter !  CSet  thee  behind  me^ 
Satan!** 

'*Thou  shalt  repent  this,**  groaned  the 
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dwarf,  **  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  recall 
thy  blasphemy !  ^  and,  casting  a  withering 
look  of  menace  and  contempt  on  the 
armourer,  he  vanished  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  appeared. 
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ence  round  his  meny  satyr  fkce,  and  a 
long,  gold4iilted  rapier  ringing  against  the 
stone  floor  as  he  advanced,  yriith  the  gait 
of  a  peacock,  to  meet  the  armourer,  stop* 
ping  at  every  step  to  see  if  his  sword  and 
train  fell  properly  behind. 

'*  As  I  know,  my  good  friend,  you  take 
an  interest  in  my  prosperity,"  lisped  the 
little  tailor,  bending  his  head  condescend- 
ingly, "  I  came  in  person  to  announce  to 
you  the  honours  that  have  been  conferred 
upon  me." 

"What  mummery  have  you  in  hand 
now  ?  "  demanded  Franz,  vexed  at  the  un- 
timely interruption  ;  "  take  off  your  fool's 
jacket,  and  put  on  the  cap  and  bells  at 


once." 


it 


Speak  decorously,"  returned  Kreutzner, 
looking  as  pufied-full  with  rebuke  as  he 
could ;  "  this  is  my  robe  of  office  as  one 
of  the  twelve  judges  of  Israel." 

*'You — a  judge? — you?"  returned  the 
other. 

"  Ah ! "    said    the    tailor,    "  you    were 
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always  the  unbdieving  Thomas.  But  I 
ocHiie  straight  from  the  market-place, 
where  the  people  have  instituted  the  new 
laws  of  the  free  city.** 

''And  the  buigomaster  and  town-coun- 
cSleis?'*  inquired  Franz. 

'^ Superseded,**  rephed  Kreutzner;  ''dis- 
missed, phicked  down,  and  cast  oat 
Your  cousin,  Meister  Gerard,  will  have 
fdenty  ct  leisure  on  hand  now  to  kill  his 
she^  himself;  and  the  worthy  Knipper- 
doDing,  who  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  has 
hencefoitfa  the  priril^e  of  officiating  as 
bfdsman  to  Zon.* 

^li^lio  has  dmie  thisf  demanded 
Fianz. 

-WTio!  There's  a  question!"  replied 
Kreutzner ;  "  who  but  Jan  Bockhold,  the 
subHme  and  terriUe  ?  After  he  was  driven 
by  the  Spirit  through  the  streets  in  the 
holy  state  <tf  nature,  he  remained  speech- 
less, and  wrote  down  on  his  tablets  that  he 
should  be  dumb  for  three  days.  This  day 
he  recovered  his  qieech,  and,  calling  to- 
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gether  the  Church,  revealed  to  them  the 
new  ordinances.  I  am  one  of  them. 
Look  on  me  with  awe,  unbelieving  man 
of  vice !  Lo !  I  am  no  longer  a  tailor. 
The  former  administration  resigned  on  the 
spot ;  and  I  and  my  colleagues,  forming 
the  high  board  of  Duodecimvirs,  were 
duly  installed  in  the  sight  of  the  con- 
gr^ation." 

"Heaven  grant  that  I  may  keep  my 
senses ! "  said  Franz.  "  First  comes  one 
who  tells  me  that  the  reign  of  the  prophet 
is  ended ;  and  now  another,  who  proclaims 
it  more  powerftd  than  ever.  This  whirl  of 
changes  will  drive  me  mad.  What  am  I 
to  believe  ?     How  is  it  all  to  end  ?  " 

"  Patience/'  whispered  the  Duodecimvir 
mysteriously  ;  "  there  is  more  behind. 
Our  Jan  is  not  the  man  to  stop  midway, 
when  there  is  work  to  he  done.  Wonders 
are  in  the  wind.  But  I  must  not  loiter 
here.  I  only  looked  in  to  shine  upon  you 
for  a  moment  and  must  be  off  again.  We 
are  bidden  to  the  wedding  of   the  chief 
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ptopbet.    He  nmiies  die  besotifiil  widow 


of  ^latthias.  T!ieie*s  a  blendiDg  of  spiri- 
taal  natiiTcs  to  bless  tlie  hopes  of  Zion! 
ReallT  I  most  go.  FarewdL  I  wiD  not 
forgft  TOIL  I  am  not  like  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and  eren  when  I  mount  still 
hicrher,  too  dbt  alwavs  reckon  on  my 
patrons^.* 

These  words  were  defirered  with  great 
pomp  and  stateGness;  and  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  contrived  to  get 
himself  and  his  rapier  safely  through  the 
doOTway  widioat  touching  it,  and  took 
his  departure. 

^  If/  thought  Fnmz,  ^  our  mountebank 
tailor-prophet  sets  such  rabble  as  this  upon 
the  judgment-seat  in  my  unhappy  country, 
I  shall  regret  that  I  rejected  the  sceptre, 
which  would  have  at  least  enabled  me  to 
preserve  the  people  from  such  criminal 
absurdities." 

\\lth  many  painful  forebodings  of  still 
woT^^  changes  to  follow,  he  mechanically 
TtHumed  to  the  labours  his  unexpected 
visitor  had  broken  in  upon. 
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XII. 

A    NEW    REVELATION. 

Days  passed  away,  and  the  new  govern- 
ment was  still  at  the  helm,  perfonning  its 
(unctions  after  its  own  fantastic  fashion. 
One  evening  Franz  sat  by  the  stove,  hold- 
ing the  hand  of  Elise  in  his  own,  and 
breathing  vows  into  her  ear,  to  which  she 
responded  with  ardoiir.  Klara  sat  in  the 
deep  projecting  window,  plying  her  spindle 
in  silence,  and  only  rising  her  eyes  at  in- 
tervals to  look  out  through  the  incessant 
f3Jn  upon  the  cheerless  sunset.  While  the 
little  party  were  thus  engaged,  a  clash  of 
aimour  was  heard  outside,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  a  cavalry  soldier  armed  to 
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the    teeth,    rushed   in.      Grasping    Franz 
eagerly  by  the  hand,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  How  goes  the  world  with  you,  my 
lad  ?    What !  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  Hanslein ! "  cried  Franz,  joyfully,  re- 
cognising the  playfellow  of  his  youth; 
"  welcome  to  Munster." 

"  Hanslein !  "  said  the  beauty  disdain- 
fully, "  I  thought  you  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  ?  " 

"So  I  did  till  yesterday,'*  replied  the 
soldier ;  '*  but  we  had  a  carouse  last  night 
and  I  quarrelled  with  my  sergeant;  and 
the  fellow  threatening  to  put  me  under 
arrest,  I  gave  him  a  cut  across  the  head, 
which  left  him  in  excellent  condition  to 
decide  whether  the  edge  of  my  sabre  was 
well  set  or  not  Whereupon,  being  of 
opinion  that  my  life  was  more  likely  to  be 
useful  to  myself  than  to  the  provost- 
marshal,  I  jumped  into  my  saddle,  cleared 
the  fosse,  made  my  way  to  Orator  Roth- 
man,  who  did  me  the  &vour  to  wash  my 
gioe, — and  so  here  I  am,  as  good  an  Ana- 
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baptist  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and  I  promise 
you  in  the  next  sortie  I  will  have  at  my 
old  comrades  like  a  bulldog." 

"  If  the  prophet  deems  you  worthy  to 
be  received  into  the  Church,"  said  Elise, 
bitterly, — for  the  rattling  chat  of  the  reck- 
less soldier  of  fortune  grievously  offended 
her  ears. 

"  The  prophet,"  reiterated  Hanslein ; 
"that  noble  tailor  has  received  me  with 
open  arms.  I  am  captain  of  the  seventh 
company,  and  quartered  in  the  house  of 
the  ex-burgomaster.  Headsman  Knipper- 
dolling ;  a  capital  house,  let  me  assure  you 
for  drinking  and  love-making.  Wine  and 
wass^  to  all  eternity,  as  the  old  song 
says !  "  accompanying  the  ejaculation  with 
a  hbertine  glance  of  his  eye  at  Elise, 
whose  whole  frame  was  now  dilating  with 
indignation. 

Etise  stood  up,  beckoned  to  Klara,  and  left 
the  room.     Her  sister  followed  in  silence. 

"  A  charming  pair  of  girls,"  cried  Hans- 
lein ;  "  you  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Franz." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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^'Tlie  eldest  is  my  betrothed;  and  I 
know  my  duty  to  both,"  replied  Franz, 
Ntemlv. 

**  Bah  ! "  returned  the  soldier  ?  "  you  an 
Anabaptist,  and  pretend  to  such  coyness ! 
Tosh,  man!  take  one  of  them  in  your 
riidit  hand,  and  the  other  in  your  left,  and 
make  love  to  them  both  in  the  market- 
place; and  if  any  strait-laced,  prudish, 
sanctimonious  infidel  should  find  fiiult  with 
the  plurality  of  your  devotions,  cite  the 
example  of  the  prophet  in  your  defence. 
Betrothed,  forsooth!  —  plight  them  both, 
man,  and  fling  your  fine  sentiments  to  the 
winds.* 

^  You  appal  me  !  **  said  Franz,  in  dis- 
gust, 

Klara  came  in,  and,  placing  a  black 
eaithen  jug  of  wine  and  two  cups  be- 
foiv  Franz,  retired  in  silence  as  she  had 
entered. 

**  An  old  campaigner  is  not  to  be  taken 
in,  Franz,**  resumed  Hanslein,  **  by  such 
affectatian.    They  are  both  yours  already ; 
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deny  that  if  you  can.  I  found  one  of 
them  in  your  arms,  and  suppose  that 
accounts  for  her;  and  if  stolen  glances 
and  deep  blushes  have  luiy  meaning  in 
them,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  other," 

"  No  more  of  this,  Hanslein  I "  said 
Franz,  impatiently,  pouring  out  some  wine ; 
"  I  tell  you  that  you  are  mistaken,  so  let 
there  be  an  end  of  your  railery.  Come, 
pledge  me  to  the  success  of  the  good  cause 
— your  cause,  since  you  are  now  embarked 
in  it" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  soldier, 
druning  off  his  cup  ;  "  good  cause  or  bad, 
1  am  not  the  man  to  re&se  a  goblet  of 
wine.  As  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  I 
wish  I  could  make  out  where  the  good 
cause  is  to  be  found, — here,  or  in  the 
camp.  No  matter.  But  to  return  to  my 
text  Why  the  devil  do  you  plague  your- 
self and  these  poor  girls  to  no  pur- 
pose ?    Marry  them  both,  and  make  them 
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of  his  opportunities.  Come,  make  up  your 
mind,  and  speak  out.  Will  you  follow  the 
new  fashion  ?" 

"  The  chief  prophet  will  soon  abolish  the 
new  fashion,"  replied  Franz.  "  Why,  even 
our  old  laws  were  strict  in  this  matter." 

"  The  chief  prophet  1 "  shouted  Hanslein ; 
"  why  here  are  you,  living  in  the  very 
heart's  core  of  the  congregation,  and  you 
know  nothing  of  what  is  going  forward 
under  your  eyes ;  and  I,  fresh  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  am  able  to  instruct  you 
in  things  with  which  you  ought  to  be 
better  acqumnted  than  myself.  The  chief 
prophet!  It  was  from  his  own  lips  I 
learned  the  doctrine  I  have  preached. 
How  else  do  you  suppose  I  could  pick 
up  so  much  powerful  learning  all  of  a 
sudden  V 

"  The  prophet ! "  gasped  Franz,  in  con- 
sternation and  abhorrence. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  prophet," 
returned  Hanslein ;  "  I  knew  him  when 
he  was  a  strolhng  player.  Seeing  me  in 
the  crowd,  he  drew  me  aside   after  the 
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Larzit;  a  pBtknlar  stress  on  the  last 
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word,  to  make  its  plural  signification  ring 
in  his  friend's  ears,  he  put  on  his  morion 
and  went  off.  Franz  sat  in  stupid  asto- 
nishment, pondering  over  the  extraordi- 
nary intelligence  he  had  received.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  everything  in  the 
world  was  about  to  be  turned  topsy- 
turvy; and  he  muttered  over  and  over 
again  to  himself, — 

"  All  restraint  is  flung  off —  decorum  is 
at  an  end — nobody  is  safe — what  will 
come  next  1" 
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XIII. 


THE    NIGHT   PATEOL. 
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The  next  night  Franz,  as  captain  of  the 
x'n .  uners'  company  of  the  guard,  was  oi 
i^rrx  al  rbe  cew  gate,  which  stands  neai 

r.ce  of  the  Aa  and  the  Ems. 
k>  past  midnight.  He  lav  half  asleep 
:p  fc^A  The  sentry  challenged 
^:  the  c»r,  ar>d  Hanskin,  muflied  up  in 
h>i  cI-Ailu  ectened  the  ^uard-room. 

*  A\l:y  50  late,  comrade  ?"  inquired 
Fr;fcrr*  >^rlr-^lr-g  to  his  feet. 

"^  Tv>  warn  you  of  danger,  Franz.  Get 
x.^ur  Kxn  uT>Jer  anus,  double  the  guard, 
;i:>J  5^^:xi  out  a  strong  patroL  The  town 
>  **r.  xvr."  fSxa  within  and  without." 
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The  necessary  orders  were  soon  given; 
when  Franz  inquired  the  cause  of  the 
alarm. 

"That  cursed  polygamy  question,"  re- 
plied HSnslein,  "  which  was  so  good  a  joke 
yesterday,  has  become  confoundedly  serious 
to-day.  Our  holy  tdlor  proposed  the 
question  in  form  to-day  to  the  assembled 
congregation.  It  struck  them  with  such 
dismay,  that  it  is  only  a  wonder  their  hair 
did  not  stand  up  stiff  enough  to  knock  off 
their  caps.  One  old  fellow—  who  has  had 
trouble  enough,  perhaps,  with  one  wife — 
spoke  out  boldly,  and  said  that  the  pro- 
posal was  a  dishonour'  to  Christianity. 
Thereupon,  Meister  Johannes,  who  cannot 
bear  to  be  contradicted,  became  stark  mad, 
seized  the  man  by  the  throat,  and  made 
that  benevolent  Death's  secretary,  Knip- 
perdolHng,  shorten  him  on  the  spot. 
'  Right  about  face ! '  and  off  went  his 
head,  rolling  like  a  tennis-ball  down  the 
market-place.  Strange  to  say,  the  bui^hers 
were  not  convinced,  as  they  ought  to  have 
N  3 
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been,  by  this  forcible  argument;  and  so 
they  got  together  in  holes  and  comers, 
and  held  a  secret  assembly,  wherein  they 
determined  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the 
Prince4yishop.  But  Jan  Bockhold  was  as 
quick  as  the  congrE^ation,  and  took  his 
measures  accordingly,  giving  brother  Knip- 
peidolling  work  enough  for  his  wages.** 

*•  This  butchery  seems  never  to  be 
satisfied,*  said  Franz ;  *'  our  cause  is 
baptized  in  blood." 

''Hie  tree  of  spiritual  liberty,**  said 
Hinslein,  with  a  sneer,  ''  must  be  well 
waterecL 

By  this  time  the  patrol  had  returned 
With  one  exception,  the  reports  were, 
''All  right!"  One  man  had  heard  the 
rfink  of  anns  and  the  measured  tramp 
€f  soldiers  in  the  distance. 

"And  you  did  not  proceed  to  recon- 
noitre ?'  said  FVanz,  angrily.  "  If  I  want 
the  duty  done,  I  must  go  the  rounds 
mr^aelt    Forwards !  * 

The  patrol,  with  Franz  at  its  head,  in- 
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stuiUy  passed  out  through  the  postern 
opening  on  the  bri(^.  The  night  was 
dark,  but  calm. 

"  Halt ! "  smd.  Franz.  "  The  captain 
and  I  will  go  forward ;  if  you  Hear  any 
noise,  follow  us." 

Keeping  close  to  the  water,  so  as  that 
their  figures  should  be  biuied  in  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  walls,  they  advanced  a 
short  distance,  then  stopped  to  listen. 
The  light  jingling  of  spurs  struck  dis- 
tinctly on  their  ears.  It  approached 
rapidly. 

"  Crouch  behind  the  palisade,"  whispered 
Hanslein. 

The  clicking  of  a  sword  scabbard  against 
a  spur  now  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
DOW  was  close  to  the  spot  where  they  lay 
concealed.  Two  daxk.  forms  were  dimly 
visble  in  the  obscurity. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  one  of  the 
strangers ;  "  now  give  the  signal,  seigeant." 

His  companion  instantly  whistled  three 
times,  sharply  and  clearly. 
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"  Now  !  **  cried  Franz,  springing  over  the 
palisades,  and  seizing  the  speaker  with  the 
grasp  of  a  vice  ;  while  Hanslein  struck  the 
other  with  his  sheathed  sword,  and  tried 
to  grapple  with  him. 

"  Holy  Virgin  ! "  exclaimed  the  man ; 
and  adroitly  evading  Hanslein's  grasp, 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

"  Coward ! "  cried  his  companion. 

"  One  word,"  replied  Franz,  "  and  I 
cut  you  down.  You  must  follow  us  to 
the  town." 

"To  fall  by  such  hands!"  muttered 
the  prisoner,  whose  person  was  at  that 
moment  revealed  to  them  by  a  straggling 
ray  of  moonlight. 

He  was  an  old  man  of  commanding 
presence,  whose  knightly  rank  was  dis- 
covered by  his  rich  armour  and  the  golden 
chain  that  crossed  his  breast.  Although 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
hhn  at  the  hands  of  the  Anabaptists,  his 
courage  never  forsook  him.  Franz  was 
touched  by  the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  and 
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was  at  once  inspired  by  th?  sympathy 
which  one  brave  man  feels  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  another.  He  and  Hanslein 
exchanged  glances.  The  same  thought 
was  evidently  passing  through  both  their 
minds ;  and  when  Franz  annomiced  to  the 
knight  that  he  was  free  to  return  to  the 
camp,  he  made  but  one  condition,  that 
he,  on  his  part,  should  exercise  similar 
forbearance  should  any  of  the  townspeople 
fall  into  his  hands. 

"  I  pledge  my  knightly  word  to  do  so," 
exclaimed  the  stranger ;  "  and  may  Heaven 
deal  with  me  as  I  keep  my  vow  t  But  it 
ill  suits  men  of  your  stamp  to  mix  with 
the  tigers  who  have  made  Munster  their 
lair.  Return  with  me  to  the  camp,  and 
escape  the  punishment  which  will  inevit- 
ably fall  upon  your  leaders." 

"And  so  the  return  you  make  for  our 
merey,"  said  Franz,  proudly,  "  is  to  sup- 
pose us  capable  of  treason  to  our  cause  ?" 

"And  I,"  sMd  Hanslein, — ^making  a  sig- 
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iBDcait  madoii  with  Us  hand  across  his 
Deck^ — ^  hare  also  some  good  reasons  for 
decflncie  die  hoiMHir  c{  an  interview  with 
the  pdnce-bishop.** 

**  Hush  !*  said  Franz ;  **  mv  men  are 
coccsDgup.    Awar,  before  it  is  too  late ! " 

'^  Then,  fioewen!"  said  the  knight 
--CocEt  Obentem  owes  you  a  life,  and 
mar,  perhqis,  repay  it  in  your  hour  of 


Pattii^  qpins  to  his  horse,  in  the  next 
moment  he  was  out  of  sight. 

*"Sor  med  Franz  to  the  patrol,  in  a 
voice  of  fe^niied  wrath,  as  they  came  tramp- 
ing np^  *^Toa  abandoned  ns  at  the  very 
crisis  of  danger !  Conld  you  not  hear  the 
whistle  !  Had  you  aimed  then,  we  might 
bav^  taken  a  general  pnsoner." 

The  good  citizens  excused  themselves 
as  w^n  as  they  coold,  made  a  hundred 
protestations  of  their  innocence,  and  im- 
plored Franz  to  conceal  their  i^parent 
negligence  firmn  the  much-dieaded  prophet 
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Hanslein  joined  his  entreaties  to  theirs, 
and  Franz  was  at  last  induced  to  relent, 
and  promised  not  to  report  their  flagrant 
misconduct  at  head-quarters. 
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XIV. 

THE    M'ARNING. 

Short  as  was  the  time  occupied  by  thus 
incident,  a  wild  tumult  seemed  to  have 
been  raised  in  the  city  during  the  absence 
of  the  patrol.  Bells  tolled  in  the  utmost 
disorder  from  the  spires,  the  drums  were 
beaten  in  all  directions,  and  the  streets 
were  filled  with  masses  of  armed  men. 
Franz  and  Hanslein  ascended  to  the  flat 
roof  of  the  guard-house,  from  whence  they 
had  a  view  of  the  town.  The  wide-spread 
city  was  illuminated  by  a  glare  of  fire  from 
the  market-place,  the  fire -baskets  were 
blazing  in  every  street,  and  the  beautiiul 
front  of  the  cathedral  of  St,  Lambert  was 
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distinctly  ^^sible  in  the  red  light  of  the 
conflagration.  At  intervals  the  yells  of 
the  populace  rose  upon  the  air,  and  in- 
CTeased  the  horror  of  the  spectacle.  At 
length  the  confusion  subsided,  but  the 
scene  was  more  terrible  in  its  regular  ebb 
and  flow  than  in  its  wildest  chaos.  The 
deep  howl  of  the  ferocious  mob  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  breathless  silence,  which  was 
^ain  broken  up  by  a  sharp,  rattling  volley 
of  matchlock-fire.  A  silence  as  deep  as 
before  succeeded,  and  was  again  followed 

Ity  the  maddening  yells  of  the  people  and 
the  fire  of  the  matchlocks.     They  counted 

twenty  rounds  of  firing. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  said 

Franz,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Johannes,   no    doubt,   is  puriiying  his 

congregation,"  rephed  Hanslein  ;  "  he  told 

me  as  much," 
Even   Hanslein,  indifferent  as  he   was, 

shivered  as  he  spoke. 
"  Must  it  always  be,"  said  Franz,  *'  that 

in  every  revolution  men  rise  to  authority 
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who  hare  neither  human  feeling  nor  reli- 
gioiis  feith,  using  their  power  only  to 
destroy!** 

''So  it  seems*  said  Hanslein.  ''The 
men  who  take  the  lead  on  such  occaaoDS 
are  generally  rascals  who  have  nothing  to 
lose  in  money,  character,  or  conscience; 
and  to  whom  the  trifle  of  a  few  lives,  more 
or  less,  is  hardly  worth  thinking  about 
Men  of  good  sense  and  honest  natures  like 
yourself  aroid  the  responsibility  of  poii?er 
under  such  circumstances,** 

Franz  thought  of  Taiskoschirer^s  crown, 
and  half  repented  his  rejection  of  so  £sivour- 
able  an  opportunity  to  redeem  his  native 
city.  With  such  thoughts,  moulded  into 
broken  sentences,  the  night  wore  on  into 
the  gray  dawn. 

When  the  guard  was  relieved  at  day- 
break, Franz  crossed  the  market-place. 
The  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral  ap- 
peared like  vast  shambles,  reeking  with 
blood,  and  filled  with  dead  bodies.  One 
hundred  miserable  wretches  had  been  pic- 
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keted  in  lines  at  night,  like  the  horses  of 
a  dragoon  regiment,  and  shot  by  the  orders 
of  the  prophet.  Some  lay  stiff  and  cold, 
others  yet  writhed  in  their  agony ;  and  as 
Franz's  men  marched  past,  there  were 
heartrending  cries  for  water,  mixed  with 
blasphemous  imprecations,  and  prayers  to 
the  soldiers  to  put  an  end  to  the  lingering 
stru^le  of  death.  At  the  gate  of  the 
cathedral,  the  maniac  KnipperdoUing  stood 
by  the  block.  He  was  attired  in  the  em- 
blematic scarlet  jerkin  of  his  office ;  his 
anns  were  bared  to  the  shoiilder,  and,  in 
common  with  the  blade  and  handle  of  the 
axe,  were  dyed  in  blood.  Surrounded  by 
some  of  the  fiercest  of  the  prophet's  fol- 
lowers, he  was  preparing  to  execute  the 
vengeance  of  his  master  upon  seven  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Munster. 

Franz  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  the 
horrible  paraphernalia,  and,  to  avoid  wit- 
nessing the  consummation  of  the  butchery, 
he  made  a  detour  through  a  narrow  street 
that  led  out  of  the   square.     Here,  dis- 
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mwang  his  men  to  their  several  quarters, 
he  turned  away,  heart-sick,  towards  home. 
In  the  angle  formed  by  the  transverse 
line  of  another  little  street  which  crossed 
that  along  which  he  was  walking,  there 
stood  a  rude  stone  fomitain.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  pass  close  to  the  fountain, 
he  imagined  he  saw  the  shadow  of  a  figure 
sweeping  rapidly  behind  it,  and  he  was 
hardly  abreast  of  it  when  his  suspicion  was 
realised  into  certainty.  Stopping  short,  as 
a  prudent  man  would  do  in  seasons  when 
secret  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  at 
all  hours  and  under  all  circumstances,  he 
looked  cautiously  round,  and  then  called 
aloud  upon  the  unknown  to  come  forth. 
There  was  no  reply,  but  Franz,  seeing 
plainly  the  comer  of  a  cloak  gathered  up 
tightly,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  some  person  had  sought  con- 
cealment there,  advanced  with  the  intention 
of  accosting  the  stranger.  The  person  in 
the   cloak,    however,  seemed   equally  de- 
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sirous  of  the  meeting,  and,  stepping  for- 
ward, confronted  Franz  midway  between 
the  fountain  and  the  houses.  They  were 
the  only  persons  in  the  street, — not  even 
a  distant  footfeU  was  within  hearing 

"  I  have  watched  for  an  hour  and  more 
to  see  you,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  strong, 
bold  voice ;  "I  am  fortunate  in  finding 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
you." 

"  You  know  me,  then  ?"  inquired  Franz. 

"  Yes :  you  are  Franz  Wagner,  the  ar- 
mourer, lately  returned  from  Wesfeldt," 
returned  the  other. 

"And  you  ?" 

"  It  matters  not ;  you  do  not  know 
me,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"Nay,  it  matters  much.  I  find  you 
here,  stealthily  hiding  in  a  dark  comer, 
and,  upon  your  own  confession,  tracking 
and  watching  me.  Who  are  you  ?  What 
is  your  business  1    Are  you  friend  or  foe  ?" 

"Well,  I  am  both.  As  to  who  I  am,  I 
tell  you  it  matters  nothing ;  my  business 
you  shall  hear." 
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^'  What  if  I  take  you  to  the  guaid- 
house?  Can  I  not  extract  your  name 
and  quality  by  a  shorter  process  than 
standing  to  bait  words  with  you  here?** 
said  Franz,  whose  temper  had  been  ahready 
chafed  enough  by  the  events  of  the  night 
and  morning. 

"  What  if  a  sparrow  carry  off  an  ox  on 
his  wings  ?"  retorted  the  stranger,  his  body 
spreading  out  under  his  cloak  as  if  he 
could  crush  Franz  by  a  single  blow. 

The  tone  of  quiet,  surly  confidence  in 
which  this  ungracious  comparison  was 
uttered  assured  Franz  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  no  common  antagonist,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  quite  so  easy  a  mat- 
ter as  he  imagined  to  convey  this  broad, 
stalwart  personage,  single-handed  to  the 
guard -house.  His  curiosity  was  roused, 
and  he  looked  up  scrutinisingly  at  the 
massive  figure  before  him ;  but  he  was 
none  the  wiser  for  the  inspection.  The 
man  had  his  cloak  folded  so  thickly  around 
him  that  not  a  vestige  of  his  person  was 
to  be  seen,  and  his  &ce  was  shut  up  in 
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and  I  will  be  brief  with  you,  as  I  have 
greater  occasion  than  yourself  to  hurr}* 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came. 
You  spared  the  life  of  Count  Oberstein 
last  night,  and  set  him  free  to  return  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  ? " 

Franz,  astounded  at  discovering  that  a 
total  stranger  was  acquainted  with  a  cii^ 
cumstance  which  he  believed  to  be  known 
only  to  himself  and  Hanslein,  and  which 
involved  such  grave  consequences,  was  too 
much    taken    by    surprise    to  make   any 

reply. 

"  In  suflPering  one  of  the  Prince-bishop's 

generals — an  aristocrat,  and  an  enemy  of 
vour  faith — to  escape,  you  have  committed 
treason  to  the  cause  you  serve." 

"  If  what  you  say  be  true,"  returned 
Franz,  *'  the  amount  of  criminality  would 
still  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances. A  soldier  may  spare  an  enemy 
without  being  a  traitor  to  his  cause.  Hu- 
manitv  is  not  irreconcilable  with   Christi- 

anitv." 
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"  Christianity !  Do  you  believe  that 
Johannes  Bockhold  would  try  such  an 
offence  by  the  laws  of  Christianity  ?  If 
I  were  now  to  go  to  him,  and  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  all  I  know,  what  do  you 
think  he  would  do  ?  Hand  you  over  to 
your  well-beloved  Mend,  Brother  Knipper- 
dolling,  and  have  you  executed  on  the 
spot  as  an  example  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation." 

"  I  fear  neither  you  nor  Johannes,"  re- 
turned Franz,  kindling  with  anger.  "  Who 
are  you  that,  thus  skulking  upon  me  from 
your  hiding-place,  dare  to  accuse  me  of 
treason  V 

"  Well,  I  will  own  that  you  have  a  brave 
spirit,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  impertur- 
bable calmness ;  "  and  although  you  did 
suffer  the  count  to  escape,  I  suppose  I 
must  try  to  believe  that  you  are,  never- 
theless, firm  in  the  cause." 

"Who  doubts  my  fidelity?  Let  the 
accuser  stand  forth  before  the  people,  and  I 
will  meet  him  face  to  face,"  answered  Franz, 

VOL.  II.  O 
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^  If  yoa  win  answer  it  hete^"  said  tbe 
■nknown,  **  it  wiD  suit  the  purpose  better. 
It  was  fair  that  I  sought  you.  Listen  to 
aae.  Hus  city  is  becomiiig  a  den  of  wild 
beasts ;  all  the  cwdinances  of  God  are  one 
fay  one  tnin|ded  under  foot ;  blasphemies 
are  9et  vap  far  divine  truths ;  and,  by-4Uid- 
by,  the  Tikst  passions  of  the  vilest  wretches 
that  ever  wiHe  the  human  form  will  shape 
out  a  creed  of  atrocities  for  their  own 
ends»  which  the  bhi^  besotted  people,  as 
yoa  flatterii^y  call  them,  will  swallow 
as  Goqiel  revelations.  The  light  is  grow- 
ii^  fikst  in  the  sky,  and  I  must  not  linger 
with  yoa;  but  I  have  something  to  say 
that  coDoetns  you,  and  must  say  it  at  all 
risks.  You  are  not  fit  for  the  base  work 
in  whidi  you  are  engaged.  It  wiU  lower 
your  manhood,  blacken  your  name  for 
ever,  and  endanger  your  immortal  soul. 
Abandon  this  madness  at  once.  Take 
courag?,  and  fly  from  this  doomed  city. 
The  prince-bishop  will  receive  you  with 
qpen  anns,  and  heap  honours  upon  you. 
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I  speak  authoritatively.  I  know  of  what 
materials  you  are  made,  and  that  at  first 
you  will  spurn  my  proposal,  but  a  little 
reflection  will  show  you  I  am  right" 

There  was  no  wavering  in  the  mind  of 
Franz  as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  take, 
but  he  felt,  notwithstanding,  that  there 
was  some  justice  in  the  stranger's  obser- 
vations. 

"  I  will  answer  you  in  a  word,"  returned 
Franz ;  "  you  may  be  a  spy,  or  a  tempter, 
spirit  or  devil ;  but  whatever  you  are,  I 
will  answer  you  honestly.  If  the  Prince- 
bishop  were  to  offer  me  the  command 
of  his  whole  army,  I  would  not  accept 
it  To  purchase  honours  by  an  act  of 
infiuny !  I  will  never  abandon  my  native 
city.  My  heart  is  here,  and  here  will  I 
leave  my  ashes." 

"WeD  had  it  been  for  you  had  your 
heart  been  elsewhere !  You  have  cast 
your  heart  into  a  furnace  where  it  will  be 
consumed,  if  the  events  that  are  acting 
around  you  do  not  awaken  you  to  the 
o  2 
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horrors  of  your  situation.  I  know  it  all, 
and  I  have  come,  as  a  firiend,  to  warn  you. 
— Eli:ie!"' 

Tlie  name  was  pronounced  in  a  voice 
so  solemn,  and  so  fraught  with  ominous 
sunuficance,  that  Franz  started  back  a  pace 
or  two  when  he  heard  it. 

**  EKse ! "  he  mechanically  repeated,  — 
-  EKse !  WTiat  horrors  do  you  speak  of? 
Does  any  danger  threaten  EUse  ?" 

**  I  warn  you  again  to  beware.  You  are 
sorrounded  by  perils;  you  stand  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  and  a  single  Mse  step 
will  destroy  vou.  There  is  but  one  means 
i>f  sft^ty — to  go  out  of  Munster." 

**  But  you  spoke  of  EKse,**  said  Franz, 
impatiently ;  **  her  life  is  bound  up  in  the 
cause,  and  you  quietly  advise  me  to  fly 
fn^m  Mmister  —  from  Elise,  whom  no 
oiirthly  considerations  could  tempt  to  for- 
s^iko  the  prophet" 

**  If  there  were  time  I  could  give  you 
rt'a:»^niSs  but  I  will  not  harass  you  by 
hinting  at    what    I    cannot  now   explain. 
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Think  of  my  words, — think  of  them  when 
you  are  alone,  not  when  you  are  lapped  in 
the  blandishments  of  a  foolish  passion.  I 
warn,  advise,  implore  you  to  fly  from  Mun- 
ster.  If  you  will  not  take  to  the  camp 
outade  the  walls,  go  anywhere  else.  But 
fly — and  save  yourself  from  the  ruin  that 
fescinates  you  to  your  destruction  in  this 
accursed  city." 

The  light  was  now  becoming  broader 
and  fuller,  revealing  more  distinctly  the 
various  objects  in  ,  the  street,  and  the 
stranger,  casting  an  intense  look  of  regret 
upon  Franz,  turned  suddenly  to  depart. 

"  Stop ! "  said  Franz ;  "  you  shall  not 
leave  me  in  this  state  of  uncertainty.  You 
must  tell  me  all  you  know,  and  why  it 
is  you  take  so  strange  an  interest  in  my 
concerns." 

"  We  shall  meet  again,"  returned  the 
other,  "  when  we  may  have  Ieisiu"e  for 
explanation.  At  present,  my  time  is  ex- 
pired." 

"  You   shall  not    leave    me    thus,"   ex- 


daaatA    Fniiz,    stepping    in   advance   of 
aoA  placmg  himsdf  in  an  attitude  of 


**As  TOO  are  so  intent  upon  an  expla- 
zlT  repfied  the  stranger,  ''you  shall 
buif  k  on  one  conditioa.* 

*^  Naoae  it.*  smI  Frans. 

'Tiut  TOO  accuiMpany  me  to  my  des- 
:ins;D>n.*  leiumed  the  other. 

•  A  mere  eruion  *  replied  Franz ;  "  I 
vC  baiie  it  this  instant,  on  tiie  spot!** 

'^Scasd  aside,  hoy,  and  let  me  pass!" 
excbimfd  the  stna^jcr,  in  a  voice  of  thuih 
3er,  soddaahr  dinming  open  his  cloak,  and 
dnmi.^  a  pi^  fiom  his  giidle. 

Tbe  movenei^  was  like  a  flash  of 
y^.trar^.  Tbe  report  of  a  pistol  rang 
thrvvigh  the  air ;  F^ranz  felt  his  eyes  filled 
wiih  smoke :  and  whai  the  stunning  effect 
of  tbe  ^lot,  which  had  heen  fired  close  to 
his  ear,  was  ovar,  the  stranger  had  dis- 
i^»peared. 
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XV. 


It  was  broad  daylight  when  Franz 
reached  home.  Even  at  that  early  hour 
the  door  was  half  open,  and  there  were 
evident  signs  of  movement  in  the  house; 
but  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  that  at 
a  period  of  such  general  commotion  and 
confimon. 

Franz  flimg  himself  into  a  chair>  his 
head  dizzy  with  the  recollection  of  the  ex- 
dtements  through  which  he  had  passed 
within  the  last  few  hours;  and  began 
slowly  to  tmbuckle  his  corslet,  when  Klara 
soddenly  appeared  in  the  room,  her  ashy- 
pale  iace  betraying  more  terror  than  usual. 
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Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  her  frame 
shook  Tiolentlv,  and  there  was  a  fearini 
expression  of  agony  and  despair   in  her 


"  Klara  —  sister!"  exclaimed  Franz, 
sprii^^ing  towards  her,  ''what  is  the 
matter?  W1iat  new  trouble  has  hap- 
pened?" 

Klara  buried  her  head  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  aloud,  but  spoke  not. 

''Then  something  hat  happened,"  he 
continued ;  "  and  vou  are  alone  ?  I  see 
it  —  Elise !  Some  calamity  has  befsillen 
her.  Why  is  she  not  with  you  ?  Speak, 
Klara!  I  cannot  endure  this  suspense.  1 
win  seek  her  in  her  room ! "  and  disengag- 
ing-himself  from  Klara,  who  was  clinging 
to  him  in  a  convulsion  of  fear,  he  was  about 
to  rush  out  of  the  room,  when  Klara  flung 
herself  upon  his  arm  to  stay  him. 

"  No,  not  that,  Franz,**  she  exclaimed ; 
"not  that — not  Elise — she  is  safe,  thank 
God !  for  your  sake.  Do  not  disturb  her 
now,  but  let  me  have  speech  with  you 
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alone  for  a  few  minutes.  I  have  watched 
for  it  all  night  I  dreaded  lest  you  might 
Qot  return  this  morning,  and  now  you  are 
come — 1 — 1 — cannot — " 

Franz,  who  had  some  httle  touches  of 
conscience  about  the  solitude  to  which  poor 
Klara  had  been  consigned,  and  the  brood- 
ing melancholy  it  had  so  visibly  wrought. 
upon  her,  drew  her  to  a  seat,  and,  encou- 
raging her,  in  the  kindest  tones  to  confide 
everything  to  him,  succeeded  at  last  in 
inspiring  her  with  confidence. 

"  You  are  too  noble,  I  think,"  said  Klara, 
after  a  pause,  "  to  condemn  me  for  what 
I  am  going  to  say ;  above  all  things,  you 
will  not, — no,  no,  you  cannot, — God  help 
me !  my  grief  is  heavy  enough  without 
that" 

"  Dear  Klara,"  said  Franz,  "  dear  sister, 
you  still  hesitate  to  give  me  your  confi- 
dence." 

"  No,"  answered  Klara,  "  I  give  it  to 
you  freely.  Call  me  sister,  and  you 
strengthen  my  heart,  and  fill  me  with 
o  3 
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cornice.  Sister!  ah,  that  at  least  affords 
me  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  there 
IS  some  one  in  the  world  who  will  protect 
me.** 

''  Indeed  you  may  be  sure  of  my  protec- 
tion, in  any  way  in  which  you  need  it,** 
replied  Franz. 

''And  I  never  needed  it  as  I  do  now,** 
returned  Klara ;  ^  my  life  depends  on  your 
answer.  You  will  not  desert  a  wretch 
whose  whole  trust  and  hope  is  in  your 
generosity.- 

"  For  Heaven's  sake^  cried  Franz,  "  do 
not  speak  so  mysteriously.  My  life  is  at 
your  service.  Explain  to  me  the  terrible 
secret  that  oppresses  you,  and  rely,  even 
to  the  death,  upon  my  honour  and  devo- 
tion.- 

At  these  words,  Klara's  iace  lighted  up, 
and,  looking  earnestly  at  him,  she  arose,  and 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  led  him 
silently  towards  the  little  garden  behind  the 
house.  "  We  may  be  interrupted  or  over- 
heard here,"  she  said,  ''and  what  I  have 
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ta  say  must  be  sacred  from  all  ears  but 
yours." 

There  was  a  little  dark  arbour  in  the 
garden^  such  as  you  constantly  see  m  the 
small  gardens  of  the  Germans,  shut  m  with 
trees,  whose  gnarled  trunks  and  interlaced 
boughs  made  a  complete  seclusion  within* 
When  they  were  seated  here,  Klara  turned 
solemnly  towards  Franz,  i^eaking  slowly 
and  tremulously,  but  with  a  fixed  reso- 
lution to  waver  no  longer  in  her  commtmi^ 
cation. 

*'You  are  aware,"  she  said,  "of  the 
new  horror  with  which  we  are  threatened 
by  our  rulers.  If  I  speak  harshly  of  them, 
you  must  forgive  me ;  it  is  the  heart  of  a 
weak  woman  that  speaks  to  you,  and  you 
will  know  how  to  pardon  the  bitterness  of 
her  words.  The  prophet  and  the  duo- 
decimvirs  have  not  only  permitted  po- 
lygamy, but  have  actually  commanded  it. 
They  even  enforce  it  upon  us  as  a  reUgious 
duty,  declaring  that  those  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of   this  Christian   liberty    are 
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guilty  of  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
Spies  are  abroad  in  the  city,  creeping  from 
house  to  house,  and  dragging  out  the 
daughters  of  the  citizens  above  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  compelling  them  to  marry  the 
wretches  who  choose  to  take  them  to  wife. 
I  had  heard  of  this,  but  hardly  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  victim  to  such  ; 

profligacy.  I  hoped  that  I  at  least  might 
escape,  fancying  that  my  insignificance 
would  protect  me  against  shame  and  dis-  i 

grace.      But    I    was    mistaken,    and    am  I 

doomed.  The  hateftil  Taiskoschirer  has 
selected  me  for  his  third  wife ;  but  sooner 
than  yield  to  such  an  infamy,  to  ensure 
misery  here  and  eternal  punishment  here- 
after, I  would  cheerfully  throw  myself  into 
the  sea." 

**  Heaven  protect  us ! "  said  Franz,  who 
instead  of  receiving  the  communication 
quite  so  solemnly  as  it  was  delivered,  ap- 
peared disposed  rather  to  treat  it  with  a 
sort  of  indignant  ridicule;  "you  shall 
neither   throw  yourself  into  the  sea  nor 
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many  Taiskoschirer,  which,  I  acknowledge, 
would  be  a  still  harder  fete  for  my  hand- 
some Klara.  Is  the  malignant  dwarf  mad,** 
he  continued,  *Hhat  he  should  presume 
to  aspire  to  a  creature  so  good  and  beauti- 
ful?" 

"  I  know  not  the  moment  when  he  may 
come  to  claim  me/*  replied  Klara. 

'*  And  when  he  comes "  said  Franz, 

grinding  his  teeth,  and  clutching  the  clasped 
hands  of  Klara. 

"Oh,  it  will  be  useless  to  resist  him, 
brother ! "  rephed  Klara ;  "  he  has  the 
power  of  the  Government  at  his  back." 

"  I  will  slay  him  on  the  threshold ! " 
cried  out  Franz. 

"  To  be  slain  yourself  by  his  followers, 
who  will  then  wreak  a  worse  vengeance 
upon  me,"  retmned  Klara. 

"  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  If  I  am 
not  to  protect  you  from  pollution  by  open 
means,  how  am  I  to  protect  you  ?  I  see  no 
other  way." 

"  There  is  a  way,"  said  Klara,  "  and  you 
alone  can  save  me." 
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"Be  quick,  then/*  said  Franz,  looking 
anxiously  towards  the  open  door  of  the 
house ;  "  the  people  are  already  astir,  and 
we  may  not  have  many  minutes  for  consul- 
tation." 

"You  are  the  betrothed  of  my  sister, 
Franz/'  replied  Klara,  her  voice  becoming 
more  and  more  troubled;  "in  a  few 
days  you  will  be  her  husband.  My  own 
brother — ^Brother  Franz,  can  you  see  no 
hope  of  rescue  in  this  ?" 

"  I  confess  it  is  still  dark  to  me,"  said 
Franz. 

"  To  save  me  from  destruction — ^the  pur- 
pose is  holy,  and  wiU  hallow  the  means— 
— give  me  the  name  of  wife," — and  as  she 
spoke  she  shuddered  and  shrank  from  him, 
— "  the  name  of  wife,  as  a  safeguard  in  this 
hour  of  peril.  Understand  me  rightly, 
Franz.  I  ask  only  the  name  of  wife,  that 
you  shall  possess  the  right  of  protecting 
me, — ^no  wife  otherwise.  The  union  will 
impose  no  duties  on  either  of  us,  and  when 
peace  is  restored  we  shall  both  be  free 
H^ain.** 
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"  But,  dearest  Klara,"  replied  Franz, 
not  a  Httle  perplexed  by  the  strange  di- 
lemma in  which  this  strangest  of  circum- , 
stances  had  placed  him,  "  this  mock 
marriage  will  be  a  very  awkward  business, 
at  best.  It  will  not  be  very  easy  to  recon- 
cile one's  self  to  a  position  so  incomprehen- 
able.  Is  there  nobody  you  love — we  must 
not  mince  such  matters  now,  you  know — 
who  could  at  once  give  you  a  legitimate 
protection  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Klara,  Her  whole 
face  bathed  in  a  deep  flush  of  emotion, 
"  not  one.  The  scenes  I  have  witnessed 
here  make  me  doubt  and  dread  all  men. 
Indeed  Franz,  I  have  implored  this  of  you 
because  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  without 
ties  or  sympathies,  and  because,  as  you  are 
my  brother,  I  can  bear  your  name  and  Hve 
in  your  house  without  danger." 

"  The  wooing  is  not  very  flattering,  my 
little  Klara,"  replied  Franz,  making  an 
effect  to  treat  the  affair  pleasantly ;  "  but 
rather  than  allow  you  to  drown  yourself  I 
suppose  I  must  give  my  consent    I  shall  be 
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die  b«!sc-eiivied  man  in  Munster,"  he  con- 
rmiieiL  while  a  disagreeable  recollection  of 
rie  Icecdous  niUerT  of  Hanslein  suddenly 
cr:8t!<iti  his  mind.  ^  Bui  I  must  speak  to 
Eli^ie.  I  woodef  how  she  will  submit  to 
ch.f  3ew  law  of  the  duodecimvirs." 

*"  Scie  must  submit,*'  said  Klara,  sadly ; 
•*  X  2i  to  saTe  the  life  of  her  sister,— of  a 
s^^i^r  ^\o  will  be  her  slave  henceforward, 
IS  >be  bj2>  been  heretofore,  and  who  only 
b«7tr^  r  J  wiy  of  ahns,  a  name  to  save  her 
rvr:  ict<mcdon.'* 

*.\I:i.s!''  said  Franz;  "tush,  child,  you 
niist  z«x  cilk.  so !  You  have  a  clear  right 
to  SIT  pnxection.  I  swore  to  my  old 
!r!ijscer  I  would  protect  you,  and  I  will 
to  the  IjLst.  To  be  sure  it  will  be  an  odd 
weodLrzr.  but  more  wonderful  things  are 
hir  f^riiriiT  every  day  in  this  city  of  blas- 
ohemv.* 

*"Ah!*  exclaimed  Klara,  starting  from 
her  seat  with  a  scream,  and  throwing  her- 
self wildly  upon  Franz's  breast,  "  here 
comes  the  monster  to  claim  me !  Save  me^ 
mv  God! — save  me,  save  me!" 
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As  she  spoke,  the  crooked  figure  of 
Taiskoschirer  darkened  the  passage  of  the 
house;  Elise  was  at  bis  side.  As  they 
entered  the  garden  they  were  followed  by 
a  squalid,  armed  mob. 

"  Do  what  thou  wilt,  my  brother," 
squeaked  the  dwarf,  with  a  gleam  of  de- 
moniac triumph  in  bis  gobbn  eyes,  "  say 
what  thou  wilt,  thou  seest  I  cannot  live 
without  thee !  Our  names  stand  together 
in  the  book  of  the  Spirit ;  and  as  thou  hast 
rejected  my  offer,  and  cast  away  the  golden 
link  whereby  I  meant  to  bind  thee  unto  me, 
behold  I  come  to  be  united  to  thee  by  other 
bonds !  I  seek  to  form  another  tie  with 
thee,  to  join  us  together  in  brotherly  love. 
I  woo  the  sister  of  thy  bride,  and  even  now 
I  come  to  lead  her  to  my  bouse,  that  she 
may  be  my  third  helpmate  in  the  faith." 

"  Klara  is  much  beholden  to  thy  grace," 
said  Franz,  with  a  well-dissembled  mockery 
of  tone ;  "  but  I  fear  that  upon  this  occa- 
^on,  as  upon  the  last,  your  mission  will  be 
a  ^ure.    The  fact  is,  brother,  you  have 
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come  too  late.  A  man  who  woos  a  thiid 
bride  ought  to  rise  a  Httle  earlier  in  the 
morning.  Obedient  to  the  voice  of  the 
prophet,  and  emulous  to  follow  so  excellmt 
an  example,  I  have  asked  the  maidra  to 
become  my  second  helpmate,  and  have 
even  now  obtained  her  consent.  Klara,* 
he  added,  turning  round  and  ceremoniously 
saluting  her  hand,  "  is,  in  short,  my  wife." 

^  Your  wife ! "  exclaimed  Ehse,  wkh  a 
v(Hce  full  of  haughty  anger,  while  she 
raised  her  stately  form  to  its  full  height, 
aiid  turned  a  look  of  withering  disdain 
upon  Fianz  and  her  sister. 

^Thy  wife!**  stanunered  out  Taisko- 
scliirer,  nearly  speechless  with  rage. 

^  Honour  to  the  prophet !  to  the  great 
Tuskosdurer ! — ^his  wooing  shall  win ! " 
cried  one  of  his  ragged  bridesmen,  spring- 
ing forward,  and  rudely  sdzing  Klars's 
hand  to  drag  her  towards  her  defonned 
lover.  FVanz  looked  at  him  for  a  second, 
coiled  himself  up  for  a  concentrated  effort^ 
and  leaping  on  the  ruffian,  grasped  him  by 
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the  throat,  then  lifting  him  in  his  arms, 
with  gigantic  force  flung  him  over  the  pal- 
ing of  the  garden.  The  wretch,  uttering  a 
cry  of  agony,  fell  upon  the  pavement  of 
the  street  beyond. 

"  Who  comes  on  next  ? "  demanded 
Franz,  looking  round  for  a  fresh  enemy. 
But  the  cowardly  crowd  quailed  before  his 
eye ;  and  retreating  instinctively,  slunk  out 
of  the  garden. 

"You  shall  answer  for  this,"  muttered 
the  dwarf,  gnashing  his  teeth,  and  following 
his  satellites. 

"Sister  and  rival !*•  said  Elise,  bitterly, 
"at  least  my  consent  should  have  been 
asked ;"  and  with  a  look  of  ineffable  scorn 
she  hastened  into  the  house. 

"Elise!**  cried  Franz,  "dearest  Elise, 
listen  to  me  ;**  and  he  followed  her  hastily, 
with  a  lover*s  fear  of  her  anger.  It  was 
their  first  quarrel. 

Klara  was  once  more  alone.  She  sat  in 
the  arbour  and  wept. 
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XVI. 

THE   CROWN   OP   ZION. 

The  last  thing  a  proud  woman  relin- 
quishes is  her  secret  confidence  in  her  own 
power.  It  was  not  very  difficulty  therefore, 
for  Franz  to  re-assure  Elise  of  his  devotion. 
At  first,  there  was  much  of  that  channing 
anger  which  only  makes  a  lover  more  eager 
to  propitiate  the  woman  who  thus  hetrays 
to  him  the  influence  he  possesses  over  her 
fieelings.  Indifference  is  rarely  angry— it 
takes  refuge  in  coldness  and  negligence. 
But  that  beautiful  rage  which  flies  to  the 
cheeks  and  eyes,  and  breaks  out  i'^to  a 
storm  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  is  generally 
a  decisive  evidence  of  love.    Sometimes, 
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no  doubt,  there  is  a  little  vanity  in  the 
matter,  and  a  lofty  sort  of  selfishness ;  but 
when  a  woman  displays  dissatisfaction  with 
a  lover,  under  any  circumstances,  she  gives 
him  a  right  to  presume  that  he  has  inter- 
ested her  affections.  The  anger  of  Ehse 
gave  way  before  the  repeated  vows  and 
supplications  of  Franz.  She  never  loved 
Klara  ;  they  were  totally  dissimilar  in  tastes 
and  dispositions.  But  Klara  was  her  ^ster, 
and  she  could  not  refuse,  in  the  strange 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  to 
sanction  the  only  measure  that  appeared 
practicable  as  a  preservation  against  the 
dreadfiil  doom  to  which  she  was  exposed. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  Franz  solemnly 
swore  that  he  would  never  avail  himself  of 
the  privileges  of  the  new  law,  that  she 
finally  accorded  her  free  consent  to  the 
double  nuptials. 

This  point  being  satisfactorily  arranged, 
Franz  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  his 
cousin,  the  ex-biu-gomaster,  General  Kip- 
penbrock,  to  bid  him  to  the  wedding.     He 
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found  that  worthy  functionary  in  his  proper 
costume,  a  brown  jacket  and  white  apron, 
with  his  sleeves  tucked  up,  busy  in  the 
mysteries  of  sausage-manufiu^ture.  Franz 
involuntarily  thought  of  the  good  man's 
colleague  as  he  had  last  seen  him,  engaged 
in  a  butchery  of  another  kind. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin,  at  your 
old  trade  again,"  said  Franz. 

'^  Let  me  tell  you  a  secret,  Franz,"  said 
Gerard,  confidentially;  '^but  keep  it  to 
yourself  for  the  credit  of  the  &mily.  When 
I  stript  off  my  robes  and  my  gold  chain,  I 
felt  as  if  some  one  had  struck  the  pole-axe 
into  my  head.  For  days  and  days  I  could 
not  get  over  the  loss  of  my  high  estate. 
But  that  is  gone  by — I  have  come  round 
again  to  my  senses — and  now  I  am  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  all  my  life.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
people  who  are  bom  to  it  to  mount  into 
great  offices;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
vexation  and  no  thanks  in  them ;  and  one 
is  always   getting   into  a  scrape  without 
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knowing  how  or  why.  The  &ct  is,  I  un- 
derstand ham  and  sausages  better  than 
quibbles  of  law ;  and  look  you,  if  they 
were  to  offer  me  the  highest  post  in 
MuDster,  I  would  say.  No,  no,  no.  Between 
ourselves,  I  will  never  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self again.  Lord>  Franz,  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  my  life ! " 

Franz  congratulated  his  cousin  on  his 
excellent  philosophy,  and  annoimcing  his 
approaching  nuptials,  invited  Gerard  to  the 
wedding.  Gerard  was  really  a  generous 
fellow  at  heart,  and  instantly  proposed  to 
fiimish  the  wedding-feast  at  his  own  cost 

"  I  understand  the  thing  better  than  you 
do,"  said  he.  "  There  must  be  the  head- 
gears of  gold  chain  work,  and  the  stomach- 
ers of  coins,  the  hoods,  and  wimples,  and 
kirtJes,  the  silks,  laces,  and  fais ;  and  all 
these  to  be  doubled,  too,  for  your  two 
wives ;  and  then.  Heaven  foi^ve  us,  there 
must  be  two  cradles  and  two  christenings 
to  be  provided  for ;  and,  look  you,  Franz, 
if  you  intend  to  keep  house  after  this 
&8hion,  your  anvil  must  not  rest" 
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G^Rid  at  last  stopped  to  take  breath, 
and  Franz  seized  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain to  him  how  it  was  that  he  came  by 
his  second  bride ;  a  matter  upon  which  his 
cousin  seemed  to  entertain  some  sinister 
suspicions,  which  Franz  rather  indignantly 
repelled* 

•*Tush,  man!**  said  Gerard,  '*no  aflfcc- 
talion  with  me.  Klara  is  an  angel,  and  has 
the  best  right  to  your  love  after  all.  She 
will  be  the  queen  of  your  household,  or  I 
have  no  gift  of  prophecy  in  me.  As  for 
Elise,  she  is  a  fine  creature,  but  better  fit- 
ted, Meister  Franz,  for  the  wife  of  a  great 
lord,  than  a  worker  in  iron.  Come,  you 
mu^  acknowledge  she  has  a  temper  of 
dn^,  and  only  let  her  once  suspect  that 
KUra  has  found  her  way  to  your  heart,  and 
she  will  make  vour  house  too  hot  to  hold 
\v>u** 

Fr^iut  was  about  to  assure  Gerard  that 
his  s|>eculations  on  both  points  were  entirely 
^1  &iult«  when  crowds  of  people,  rushing 
aini  roaring  through  the  streets,  carried  off 
his  attention. 
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''Another  holy  convocation,"  exclaimed 
Gerard ;  "  and  so  it  runs  from  day  to  day. 
They  call  the  people  together,  screech, 
howl  and  yell,  make  footballs  of  a  few 
heads,  and  send  the  rest  home  to  find  out 
by  their  dreams  who  is  next  for  the  block ; 
and,  to  mend  our  condition,  the  prince- 
bishop  is  opening  his  trenches,  and  in  a  few 
days  we  shall  be  shut  up  within  the  walls. 
I  am  sick  of  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
my  savings  together,  I  am  resolved  to  go 
over  to  the  camp " 

"  Hush !  *'  cried  Franz,  **  see  who  is 
commg/' 

Franz  put  his  finger  on  his  Up,  and,  at 
the  moment,  the  httle  tailor  danced  into 
the  room,  and  bestowed  a  loving  embrace 
on  the  worthy  biu'gher,  shrieking  at  the 
same  time  a  wild  "  Hurrah  ! " 

'*  I  salute  thee,  brother  and  colleague  !  " 
he  cried,  in  a  sort  of  desperate  ecstasy. 

"  Colleague ! "  retorted  Gerard,  in  a 
tone  of  exasperation,  remembering  that  the 
duodecimvir  had  supplanted  him  in  office. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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"^  Wktt  Ad  I  say  as  we  entered  Minuter 
u^gki^r  uMfoind  Kreutzner,  tapping 
Fiazii  cooBcaDr  on  tbe  shouldar. 

^  Ham  can  I  remember  what  you  said  !** 

"^  I  said,*  retained  Kieatzner  in  a  grand 
dieclamaa^T  strle,  ''that  Jan  Bockhold 
cocLi  eorem  the  worid — that  he  was  cut 
oc:  by  Nature  fiir  a  King." 

*-  WeZ  !  *  said  Franz,  smiling. 

-Well!*  returned  Kreutzner^  "and  he 

**  KinjT !  *  cried  out  Franz  and  Gerard 
:c^?etber.  with  undisguised  astonishment— 
w^  cannot  say  increduli^,  for  impossible 
rhii^  were  now  beginning  to  be  looked 
upi>n  as  the  most  likely  to  happen. 

••  Ay,  king ! "  said  Kreutzner  ;  "  Jo- 
hannes the  First  now  reigneth  in  Zion, 
heneiofoie  called  Munster.    Long  live  the 

kin*!'' 

Great  was  the  surprise  excited  by  this 
announcement,  and  still  greater  it  became 
when  Kreutzner  narrated,  with  a  kind  of 
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mock-heroic  minuteness,  how  the  event 
had  come  about;  how  Jan  had  had  a 
^vine  revetation,  calling  him  to  the 
throne ;  how  he  had  sent  for  the  duo- 
decimvirs  to  announce  the  approaching 
glorification ;  how  the  dwarf  Taiskoschirer 
had  stood  before  the  congregation  with  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  gave, 
to  the  prophet,  saying  that  the  Spirit  had 
sent  him  to  proclaim  him  King  of  Zion ; 
and  how  his  majesty,  when  the  august 
ceremony  was  over,  had  conferred  special 
&vours  upon  his  friends. 

"  His  most  gracious  majesty,"  continued 
Kreutzner,  "  was  no  sooner  sacramented, 
as  one  may  say,  than  he  was  pleased  to 
remember  his  former  fellow-laboiu-ers  for 
the  kingdom  of  Zion,  and  to  confer  upon 
us  various  high  offices  in  the  State. 
KnipperdoUing  has  been  raised  from  the 
headsman's  axe  to  be  governor  of  the  city  ; 
Bernard  Rothman  is  lord-chancellor ;  I  am 
lord-chamberlain ;  four  of  the  duodecimvhrs 
are  privy-councillors;  and  in  you,  Sir 
p2 
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Gerard,  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
saluting  the  lord-treasurer." 

The  whole  affair  was  so  very  like  a  prac- 
tical joke,  that  the  worthy  Gerard  might 
be  excused  for  teUing  Kreutzner  with 
unusual  bitterness  of  manner,  that  he 
did  not  like  such  jests.  Indeed,  for  one 
instant  he  contemplated  a  more  serious 
rebuke,  which  might  have  descended 
heavily  on  Kreutzner's  shoulders,  if  Gerard 
had  suffered  his  hand  to  seize  a  large 
stick,  upon  which  his  eye  happened  to  &11 
rather  curiously  at  the  moment 

**  I  would  not  presume,"  repUed  Kreutz- 
ner, in  a  grave  and  dignified  tone,  ^*  to 
take  such  an  unseemly  fi*eedom  as  to  jest 
with  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
Crown.  I  come  here  to  conunand  the 
attendance  of  the  lord-treasurer  at  the 
palace,  there  to  learn  his  majesty's  fiuther 
pleasure." 

Gerard  Kippenbrock  rushed  to  the  pump 
to  perform  his  ablutions. 

^'  Hoy !  hoy !  Susannah,  bring  my  velvet 
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robes ! "  cried  Gerard  aloud  to  his  wife, 
his  face  half  smothered  in  water;  "my 
mantle,  my  plumed  hat,  my  chain,  my 
sword !     Hurry,  woman,  hurry !  " 

"  Cousin,"  whispered  Franz  archly, 
"  where  is  thy  philosophy  now  ? " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  boy  !  "  returned 
the  lord-treasurer,  while  he  hastily  arrayed 
himself  in  the  robes  which  his  wife  brought 
to  him  in  a  flutter  of  wonderful  exultation. 
"  My  lord-chamberliun,"  he  said,  timiing  to 
Xreutzner,  with  a  grand  sweep  of  his 
velvet,  *'  I  am  ready  to  attend  your  lord- 
ship to  the  palace." 

"  I  have  the  supreme  honour  of  kissing 
the  hand  of  your  ladyship,"  s^d  Kreutz- 
ner,  bowing  magnificently  over  the  raw, 
large  hand  of  Frau  Susannah.  Then, 
having  made  a  courtly  adieu  to  Franz, 
the  two  great  men  moved  majestically  into 
the  street 
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XVII. 

THE   SHADOW   OP   THE   COMING    TIME. 

Several  days  passed  away.  Franz  stiU 
toQed,  and  endeavoured  to  seek  in  inces- 
sant labour  an  escape  firom  the  harassing 
anxieties  of  his  situation.  Once  more  we 
must  collect  the  little  £unily  together,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  circumstances 
are  altered  since  we  last  met  them. 

Supper  is  on  the  table,  and  Franz  has 
just  returned  from  his  forge,  looking  very 
worn  and  thoughtful.  His  two  brides  are 
standing  in  the  window  recess,  examining 
¥rith  evident  curiosity  some  coins  which 
Taiskoschirer  is  exhibiting  to  them. 
Supper  is  cooling,  yet  the  young  girls  take 
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no  heed  of  it.  Franz  glances  moodily  at 
them,  but  it  is  not  on  account  of  the 
supper ;  other  thoughts  are  running  in  his 
head.  He  is  agitated  by  an  instinct  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  bird  that  droops 
its  wings  and  skirrs  over  the  ground  before 
the  coming  of  a  storm. 

Taiskoschirer  perceives  the  uneasiness 
which  is  passing  through  Franz's  mind. 
It  is  not  his  cue  to  suiFer  it  to  l\u-k  there. 
He  knows  the  game  he  is  playing  too  well, 
and  he  is  too  vigilant  of  his  occasions  not 
to  turn  them  to  account  on  the  instant 

"  Look,  brother,"  said  Taiskoschirer, 
advancing  towards  Franz,  and  affection- 
ately pressing  his  hand,  "  behold  the  coin- 
age of  the  kingdom  of  Zion." 

Franz  turned  the  broad  gold  pieces 
several  times  in  his  hand  without  uttering 
a  word.  On  the  reverse  he  read  the  follow- 
ing words, — 

%\t  Mfsta  is  matit  £es^,  aiiEr  littttliftb  m  us. 
|t  tD^o  is  not  born  0f  loattr  snti  t^t  S^it  cannot 
ntff  into  ttit  hingte  of  ftabtn.  DOne  Mng  aitx 
as,  imt  faitfe,  m  b^tism.  Stracit  in  ^ion,  1534. 
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"  Would  it  were  thus  evermore  in  the 
world !  *"  said  Taiskoschirer,  solemnly. 

**  With  such  a  monarch  we  should  be  the 
glory  of  the  earth/  said  EHse,  coining 
forward,  and  turning  up  the  obverse  of  the 
medal  as  it  lay  on  Franz's  hand. 

The  noble,  and,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
been   called  handsome,  though  fierce  and 
stem,  &ce  of  the  king  was  skilfully  exe- 
cuted, and  came  out  with  sharpness  and 
brilliancy  firom  the  surfiice  of   the  coin. 
The  knotted  brow,  the  lip  swelling  with 
pride  and  passion,  the  large  eyes  dilating 
with    wild    excitement,    were    all    there. 
Franz  thought  of  the  last  fearful  butchery 
which  had  taken  place  under  the  orders  of 
this  violent  man, — he  thought,  too,  of  the 
infimious  law  of  polygamy;    and  with  a 
shudder  of  disgust    he  flung    the  medal 
finom  his  hand.    Elise  quietly  lifted  it  up, 
and    fixing    her    eyes    earnestly    on    the 
crowned  portrait  became  so  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  as  to  be  almost  uncon- 
scious of  the  look  of  strange  inquisition 
with    which    Franz   regarded   her.    After 
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a  pause   she  heaved    a   deep    sigh,   and 
exclmmed, — 

"  He  is  worthy  of  the  crown !  "  - 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  in- 
quired Franz,  quickly ;  "  you  never  spoke 
with  such  enthusiasm  of  his  majesty 
before  ! "  and  a  mocking  tone  gave 
peculiar  emphasis  to  the  word  "majesty." 

"Crowns  beautiiy,"  interposed  Taisko- 
schirer.     His  voice  was  a  sneer  in  itself. 

Elise  never  turned  her  head,  appeared  to 
take  no  note  of  Franz's  words,  and  still 
continued  to  pore  thoughtfully  over  the 
medal.  What  further  observation  Franz 
might  have  made  was  arrested  by  the 
sudden  entrance  of  the  Lord-Chamberlain 
Kreutzner,  who  came  running  breathlessly 
into  the  room. 

"  To  the  window,  ^rls,  to  the  window ! " 
he  cried,  —  "if  you  wish  to  look  upon 
pomp  and  state,  to  the  window !  The 
king  makes  a  royal  progress  through  the 
city,  and  the  procession  will  pass  under 
your  eyes." 

p3 
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"  The  king ! "  exclaimed  Elise,  starting 
as  if  she  had  been  electrified.  A  sudden 
blush  crimsoned  her  face,  and  she  hastily 
left  the  room. 

Franz  was  bewildered.  **  What  does  all 
this  mean  ?  "  was  a  very  natural  question, 
but  there  was  nobody  to  answer  it.  The 
bustle  at  the  window  occupied  them  all. 
A  dense  multitude  was  now  streaming 
along  the  street,  heralding  the  king's 
approach  by  long-drawn  hurrahs,  and 
shouts  of  '*  Hail  to  the  chosen  of  the 
Spirit!  Hail  to  the  King  of  Zion!" 
The  sudden  exhilaration  and  tumult  of 
the  scene  drew  even  Franz  to  the  window, 
with  all  his  loathing  of  the  monarch. 

The  tramp  of  horses  thundered  along  the 
pavement,  and  a  troop  of  guards  passed  on, 
their  chargers  plunging  and  champing  with 
impatience  at  the  slow,  stately  pace  of  the 
procession.  Then  came  four  pages,  attired 
in  gold-embroidered  velvet,  each  holding 
his  plumed  cap  in  his  left  hand,  while  in 
the  right  hand  the  first  bore  a  Damascene 
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sabre  with  jewelled  hilt,  the  second  carried 
the  crown  supported  on  an  open  Bible,  the 
third  a  cross  formed  of  two  swords,  and  the 
fourth  the  golden  orb  of  empire. 

"  That  fair-haired  boy,"  whispered  Kreutz- 
ner  to  Franz,  "  is  the  prince-bishop's  own 
son." 

Franz  recognised  in  the  two  foremost 
pages  the  boys  whom  he  had  preserved 
from  the  tiger-claws  of  Matthias. 

"  Poor  child,"  cried  Franz,  "  better  for 
thee  thou  hadst  died  than  thus  to  live  the 
slave  and  menial  of  thy  father's  mortal 
enemy ! " 

Rearing,  plun^ng,  chafing,  with  foam  on 
his  mouth,  and  with  fieiy  eyes  and  stream- 
ing mane,  on  came  the  proud  gray  charger 
of  the  king.  The  noble  form  and  haughty 
mien  of  the  sovereign  suited  well  with  his 
imperial  robes.  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  to  his  greatness.  There  was  no 
token  of  the  meanness  of  his  birth  or  his 
way  of  life.  All  was  grand,  lofty,  and 
commanding;    and    as    he  reined  in    his 
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gallant  barb,  he  turned  from  side  to  side 
with  an  air  of  majesty  which  seemed  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  subjects  as  if  it 
had  been  an  accustomed  tribute.  His 
purple  cap  was  encircled  with  a  coronal  of 
gems,  and  shaded  by  white  plumes;  his 
robe  was  of  purple  velvet,  over  which  he 
wore  a  short  upper  vest  of  cloth  of  gold ; 
his  ermine  mantle,  thrown  back  from  his 
left  arm,  fell  in  ample  folds  over  the  hous- 
ings of  his  charger.  The  sight  of  this  new- 
made  monarch,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
bearing,  filled  everybody  with  surprise  and 
enthusiasm.  Even  Franz  could  not  wholly 
suppress  his  unwilling  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. 

**Sate  your  eyes  with  gazing,"  cried 
Kreutzner,  with  a  burst  of  triumph ;  ''  it  is 
all  the  work  of  my  needle.  For  three 
nights  I  have  not  slept  a  wink — not  a 
wink.  A[v  labour  was  rest,  and  food,  and 
glory  to  me;  and  I  have  succeeded — my 
ambition  is  satisfied ! " 

Bi'hind  the    king  rode  KnipperdoUing, 
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the  governor  of  the  town ;  and  Gerard 
Kippenbrock,  the  lord-treasurer.  Twelve 
Trabants,  in  the  ash  gray  and  green  liveries 
of  the  king,  and  mounted  on  splendid 
horses,  closed  the  procession. 

There  was  a  momentary  halt  in  the 
train,  as  if  something  had  arrested  its  pro- 
gress, and  Franz  leaned  from  the  window 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  interruption.  He 
saw  it,  and  his  cheek  was  blanched  at  the 
aght,  and  a  pang  of  anguish  shot  through 
his  heart  Elise  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  the  king  paused  as  he  passed  to 
salute  her  with  princely  grace  and  admiring 
condescension.  Blushing  with  pride,  and 
elated  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
the  beautiful  girl  returned  the  royal  salute 
nith  such  unaffected  eagerness  of  expres- 
mn,  that  his  majesty,  fascinated  by  her 
radiant  smiles,  looked  long  upon  her  before 
he  gave  the  reins  to  his  steed.  At  length 
the  closing  up  of  the  crowd  reminded  him 
that  the  people  were  impatient  of  delay ; 
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and  as  the  animal  bounded  forward,  Elise 
stood  gazing  after  the  retiring  cortege  like 
one  transfixed  in  a  dream. 

The  agony  of  mind  endured  by  Franz  at 
that  moment  could  not  be  concealed.  It 
was  visible  to  the  little  group  around  him. 

**  What  a  change  is  this !  **  he  exclaimed 
aloud.  ''I  must  marry  to-morrow,  or 
never ! " 

"  Brother,"  said  Taiskoschirer,  with  a 
malignant  smile  on  his  mouth, ''  hadst  thou 
taken  my  advice,  thou  shouldst  have 
escaped  this  sorrow,  and,  doubtless,  many 
more  troubles  that  are  in  store  for  thee." 

Having  conveyed  this  consolation  with 
as  much  bitterness  as  he  could,  the  dwarf 
departed,  satisfied  that  he  had  stung  Franz 
to  the  souL  Kreutzner,  full  of  the  glory  of 
the  new  royalty,  rushed  out  after  him  to 
join  the  procession. 

Fimni  remained  plunged  in  deep  thought, 
unconsciously  turning  over  the  medals  the 
dwarf  had  left  behind  him. 

•*  Yes,*  he  exclaimed,  '*  he  who  can  coin 
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gold  far  outweighs  him  who  must  earn  it 
by  the  toil  of  his  hands." 

"  Forgive  my  sister,"  said  Klara,  ap- 
proaching him,  and  gently  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder ;  "  her  heart  is  good, 
and  her  love  is  true.  Be  assured  that  she 
loves  you,  and  that  this  is  but  the  infatua- 
tion of  a  blind  religious  sentiment.  Believe 
me,  she  will  return  from  the  errors  into 
which  an  unhappy  pride  has  tempted  her 
for  a  moment." 

"  Dearest  Klara,"  replied  Franz,  "  why  is 
she  not  like  you  ?  " 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her 
with  piteous  tenderness ;  then  suddenly 
remembering  his  frequently  awakened  sus- 
picions of  her  secret  love  for  him — which 
he  had  never  suffered  to  take  a  distinct 
shape,  but  which  seemed  now  to  become 
resolved  into  a  reality  —  he  suddenly 
dropped  her  hand,  and  hastened  out  of  the 
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But  as  he  approached  the  house,  all  his 
joyful  anticipations  gave  way  to  surprise 
and  alann.  Twelve  Trabants,  in  their  well- 
known  liveries,  sat  on  their  large  horses 
before  the  door  of  his  house,  and  three  of 
them  held  led  horses,  amongst  which  Franz 
recognised  a  milk-white  palfrey,  with  trap- 
pings of  gold  and  velvet.  Agitated  by  the 
most  violent  emotions  of  terror  and  sus- 
pense, Franz  flew  into  the  hall,  and  there 
he  found  the  dwarf  and  the  Chamberlain 
Kreutzner. 

"What  is  this?"  he  demanded,  with 
breathless  impatience,  "What  do  these 
men  do  here  ? " 

"  Hail !  hail !  hail ! "  cried  the  dwarf, 
without  heeding  his  questions ;  "  thrice 
blessed  art  thou,  my  brother!  Thou  art 
tried  even  as  Abraham,  for  thou  art  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  thine  heart's  hopes  upon 
the  altar ! " 

"'Tis  gay  pastime  with  you,  my  mas- 
ters," returned  Franz,  angrily  ;  "  you  who 
have    nothing    to    do    but    to  go  about 
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masquing  and  mouthing  through  the 
streets.  *T  is  not  so  with  me  ;  I  am  but  a 
poor  armourer;  I  have  no  time  for  holi- 
day-making. Therefore  be  short,  and  come 
to  the  business  at  once.** 

''You  are  pleasant  with  our  sacred 
office,  brother,"  replied  the  dwarf,  in  a  tone 
of  mockery  that  rung  hollowly  in  the  ears 
of  Franz. 

"  No  more  of  this,"  said  the  armourer. 
*'  What  is  it  you  come  here  to  demand  of 
me  ?  Put  your  question  at  once,  and  de- 
pend upon  it  I  will  answer  you  honestly." 

"  Your  answer  is  not  required,  brother," 
replied  Taiskoschirer,  his  voice  breaking 
louder  and  louder  into  a  yell  of  triumph. 
"  Not  thy  answer,  brother,  but  that  of  the 
noble  maiden,  Elise,  do  we  await." 

''Elise!"  exclaimed  Franz,  his  eyeballs 
dilating  as  the  horrible  suspicion  began  to 
assume  a  distincter  form. 

"We  await  the  decision  of  that  beau- 
teous damsel,"  continued  the  dwarf,  '*  whom 
we  have  this  morning  wooed  for  our  kingi 
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that  she  may  become  his  third  consort  and 
Queen  of  Zion." 

''  Elise ! "  cried  Franz,  hoarsely  ;  "  Elise 
— EUse  ! "  There  was  a  tone  of  supplica- 
tion in  his  voice,  but  it  was  hoarse  and 
faint,  a  shudder  passed  over  his  frame,  and, 
staggering  back  a  few  paces,  he  seized  the 
back  of  a  chair,  against  which  he  leaned 
for  support,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed,  with 
a  dull  gaze,  upon  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,*'  whispered  Kreutz- 
ner;  **be  comforted,  and  bear  it  with 
dignity.  Besides,  you  know  you  can  claim 
recompense  for  your  loss." 

"  Has  she  consented  ?  *'  gasped  Franz. 

"  She  has  entered  her  chamber,"  said 
Taiskoschirer,  *'  to  commune  with  her  own 
thoughts,  and  seek  counsel  of  the  Spirit. 
When  she  comes  forth,  we  shall  learn  her 
determination." 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Franz  ;  "  it  is  too 
horrible.  I  do  not  beUeve  it.  You  have 
practised  upon  her.     Love  has  bound  us 
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too  closely  together.  She  cannot — she 
will  not — ahandon  me!" 

"  She  shall  herself  determine  that," 
quietly  rejoined  the  dwarf. 

*'  One  word/*  said  Franz,  rousing  himself 
violently  from  his  stupor ;  "  I  charge  you, 
on  your  precious  life — if  anything  so 
wretched  can  be  precious — to  utter  not 
a  syllable  of  threat  or  persuasion.  Let 
her  be  free  to  choose,  and  you  shall  see 
how  she  will  deal  with  your  infamous 
mission.     Hush!  she  comes!" 

The  door  of  the  chamber  flew  open, 
and  Elise  appeared  on  the  threshold,  ar- 
rayed in  the  robes  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  king  to  deck  his  chosen  bride.  A 
robe  of  silver  tissue  fell  in  glittering  folds 
round  her  graceful  form ;  a  zone  of  gems 
encircled  her  waist,  and  amidst  the  braids 
of  her  black  hair  gleamed  out  with  starry 
brilliancy  a  coronet  of  diamonds.  Her 
attire  was  an  answer  to  the  doubts  of  all 
present. 

"  Hail  to  the  Queen  of  Zion  ! "  exclaimed 
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the  dwarf  and  the  chamberlain,  flinging 
themselves  devoutly  on  their  knees  before 
her,  and  kissing  her  proffered  hand. 

"  The  Spirit  hath  spoken,  and  I  obey ! " 
said  Elise,  gravely,  a  dark  shadow  passing 
slowly  over  her  face ;  "  lead  me  to  my 
consort  and  my  king !" 

"  Ehse  ! "  said  the  despairing  lover,  his 
wounded  pride  and  his  deep  and  harrowing 
sense  of  wrong  giving  an  accent  of  re- 
proach to  his  voice.  For  a  moment  her 
brow  contracted,  and  her  lip  was  white. 

"  I  wished  to  have  spared  you  the  pain 
of  parting,"  she  answered,  but  as  she  spoke 
her  resolution  slightly  faltered,  and  the 
words  trembled  in  the  utterance. 

"Think — think!"  said  Franz;  "think 
of  your  previous  vows.  You  are  free  to 
go,  Elise,  if  this  madness  has  struck  down 
all  love  between  us.  But  for  yoitt  own 
sake,  not  for  mine — I  am  poor,  and  have 
nothing  to  offer  you — think  of  the  vows 
you  are  about  to  violate.  You  are  my 
bride,  in  the  sight  of  God — my  promised 
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wife.  No»  no,  Elise!  vou  cannot — you 
dare  not  leave  me  thus!** 

This  was  not  the  way  to  address  sach 
a  woman  as  Elise.  If*  reason  or  justice 
could  have  reached  her»  it  wotdd  not  have 
needed  such  arguments  as  these  to  draw 
her  back  from  her  course.  But  pride  and 
self-will  held  tyrannical  power  over  her 
actions,  and  her  natural  obstinacy  only 
acquired  fresh  sternness  fit>m  such  un- 
seasonable remonstrance.  What  she  dared 
to  do,  she  dared  to  justify.  Had  Franz 
stood  apart,  and  left  her  to  the  mirestrained 
exercise  of  her  own  will,  she  might  have 
relented  at  sight  of  him,  or  postponed  the 
execution  of  her  purpose,  or,  in  some  sort, 
softened  the  agony  she  was  inflicting  upon 
him;  but  the  interruption  was  fatal,  and 
fixed  her  haughty  determination  irre- 
vocablv. 

"  The  trivial  interests  of  private  life/* 
she  answered,  with  a  lofty  and  com- 
mandii^  air,  ''  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  great  and  important  et^iits  of 
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the  world's  history.  The  king  calls  me 
to  share  his  throne,  and  to  soothe  him 
amidst  his  cares  and  toils.    Farewell ! " 

"  You  never  loved  me,  false,  vain, 
perfidious  woman ! "  cried  Franz. 

A  sudden  ray  of  remorseful  tenderness 
filled  her  eyes  for  an  instant.  Even  in 
such  women  there  is  sometimes  a  fugitive 
touch  of  human  feeling.  For  that  instant 
she  stood  hesitating,  with  half-extended 
hand. 

"  Franz ! "  she  exclaimed.  Franz  rushed 
forward ;  the  sweet  voice  in  which  she 
uttered  his  name  gave  him  renewed  hope. 
He  believed  that  she  had  relented.  But 
she  quickly  regained  her  self-command, 
and  coiling  herself  up  again  for  the  last 
effort,  she  added,  "  I  shall  not  forget  you 
when  I  am  seated  on  the  throne  of  Zion. 
You  shall  be  the  most  favoured  of  my 
subjects." 

Her  figure  rose  to  its  majestic  height 
as  she  delivered  these  words,  then  taking 
the  arm  of  the  chamberlain,  without  one 
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backward  glance,  she  left  her  home  for 
ever. 

"  Dost  thou  repent  now,  brother  ?  "  cried 
Taiskoschirer,  with  undissembled  triumph, 
as,  looking  scornfully  on  the  deserted  lover, 
he  foUowed  his  mistress  into  the  street. 
A  moment  more,  and  the  trampling  of 
the  horses  died  away  in  the  distance.  She 
was  gone. 

"Woman's  love  and  woman's  faith!" 
cried  Franz,  bursting  into  tears— the  scald- 
ing  tears  of  hopeless  grief  and  ineffectual 
rage. 
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XII. 

THE    GATHERING    OF    THE    STORM. 

The  situation  of  Klara  was  more  anoma- 
lous and  distressing  than  ever.  Her  rela- 
tion to  Franz  was  changed.  He  was  no 
longer  the  betrothed  of  her  sister,  and  it 
had  now  become  impossible  to  avail  herself 
of  the  legal  protection  he  had  so  readily 
promised  to  afford  her.  At  her  earnest 
request,  therefore,  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  indefinitely  postponed.  The  rite  of 
baptism  was  also  put  oif  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  with  a  half- avowed  mis- 
giving on  the  part  of  Franz  as  to  whether 
B  2 
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it  should  ever  take  place.  For  it  was  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed^ and  the  profligate  principles  which 
were  now  daily  launched  on  the  tide  of 
popular  frenzy,  had  greatly  shaken  his 
fiuth,  and  rendered  it  doubtM  whether  he 
might  not  ultimately  abandon  it  altogether. 
He  secretly  wavered  on  this  point  more 
and  more  from  day  to  day. 

The  presence  of  Franz  in  Klara's  lonely 
house  created  no  scandal.  There  was  too 
much  corruption  abroad  for  such  a  circum- 
stance to  excite  observation  or  reproach. 
They  lived  together  in  the  affectionate 
intercourse  of  brother  and  sister.  The 
bereavement  Franz  had  suffered  made 
Klara  necessary  to  his  life.  She  sus- 
tained him  by  the  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  patient  disposition.  Her 
tenderness  consoled  him  for  the  loss  of 
Elise,  although  it  could  not  supply  the 
void.  And  time  passed  on  and  brought 
heahng  on  its  wings;  and  spring  passed 
into     summer,    and    summer    was     now 
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darkening  into  autumn,  and  they  still 
continued  together,  gradually  recovering 
the  elasticity  of  their  spirits,  and  resum- 
ing their  ordinary  habits.  Franz  had 
combated  earnestly  with  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  a  worthless  woman,  and  sought 
happiness  in  the  society  of  Klara,  who, 
no  longer  crushed  by  the  haughty  cold- 
ness rff  her  sister,  and  feeling,  too,  that 
Franz  was  acquiring  a  new  interest  in 
her  attachment,  rapidly  recovered  the 
soft  brilliancy  of  her  beauty  and  the 
quiet  playfulness  of  her  natural  character. 
It  was  impossible  that,  thus  thrown  to- 
gether by  circumstances  which  affected 
each  alike,  they  should  not  become  in- 
sensibly dearer  to  each  other.  But  the 
love  which  Klara  felt  for  Franz  was  so 
veiled  in  its  offices  of  devotion  by  inno- 
cence and  modesty,  that  he  no  longer 
entertained  the  suspicion  which  had  on 
former  occasions  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  and  he  was  now  firmly  convinced 
that  she   had   never   felt  anything   more 
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for  him  than  the  affection  of  a  sister. 
This  was  the  most  dangerous  position  in 
which  he  could  be  placed  towards  her. 
It  justified  and  hallowed  the  closest 
confidence ;  and  out  of  this  grew  an 
imperceptible  flower  of  love,  which  slowly 
expanded  over  his  heart,  and,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  renewed  a  sentiment 
which  he  had  believed  and  still  imagined 
to  be  extinct.  For  the  first  time  he  began 
to  think  Klara  really  beautiful,  to  discover 
a  subtle  charm  (which  he  had  never  seen 
before)  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  a  singular 
grace  in  her  slight  feiry  figure  (hitherto 
having  so  little  power  to  affect  his  senses 
or  his  imagination) ;  and  he  began  to 
think,  perhaps  somewhat  vaguely  at  first, 
that  this  tender  and  gentle  creature  was 
even  more  lovely  than  the  radiant  and 
imperious  Elise.  Having  arrived  at  this 
point,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  upon 
the  fiirther  progress  of  the  revolution, 
which  was  unconsciously  taking  place  in 
his  heart. 
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While  these/  tranquil  feeUngs  were 
occupying  him  in  his  lowly  home,  the 
storm  was  darkening  and  gathering  over 
the  ill&ted  city.  The  cruelties  and  blas- 
phemous abominations  committed  by  the 
Anabaptists,  under  the  cloak  of  religious 
fervour,  had  at  last  roused  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Burying  their  own  dissensions  in  the  &ce 
of  the  great  iniquity,  both  the  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  parties  united  heart  and 
hand  to  crush  the  devoted  city  of  Munster. 
Theological  aiguments  and  persuasive  mea- 
sures had  failed  with  the  deceivers  and 
their  dupes.  There  was  no  alternative  left 
but  the  sword ;  and  the  sword  was  un- 
sheathed, and  all  alike  condemned  to  a 
common  destruction.  The  Rhenish  States 
held  a  Congress  at  Coblentz,  where  they 
were  joined  by  John  Frederick,  the  Pro- 
testant Elector  of  Saxony.  At  this  Con- 
gress it  was  finally  resolved  to  assist  the 
Bishop  of  Munster  to  the  utmost,  and  to 
furnish  him  Mrith  all  the  aid  in  men  and 
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money  that  might  be  required  to  subjugate 
the  besieged.  Three  hundred  horse  and 
three  thousand  foot  were  selected  for  the 
service  from  the  best- equipped  and  dis- 
cipUned  troops  of  the  allied  powers.  To 
Count  Oberstein  was  conmiitted  the  com- 
mand  of  this  body ;  and,  as  a  forther  mark 
of  confidence,  the  Prince-bishop  appointed 
him  general -in -chief  over  the  whole  of 
the  besieging  forces. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  prophet  rulers 
of  Munster  had  not  been  idle.  Their 
energy  was  at  least  equal  to  their  wicked- 
ness. Acting  with  prompt  and  remarkable 
foresight,  they  had  anticipated  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  a  league,  and  put  the  walls 
and  outworks  of  the  city  into  such  a  state 
of  defensive  strength,  that  they  presented 
a  formidable  aspect,  which  the  besiegers 
were  little  prepared  to  encoimter.  The 
fanatical  garrison  also  displayed  so  much 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  disciplined 
troops,  courage,  watchfulness,  and  obe- 
dience to  their  leaders,  that  Count  Ober- 
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stein  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  any  attempt  to  storm  the  place 
would  be  fixiitless,  and  might  cost  him  a 
serious  loss  beyond  his  power  to  repair. 
An  attempt  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the 
town  by  treachery  having  failed  through 
the  vigilance  of  Johannes,  Count  Oberstein 
had  recoiu-se  to  the  surer  plan  of  inter- 
cepting the  convoys  of  provisions,  confident 
that,  when  the  supplies  were  cut  off,  famine 
would  soon  drive  the  dense  population  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  As  he  could  not 
reduce  them  by  arms,  he  resolved  to  starve 
them  into  submission. 

The  mob,  who  never  looked  forward 
beyond  the  exigency  or  the  excitement  of 
the  passing  moment,  saw  these  movements 
with  indifference,  scarcely  anticipating  the 
consequences.  But  hunger  soon  stared  them 
grimly  in  the  face,  and  even  the  pubhc 
tables  over  which  the  king  presided  were 
no  longer  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  Their  fanaticism,  and  with  it  their 
courage,  began  to  sink  beneath  the  pressure 
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of  physical  suffering.  The  mob  deserted 
then*  demagogue  prophets  ;  and  their  mur- 
murings,  deep,  though  not  loud,  might  be 
heard  in  every  alley  and  shed  within  the 
walls.  Openly  to  repine  none  dared ;  for 
the  king,  with  ferocious  despotism,  had 
struck  down  all  right  of  discussion  amongst 
the  once  finee  and  turbulent  citizens  of 
Munster.  But  the  emergency  was  press- 
ing, and  it  was  imperative  that  something 
should  be  done  ;  and  Johannes,  indi^sed 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor 
Matthias,  determined  to  try  how  far  ji^- 
glery  and  cunning  could  supply  the  place 
of  courage.  He  had  also  a  sinister  scheme 
in  view,  which  he  intended  to  blend  with 
his  larger  cheat ;  for  it  had  become  essen- 
tial to  his  secmritv  to  rid  himself  of  certain 
prophets  who  had  latterly  attempted  to 
play  Samuel  to  his  Saul. 

To  attain  both  these  ends  by  a  single 
coup,  he  devised  a  scheme  which  at  least 
did  much  credit  to  his  practically  acquired 
knowledge  of  stage  effect. 
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XX. 

THE    LOVE    FEAST. 

LoNG^  loud,  and  wild  rang  the  echoes 
of  the  trumpet  through  the  streets  of  the 
imperial  free  city.  Hanslein,  in  full  ar- 
mour, dashed  into  the  forge  of  Meister 
Franz. 

"  How,  comrade  ! "  he  cried,  "  not  yet 
armed?  Quick,  for  yom*  life!  turn  out, 
and  your  fellows,  too,  without  a  moment's 
delay !  The  whole  congregation  is  called 
on  the  sudden  together,  and  woe  to  the 
man  that  absents  himself!" 

"  Is  the  enemy  at  the  gates  ?"  demanded 
Franz. 

"Not  quite  so  near  as  that/*  returned 
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Hanslein ;  ''  I  hope  this  thing  will  go  off 
more  peaceably  than  it  looks.     But  there 
will  be  a  great  parade  of  the  troop   of 
prophets.     The  Seer  Taiskochirer  has  com- 
manded the  king  to  administer  the  holy 
sacrament  at  the    Church    in    the    great 
square,  and  then  to  send  forth   apostles 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  world :    and 
I  must  confess  there  is  some  sense  in  the 
latter  proposal ;  for  the  Prince-bishop  has 
completely  shut  us  up;   and  unless   our 
brethren  without  can  be  moved  to  come 
to  our  aid,  and   force    Count    Oberstein 
to  raise  the  siege,  we  must  capitulate  or 
die  of  starvation  in  the  streets — an  alter- 
native which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not 
particularly  anxious  to  embrace.** 

*'So  long  as  the  walls  stand  I  fear 
nothing  for  the  city,**  said  Franz. 

"  Brave  words !  **  replied  Hanslein ;  "  but 
as  we  cannot  eat  the  walls,  I  do  not  see 
of  what  use  they  can  be  to  us,  except  to 
make  a  handsome  sepulchre  for  the  people. 
The  fact  is,   Franz,  hunger  is  beginning 
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to  make  fearful  ravages  amongst  us ;  and 
when  hunger  sickens  into  starvation,  and 
want  takes  the  ghastly  shape  of  famine, 
we  may  calculate  to  an  hour  the  date  of 
our  capitulation.  The  first  absolute  £ist- 
day  seals  the  doom  of  Munster.  I  am 
so  stu«  of  this,  that,  hetween  ourselves, 
I  am  determined  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
fortifications  this  evening,  to  try  if  I  can 
find  out  some  loophole,  where  I  can  effect 
my  escape. — Now  don't  put  on  that  vir- 
tuous face.  You  have  not  seen  the  matter, 
as  I  have  seen  it,  in  its  shadow  of  coming 
horrors.  I  will  wait  here  till  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  and  then  —  then  I 
will  ask  you  to  try  your  chance  with  me. 
A  good  rat  always  contrives  to  find  a  hole 
to  creep  through.  So  my  mind  is  easy  on 
that  point.  By  heavens !  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  outside  of  this  New  Jerusalem. 
I  see  so  many  throats  cut  every  day,  that 
I  cannot  help  speculating  upon  the  pro- 
bability of  finding  my  own  amongst  them 
some  fine  morning." 
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The  place  before  the  cathedral  of  St 
Lambert  was  decorated  with  arches  of 
green  boughs.  Several  long  tables,  covered 
with  snow-white  cloths,  occupied  the  space 
enclosed  within  the  green  colonnade.  The 
king's  Trabants,  in  their  rich  livery  of 
green  and  grey,  were  even  then  serving  up 
a  substantial  repast  from  the  royal  kitchens, 
and  the  garrison  of  Munster,  to  the  number 
of  four  thousand  men,  fully  armed  with 
corslet  and  morion,  sword  and  matchlock, 
who  had  assembled  here  at  the  conmiand 
of  the  king,  appeared  to  enter  with  a 
mighty  zest  into  the  prospect  of  a  good 
dinner. 

In  the  midst  of  these  agreeable  pre* 
parations  the  king  suddenly  appeared.  He 
wore  no  royal  attire,  and  had  assumed  a 
solemn  dignity  of  deportment,  which  ac- 
corded well  with  his  dark  and  priestly  robe. 
He  pronounced  a  short  and  fervent  prayer, 
and  then,  signing  to  the  people  to  eat, 
he  retired. 

The  repast  was  begun.     It  was  a  scene 
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of  voracity.  The  Trabants  were  active 
in  their  attendance,  and  supplied  the  wants 
of  the  eager  guests  with  alacrity.  For 
several  days  the  garrison  had  endured 
severe  privation,  if  not  actual  iamine,  and 
they  therefore  fell  upon  the  viands  with 
such  right  good-will  that  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  tables  were  cleared. 

"A  strange  banquet!"  said  Franz  to 
HjUislein. 

"  Patience,"  cried  Hanslein  ;  "  something 
must  follow  this  prelude.  I  beheve  this 
is  meant  for  a  love-feast,  such  as  the  old 
Christians  iised  to  hold." 

Presently  the  king  appeared  again.  Upon 
this  occasion  he  was  followed  by  two  pages 
bearing  consecrated  bread  upon  golden 
plates.  He  passed  slowly  along  from 
table  to  table,  and  from  man  tO  man. 
"Take,  eat,  and  preach  the  Gospel,"  he 
sud  earnestly,  as  he  gave  to  each  man 
the  holy  bread.  Hanslein  and  Franz  alone 
held  back,  and  took  no  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. 
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WTifle  these  solemnities  were  going  for- 
ward, the  first  queen,  Gertrude,  the  beau- 
tiful widow  of  Matthias,  and  now  the  wife 
of  Johannes,  advanced  into  the  colonnade. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of  white  linen, 
and  in  her  iight4iand  she  bore  the  golden 
chahce  containing  the  sacramental  wine. 
The  second  and  third  queens  followed  her, 
bearing  large  golden  flasks  of  wine  to  re- 
plenish the  cup.  To  each  man  she  de- 
hvered  the  cup,  repeating  the  words  of  the 
rite  so  fearfully  desecrated. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony 
Franz  had  removed  his  morion.  His  brown 
hair  fell  in  short,  thick  curls  down  his 
neck,  and  his  corslet  displayed  his  noble 
figure  in  all  its  perfect  symmetry  and 
manly  grace.  His  cheek  was  flushed,  and 
his  deep  blue  eyes  were  lighted  up  with 
a  feverish  brilliancy,  for  he  knew  that  he 
should  once  more  see  his  &ithless  be- 
trothed. The  queen  approached.  Franz 
raised  his  head;  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Gertrude :  for  a  moment  they  both  stood 
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still,  mute  and  fascinated  by  each  other's 
glances.  A  painter's  ideal  of  womanly 
beauty — the  angel  form  of  a  poet's  dream 
—  faded  before  the  soft,  warm,  living 
beauty  of  Gertrude.  The  witchery  and 
profoimd  passion  expressed  in  het  eyes 
produced  a  tumult  in  the  soul  of  Franz, 
Her  hand  trembled  as  she  handed  him 
the  cup ;  he  received  it,  but  his  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  her  face  so  intently  and  so 
wonderingly,  that  she  forgot  the  words  of 
the  ritual,  and,  overwhelmed  with  agitation, 
hurried  on  to  the  next  communicant.  Her 
cheeks  were  suffused  with  colour,  and  her 
limbs  visibly  shook  with  emotion. 

Elise  followed,  and  as  she  passed  she 
looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  Franz.  It 
was  a  look  pregnant  with  meaning;  it 
conveyed  a  conflict  of  passions  —  rage, 
jealousy,  remorse,  reproach.  But  Franz 
saw  it  not.  He  seemed  almost  unconscious 
that  she  was  there.  His  whole  thoughts 
were  absorbed  by  that  royal  vision,  which 
he  still  followed  with  curious  and  pas- 
sionate eyes. 
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Hanslein  seized  his  hand,  and  pulling 
him  aside,  and  placing  his  mouth  close 
to  his  ear,  whispered,  ''Franz!  remember 
who  she  is — the  &vourite  queen  of  Jo- 
haniM^R-  For  Grod's  sake  be  cautious  even 
ci  your  looks;  the  tyrant  will  brook  no 


"  Let  him  come,"  cried  Franz ;  "  the 
tyrant!  ay,  let  him  denounce  me,  and  I 
will  answer  him  to  his  teeth.  Has  he  not 
wronged  and  destroyed  me  ?  He  possessed 
this  crowning  treasure  of  creation,  and 
could  haye  chosen  from  amidst  all  the 
glowing  beauties  of  Munster,  and  yet  he 
tore  from  me  the  bride  of  my  heart  and 
my  home.  I  hate  him  with  a  holy  and 
inextinguishable  hatred!" 

At  this  moment  the  whole  congregation 
rose,  and  then,  with  one  accord,  four  thou* 
sand  yoices  joined  in  chanting  the  anth^n. 
The  anathemas  which  escaped  from  the 
Ups  of  Franz  were  drowned  in  the  deep 
notes  pealed  forth  by  the  fanatic  choir. 
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THE    MISSIONARIES. 

But  the  principal  business  of  the  love- 
feast  yet  remained  to  be  transacted;  and 
from  a  sudden  movement  of  expectation 
through  the  crowd,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  moment  for  its  accompUshment 
was  at  hand. 

The  king  once  more  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  arrayed  in  his 
robes  of  state,  and  surrounded  and  at- 
tended by  his  great  officers  and  his  Tra- 
bants.  He  was  prepared  upon  this  occasion 
to  make  a  grand  impression  upon  the  spec- 
tators. Standing  with  one  hand  resting  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  with  the  other 
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uplifted  in  the  air,  he  addressed  the  people 
in  a  loud,  clear  voice.  It  was  a  single 
interrogatory. 

"  Children  of  Zion !  are  you  willing  and 
ready,  one  and  all,  to  live  and  die  for  the 
faith  r 

The  response  was  like  the  roar  of  the 
surging  sea — *'We  are  ready!*' 

When  this  shout  had  died  away,  a  new 
prophet,  named  Wahrendorf,  advanced 
from  out  of  the  multitude,  and  stood  in 
front  of  the  king  and  the  people.  Every 
day  brought  forth  new  prophets,  and 
Wahrendorf  had  already  acquired  a  sort 
of  local  influence  which  attracted  attention 
to  his  motions. 

*'Thus  saith  the  Spirit,"  he  exclaimed, 
straining  his  naturally  shrill  voice  to  its 
height,  ''thus  spake  the  Spirit — 'Choose 
out  men  from  amongst  the  sanctified 
people,  and  send  them  forth  to  preach 
the  word,  and  to  obtain  from  the  brethren 
in  other  regions  a  host  to  deliver  Zion 
from  the   hands  of  the  Philistines.'    He 
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who  refiiseth,"  continued  the  prophet, 
deepening  his  voice  to  a  most  solemn 
and  lugubrious  bass,  "  whosoever  re^seth 
to  obey  this  word  at  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet,  let  him  die  the  death  ! " 

It  might  have  been  easily  seen  that  all 
this  was  a  preconcerted  plan,  but  the 
people  accepted  it  as  a  Divine  revelation ; 
and  a  buzz  of  superstitious  awe  broke 
forth  from  the  congregation. 

The  prophet  having  delivered  himself  of 
his  mission,  drew  from  his  breast  a  roll 
of  parchment,  upon  which  was  inscribed 
in  large  characters  the  names  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Taiskoschirer  drew  near,  listen- 
ing with  his  spiteful  smile,  and  rubbing 
his  thin,  apish  paws  with  delight,  as  he 
heard  amongst  the  &^t  names  on  the  list 
those  of  two  of  his  most  formidable  rivals 
and  personal  enemies.  This  was  the  very 
thing  he  desired ;  and  if  he  could  have, 
in  like  manner,  drafted  off  all  the  men 
he  feared  and  hated,  so  as  to  have  the  city 
thrown  open  to  his  own  free  machinations. 
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it  would  have  exactly  suited  his  policy. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  prophet  continued 
to  read  aloud  the  names  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

''John  Taiskoschirer ! "  shrieked  the 
prophet 

The  dwarf,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt, shivered  convulsively ;  and  then  turn- 
ing his  small  eyes  on  the  king  with  the 
scorching  glance  of  a  venomous  reptile, 
he  muttered  between  his  teeth, — 

**I,  too,  deceived!    He  shall  rue  it!** 

Having  thus  dischaiged  his  gall,  he 
tiumed  upon  Wahrendorf,  his  features 
lapsing  into  a  beguiling  smile, — 

"Thou  errest,  brother,"  he  exclaimed; 
"thou  hast  listened  to  the  voice  of  men, 
not  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  Even  in 
the  past  night,  at  the  first  turn  of  the 
morning  watch,  I  saw  a  vision  which  com- 
manded me  to  remain  in  Zion." 

"Silence!"  thundered  the  voice  of  Jo- 
hannes; "a  solemn  duty  hath  even  now 
been  laid  upon  us.     I  prayed  that  it  might 
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pass  from  me,  but  in  vain;  and  I  must 
perform  it  here  in  the  face  of  the  people/* 

At  a  signal  from  the  king,  the  Trabants 
led  from  the  ranks  a  soldier  of  the  king's 
own  troop  of  mercenaries,  heavily  fettered, 
but  still  wearing  his  uniform.  It  seemed 
essential  to  every  ceremony  of  late  that 
it  should  be  marked  by  bloodshed. 

"  This  man,'*  said  the  king,  *'  hke  a 
second  Judas,  plotted  a  treason,  and  would 
have  surrendered  us,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  enemy,  if  we  had  not  detected  him. 
Even  this  day  he  would  have  thrown  open 
the  gates,  where  he  was  placed  as  sentry,  to 
the  enemy.  It  is  a  great  crime — a  heavy 
sin.     His  blood  be  upon  his  own  head." 

The  king's  sword  glittered  in  the  light. 
It  was  like  a  flash,  so  vivid  and  so  fleeting. 
The  next  instant  the  head  of  the  victim 
rolled  upon  the  pavement.  With  the 
bloody  sword  in  his  right  hand,  the  king 
drew  near  to  Taiskoschirer,  and  said  to 
him, — 
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^  Brother,  wbat  hast  diou  to  say  to  the 


To  which    Taiskoschirer,  dropping  his 
head  upon  his  breast,  and  making  a  sign  of 

repbed, — 
That  I  obey  the  Toice  of  the  prophet 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ! " 


t4 
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IXII, 

PROMOTION. 

On  the  evening  of  that  eventful  day, 
Franz^  seated  beside  Klara  in  the  soft 
moonlight,  related  to  her  all  the  circum* 
stances  which  had  occurred  at  the  meeting 
of  the  congregation.  In  the  midst  of  their 
conversation,  Hanslein,  with  his  usual  ab- 
ruptness, suddenly  broke  into  the  room. 

"  Good  evening  to  you !  *'  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  the  most  comical  mock-heroic  dig- 
nity ;  "  your  scapegrace  is  the  true  gentle- 
man after  all, — the  only  man  that  has 
chance  of  rising  to  rank  and  power." 

''  What  freak  now  abroad,  Hanslein  ? " 
inquired  Fr^nz. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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**  Hanskin !  *  returned  the  other;  ''I 
beg,  in  fbture,  you  will  address  me  by  my 
d^:nities  in  fulL     Duke,  if  you  please, — ^no 

^  Duke ! "  reiterated  Franz. 

''Duke!*  echoed  Klaia.  They  could 
not  befieve  their  ears ;  but,  after  a  long- 
drawn  bieath,  and  a  mutual  look  of  incre- 
dulity, they  concluded  that  it  was  only  one 
of  Hanslein's  jests. 

**  Ay,  duke ! "  returned  Hanslein, — *'  his 
jrrace  the  duke!"  sunreying  his  own  sha- 
dow as  it  stretched  darkly  athwart  the  floor 
in  the  sheeted  moonlight  ''But  I  must 
teO  you  how  it  was.  His  majesty  the  king 
— the  kir^  of  the  tailors — deeps  restlessly 
o'nights  latterly.  Horrible  things,  they  say, 
happen  to  him  in  his  dreams ;  which  can- 
not be  much  wondered  at  if  they  are  any- 
thing like  what  happens  to  him  when  he  is 
wide  awake.  He  is  so  overwhelmed  with 
fears,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  good  Gennans 
he  has  slain,  that  he  is  afraid  to  trust  him- 
self in    his    palace  without    a   perpetual 
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change  of  guards.  But  even  this  is  not 
enough.  He  doubts  the  people  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing them  employed  and  diverting  their  at- 
tention, he  has  divided  the  city  into  twelve 
duchies,  and  appointed  to  each  division  a 
duke,  selected  from  the  few  trustworthy 
adherents  upon  whom  he  fancies  he  can 
depend.  Each  duke  has  a  mercenary  force 
under  his  command,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  his  own  quarter.  I  was 
patented  about  ten  minutes  ago,  so  you 
must  treat  me  with  proper  respect  as  be- 
comes our  relative  positions." 

"  Dukes  !  duchies  !  "  muttered  Franz. 
"What  will  this  accursed  man  do  next 
with  this  wretched  city  ?" 

"  Sheer  envy,"  said  Hanslein,  "  because 
he  has  not  conferred  an  order  of  nobility 
upon  you !  But  cheer  up,  I  have  a  little 
crumb  of  comfort  for  you  in  my  wallet ! 
His  majesty  has  appointed  you  Colonel  of 
the  Life^fuards, — a  post  of  higher  rank  and 
more  tempting  fascinations  than  .all  the 
c  2 
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dukedoms  heaped  up  into  one ;  and  he  has 
ordered  you  to  attend  hun  to-night  at  the 
palace,  when,  of  course,  it  will  become 
your  colonelcy's  duty  to  protect  the  sacred 
tailor  from  midnight  assassination  and  ugly 
dreams." 

"  Do  not  jest  with  me,  Hanslein ! "  ex- 
claimed Franz. 

**  Tis  true,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier ! " 
rejoined  the  other. 

'*  I  have  of  late  avoided  the  palace,"  said 
Franz,  *'  and  kept  as  much  out  of  the  way 
of   his  majesty's  movements  as   I   coulcL 

Colonel  of  the  Guards!      How  has  this 

» 

been  done  ?  " 

"  Done ! "  reiterated  Hanslein ;  "  why  it 
has  been  done  as  such  things  are  usually 
done, — ^by  a  little  private  management  I 
could  make  it  all  rh)ane  together  well 
enough,  but  you  will  discover  it  in  good 
time,  and  I  won't  spoil  the  pleasure  of  letting 
you  find  out  for  yourself  why  and  how  you 
and  your  colonelcy  have  drawn  a  better  lot 
than  I  and  my  duchy.    But,  Franz,  a  word 
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in  your  ear.  Enjoy  your  luck  cautiously  ; 
don't  let  revenge  or  opportunity  betray  you 
into  danger.  So  now  go .  to  the  devil, — to 
the  tailor,  I  mean, — I  beg  pardon,  to  the 
king  ;  and  I  will  go  in  like  manner  to  serve 
Satan  in  my  duchy.  And  now,  having  dis- 
charged my  fimctions  here,  I  wish  you  both 
a  prosperous  good  night !  '* 

"  Marvellous ! "  said  Franz,  as  he  buckled 
on  his  corslet  once  more,  and  took  up  his 
sword  and  its  white  silk  sash.  There  was  a 
single  stain  of  wine  upon  the  sash.  In- 
stantly the  queen,  the  Circe  with  her  flash- 
ing eyes  and  brimming  cup,  stood  before 
his  imagination ;  and  the  suspicion  that  it 
was  she,  perhaps,  who  had  secretly  pro- 
cured his  appointment  called  up  a  flush  of 
blood  to  his  cheek.  Hastily  putting  on  the 
plumed  helmet  of  the  knight,  which  he 
selected  as  being  the  most  befitting  his 
commission,  and  pressing  Klara's  hand  with 
something  more  than  common  agitation,  he 
hurried  to  the  palace,  formerly  the  proud 
residence  of  the  luxurious  Prince-bishops 
of  Munster. 
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chamber,  a  large  apartment,  splendidly  fur- 
nished, and  lighted  by  a  single  lamp.  The 
king  was  already  there,  and  received  him 
with  a  dignity  which  suffered  nothing  from 
the  tone  of  cordiality  and  confidence  with 
which  he  addressed  him.  Franz  abhorred 
this  man,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  re- 
cognise in  him  great  intellectual  power  and 
consummate  diplomatic  skilL 

**  The  attack  on  the  bishop's  camp,**  said 
the  king,  **  has  proved  thee  a  good  soldier, 
a  brave  and  loyal  man ;  and  beyond  your 
claims  in  that  respect,  I  feel  that  I  owe 
thee  some  compensation  on  other  grounds. 
I  need  not  speak  of  that;  but  I  show 
you  what  confidence  I  place  in  your  zeal 
and  integrity  by  placing  you  in  an  office 
which  wiU  keep  you  about  our  person. 
Trusty  friends,  too,  to  whom  our  life 
is  dear,  have  recommended  thee  to  this 
post  Tliou  art  appointed  Colonel  of  my 
Guards.** 

Franz  expressed  some  doubts  of  his  qua- 
lifications, and  would  have  willingly  de- 
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cUned  the  honoitr,  but  the  king  interrupted 
him : 

"Thou  art  the  most  worthy  of  all  my 
subjects  for  this  appointment.  It  requires 
courage,  fidelity,  and  watchfulness.  These 
qualities  thoii  hast ;  and  when  thou  art  in- 
stalled, the  head  that  wears  the  crown  of 
Zion  may  at  last  hope  to  rest  in  safety, — 
and  I  have  much  need  of  it.  They  say  I 
am  cruel,  sanguinary,  capricious.  Well,  let 
them  say  what  it  pleases  them  to  say ;  I 
must  proceed  in  my  appointed  course,  and 
difficulties  aie  on  my  path  they  have  little 
thought  of.  He  who  is  bom  a  king  inherits 
a  system,  which  is  responsible  for  his  acts ; 
I  must  make  mine,  and  abide  the  respon- 
sibility myself.  I  ask  no  oath  irom  thee. 
Give  me  thy  hand  and  thy  manly  word  that 
thou  wilt  be  true  to  me  to  the  death,  and  I 
am  satisfied." 

Franz  hesitated.  The  king  penetrated 
his  thoughts  as  rapidly  as  they  passed 
throiigh  his  mind. 

"  What !  does  your  faith  in  our  institu- 
tions waver  ?"  he  demanded. 
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*•  No,"  replied  Franz,  **  I  pledge  myself 
to  your  senice ;"  and  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  with  a  shudder  to  meet  that  of  the 
kii^  which  he  had  so  recently  seen  stained 
with  blood. 

''The  Trabants  have  been  directed  to 
take  their  orders  from  thee,*  said  the  king; 
then,  sommonii^  a  page  from  the  ante- 
chamber, he  said,  ''  Edouard,  conduct  the 
Colonel  <^  the  life-guards  to  the  presence 
of  the  queens.* 

The  audience  was  over,  and  Franz,  retir- 
ing frmn  the  apartment,  followed  the  page. 
His  heart  beat  high  as  his  name  and  rank 
were  announced  to  the  bed-chamber  wo- 
man, who  waited  in  the  queens*  ante-room. 
Approaching  a  low  doorway  covered  with 
tapestrv,  she  asked  permission  to  introduce 
hi^the  presencT 

*'  Enter  !  *  said  a  silvery  voice.  He 
obeyed.  The  Queen  Grertrude  sat  on  a 
raised  chair  of  state  beneath  the  dais,  the 
two  other  queens  were  seated  beside  her ; 
all  three  were  engaged  embroidering  a 
silken  banner  by  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
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"  You  are  he,  then,"  said  the  syren,  with 
an  enthralling  smile, — "you  are  he  to 
whom  we  must  owe  the  peace  of  the  day 
and  the  security  of  the  night  ?" 

Franz  bowed,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Beware,"  said  the  queen,  with  playful 
earnestness,  "  that  you  do  not  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  ladies  whom  it  should  be  your 
duty  to  protect !  " 

Franz  stumbled  out  something,  which 
died  away  in  a  painftil  smile.  The  Queen 
Elise  hastily  flung  away  her  embroidery, 
and,  springing  from  her  seat,  turned  to  an 
open  window  to  look  out  on  the  calm  moon- 
light that  fell  in  chequered  streams  through 
the  trees. 

"Are  you  married?"  demanded  the 
queen. 

"  I  was  betrothed,"  replied  Franz,  "  and 
am  still  partly "    He  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Partly !  and  how  ?"  inquired  the  queen, 
malicioiisly.     Elise  leaned  against  the  win- 
dow, and  turned  away  her  face  to  conceal 
the  blood  that  rushed  to  her  brows, 
c  3 


--■^ 


s  peimisaQii  to 
Fnniy  with  a  look  im- 


-  Y:^  »e  peDeroas,*  said  Gertrude,  ex- 
itzzzs  her  had  to  Fnns,  as  an  *    ' 
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TSe  o>^:oe-l  soaed  the  white,  soft  hand, 
aad  touched  it  with  his  quiveiing  hps.  He 
fij»ed  be  feh  a  sJi^t  pressure  of  the  fin- 
sers  as  he  resgned  it,  and,  uttetly  con- 
fused, he  remained  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
the  enduntressw  He  was  not  used  to  court 
frsfaions,  and  not  only  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  qaeen*s  movements,  hut  had 
noC  Tct  kanied  how  to  suppress  his  own 
emotions  beneath  a  mask  of  ceremonies. 
A  warmn^  gfamce  horn  the  queen  recaDed 
him  to  his  senses,  and  he  started  to  his  feet 

**  We  shall  soon  conmiand  vour  attend- 
ance  again,*  said  Gertrude,  as,  for  the 
second  time,  she  signed  for  him  to  retire. 

Bewildered  by  these  strange  incidents, 
and  thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion  and 
excitement,  he  left  the  palace  and  wandered 
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along  the  walls  of  the  city,  hoping  that  the 
utter  sohtude  of  the  scene  and  the  stillness 
of  the  night  might  restore  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind. 
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mil. 


THE   TEMPTATION. 


It  was  deep  midnight  Franz  lay^  fully 
armed^  on  a  camp  bed  at  the  door  of  the 
king^s  apartment.  His  sword  and  helmet 
were  at  hand,  and  he  slept  with  an  mieasy 
feverishness  which  indicated  the  agitation 
of  his  spirit.  Suddenly  a  stream  of  light 
glared  upon  his  &ce.  He  awoke,  and 
leaping  to  his  feet  grasped  his  sword.  All 
was  dark  again  around  him. 

^Brother,  hold!"  muttered  a  hissing 
voice  dose  in  his  ear.  The  light  flashed 
once  more  from  a  dark-lantern,  which  was 
now  turned  full  upon  Franz,  revealing  at 
the  same  time  the  hideous  features  of  the 
dwarf  Taiskoschirer. . 
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*' Thou  here?'' demanded  Franz.  "Why 
art  thou  not  already  on  the  road  to  Osna- 
bruck,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  king?" 

"  The  king !  **  retorted  the  other,  with  a 
sneer ;  "  the  king !  He  has  grown  into  a 
great  king,  and  has  hurled  down  the  ladder 
by  which  he  scrambled  up  to  the  throne. 
Yes — I  will  obey  his  commands  !  He  gave 
me  twelve  hours  to  prepare  for  my  journey, 
and  a  wise  man  can  do  a  good  day's  work 
in  twelve  hours." 

'^But  your  business  here?"  inquired 
Franz;  ''be  quick,  and  begone,  lest  you 
disturb  the  king." 

"  Heaven  forbid ! "  whispered  Taiskos- 
chirer;  ''while  he  sleeps  he  slays  not  I 
would  rather  prolong  this  blessed  slumber 
that  Eternity,  not  Time,  should  await  his 
waking." 

"  Man ! — devil ! — or  whatever  you  may 
be,  what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? "  demanded 
Franz. 

"  Devil  or  man,  I  have  that  to  say  to 
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tliee  wlodi  thoo  wik  be  worse  than  idiot  to 
i>**p^  Remember,  that  you  once  treated 
■IT  ciSas  with  contempt  Hast  thou  not 
had  reason  to  repoit  thy  folly  ?  Do  not  be 
a  fool  again.  Be  silent^  and  listen  to  me." 
There  was  a  stnnge  &scination  about 
the  dwaif  which  oichained  Franz's  attexh 
tioD.  The  tnmnh  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  the  mystefions  manner  of  his  midmght 
Tisitar,  held  him  in  a  sort  of  wonderii^ 

**  I  hare  watched  thee  closdy,"*  continued 
die  dwarf;  ^  I  know  thy  thoughts — I  see 
thy  heait  within  thee  fluttering  like  a  caged 
bird,  and  beatii^  its  weaiy  wings  for  an 
escape.  I  am  come  to  help  thee  to  it.  Be 
wtse^  and  Mlow  me." 

^  Uliidier  ?"  inqmred  Franz. 

**  To  happiness — to  die  consummation  of 
an  ambition  brighter  and  more  glorious 
than  ever  rose  to  thee  in  thy  most  extrava- 
gant dreamsL  I  have  tdcen  my  life  in  my 
hand*  and  have  ventured  into  the  tiger^s 
den  to  oiler  diee  this  prions  prize.    You 
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say  I  ought  to  be  on  the  road  to  Osna- 
bruck.  I  am  here — ^my  life  is  in  peril  for 
it — I  have  staked  it  for  you." 

Gro  on/'  cried  Franz,  impatiently. 
Follow  me,  then,"'  replied  the  dwarf; 

resist  not;  come,  see,  and  decide  for 
yourselfl" 

"Whither  wouldst  thou  lead  me?"  de- 
manded Franz^  shrinking  with  a  sensation 
of  mortal  terror  from  the  tempter. 

''  Doth  not  thine  heart  tell  thee  ? "  asked 
Taiskoschirer,  bending  his  weird  head,  and 
looking  up  with  a  glittering  smile  into  the 
eyes  of  Franz. 

The  effect  was  magical.  No  more  words 
were  spoken,  and  Franz  followed  the 
tempter  with  a  throbbing  heart  through  the 
dark  corridors  of  the  palace.  All  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave,  except  the  low  dull 
sound  of  their  stealthy  steps. 

"  Now ! "    exclaimed  the  dwarf,  as  he 

stppped  before  a  doorway  hung  over  with 

thick  tapestry.     Looking  round  him  care- 

.  fully  for  a  moment,  with  a  slight  movement 
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of  hesitation  he  drew  aside  the  hanging, 
and  crossing  a  small  ante-chamber,  opened 
a  door  on  the  opposite  side.  Advancing 
noiselessly  into  the  room,  he  motioned 
Franz  to  follow  him.  They  stood  in  the 
chamber  of  Queen  Gertrude ! 

*^  See  ! ''  exclaimed  the  demon,  raising 
the  lantern  on  high  and  revealing  in  full 
Ught  the  form  of  the  sleeping  queen.  Franz 
started  back ;  his  first  instinct  was  to  quit 
the  apartment,  but  the  spell  subdued  and 
riveted  him  to  the  spot. 

A  flickering  smile  played  about  the 
mouth  of  the  queen ;  the  warm  summer 
night  gave  a  deeper  crimson  to  her  glowing 
cheek,  which  was  pillowed  on  an  arm  of 
snow,  and  shaded  by  the  long  lashes  which 
fiinged  her  deep  blue  eyes.  Her  dark  hair 
was  gracefiUly  knotted  on  her  head,  but 
some  rich  tresses  had  escaped  from  their 
net  and  £allen  in  luxuriant  clusters  over  her 
neck.  It  was  a  sight  that  entranced  the 
imagination  of  the  gazer.  She  murmiued 
broken  words  in  her  sleep:  "Tyrant! — I, 
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hate  thee — hate  ! — love  ! — alas  ! — Franz — 
wert  thou  king ! " 

*'  She  utters  my  name !  '*  cried  Franz, 
with  undisguised  astonishment. 

'*  Hence — away  !  "  exclaimed  Taiskos- 
chirer,  suddenly  darkening  his  lantern.  "  I 
have  shown'  thee  the  happiness  that  lies 
before  thee;  now  let  me  show  thee  the 
price  at  which  thou  must  purchase  it.  Be 
a  man-^  expel  all  fears  and  weaknesses 
from  thy  breast ;  show  thyself  worthy  of 
that  object  which,  in  thy  secret  soul,  thou 
desirest  to  possess." 

Franz  was  powerless  in  the  hands  of  this 
man,  who  moved  before  him  hke  Destiny. 
Cautiously  as  they  had  entered  they  retired. 
Taiskoschirer  led  the  colonel  back  to  the 
apartment  of  the  king.  A  fiendish  smile 
lurked  on  his  lip,  and  a  lurid  joy  scintillated 
in  his  sharp  sunken  eyes,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  young  man,  with  just  such  an  ex- 
pression as  a  demon  might  be  supposed  to 
cast  upon  a  soul  he  was  conducting  into 
the  regions  of  eternal  torture.     Entering 
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the  ante-room,  the  door  of  which  he 
locked  inside,  he  held  the  lantern  to 
the  floor,  as  a  precaution  for  safe  and 
noiseless  footing;  then  passing  on  into 
the  king's  sleeping  chamber,  he  peered 
scnitimsingly  around  on  tiptoe,  with  outr 
stretched  neck.  A  perfect  stillness  per- 
vaded the  room,  and  he  signed  to  Franz 
to  follow  hincL 

They  stood  by  the  couch  of  the  king. 
Hie  gorgeous  robes  which  he  had  worn  in 
the  morning  lay  scattered  about  A  low 
table  was  placed  near  the  bed,  and  upon  it 
stood  a  golden  goblet  and  a  flask  of  wine 
drained  nearly  to  the  dregs.  Upon  a  velvet 
cushion,  close  to  the  table,  the  crown  spark- 
led in  the  light  of  the  lantern.  Taiskos- 
chirer  drew  back  the  heavy  purple  curtain 
and  discovered  the  person  of  the  king 
stretched  on  the  couch  in  a  troubled  sleep. 
His  fiice  was  ghastly  pale,  his  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  glared  with  a  fixed  and  un- 
natural stare,  the  damps  of  mental  agony 
were  fisist  distOling  on  his  knotted  brow, 
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and  foam  gathered  round  the  comers  of  his 
mouth. 

"  The  king  is  ill,"  said  Franz  ;  "  he  must 
soon  wake.'* 

*'  Not  yet/*  said  the  dwarf ;  **  sleep  flies 
from  the  couch  of  the  murderer,  and  he 
dare  not  lie  down  without  an  opiate.  He 
cannot  escape  the  horrors  that  take  retri- 
butive vengeance  upon  him  in  his  dreams. 
It  is  the  anticipation  of  the  doom  that 
even  now  awaits  him.  Hell  yawns  for 
him — the  curses  of  the  dead  are  devouring 
him." 

"  Kneel ! — down  on  yoiu*  knees  !*'  mut- 
tered the  sleeper,  making  a  vain  eflTort  with 
his  clenched  hand;  "blood! — blood!  — 
blood!" 

This  was  very  horrible,  and  inspired 
Franz  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  loathing 
and  profound  commiseration. 

"I  showed  thee  the  prize,"  hissed  the 
tempter  in  his  ear ;  "  now  do  the .  deed 
that  will  purchase  it.  He  must  never 
wake!"    Turning  the  dark   lantern  aside. 
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he  looked  straight  in  the  face  of  Franz. 
**Thoii  hast  rejected  my  offers  once — do 
not  refiise  them  again*  Thy  good  angel 
will  not  visit  thee  a  third  time.  Here  is 
the  sword  of  the  monster,  the  sanguinary 
tyrant,  the  heartless  profligate.  A  single 
blow  wiU  liberate  Munster  from  her  de- 
stroyer. Strike!" — ^The  heart  of  Franz 
bomided  at  the  idea.  — ''  Strike !  Colonel 
Kippenbrock;  it  is  a  deed  of  virtue.  I 
will  bruit  abroad  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Thine  shall  be  the  beautiful  Ger- 
trude ;  thine  the  &ithless  Elise ;  thine  the 
crown  of  Zion!  May  Heaven  reject  my 
prayers  on  my  death-bed,  if  I  fail  thee 
in  thy  need." 

Franz  stood  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss. 
The  remembrance  of  his  accumulated 
wrongs  made  his  veins  throb. 

"  Strike  ! "  repeated  Taiskoschirer.  '*  On 
thy  head  be  the  guilt  of  the  innocent 
blood  this  wretch  will  shed,  if  thy  fitke 
pity  spare  his  life." 

There    was    a    struggle    in    the  sorely 
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tempted  br.ain  of  Franz ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment:  the  natural  honour  and 
magnanimity  of  his  character  saved  him 
in  that  moment  of  trial — he  triumphed 
over  the  conflict  of  passion,  ambition,  and 
revenge. 

"I  pledged  him  my  faith,"  he  uttered 
slowly ;  "  trusting  to  the  fidelity  of  my 
word  to  watch,  he  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Rend!  thou  wouldst  peril  my  immortal  soul." 

Suddenly  turning  to  the  dwarf  he  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  and  tearing  him  forth 
like  a  struggling  and  snarling  cur,  he 
swung  him  through  the  deserted  passages 
of  the  palace,  and  cast  him  roughly  on 
the  pavement  of  the  outer  court 

"There  lies  thy  way,  dog;  assassin!" 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  if  the  rising  sun  find  thee 
in  Munster,  I  will  denounce  thee  to  the 
king." 

Gasping  for  breath,  and  moaning  with 
anguish,  the  shattered  dwarf  gathered  him- 
self up,  and  slank  away  under  the  old 
walls  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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XXIV. 

THE    CEGIXXING   OF    THE   END. 

MvNSTEE  held  out  with  a  resolution 
woithv  of  the  noblest  cause.  The  £uia- 
ticism  of  the  citizens  made  them  endure 
with  exemplary  patience  the  savage 
cruelties  of  thdr  king  and  the  horrors  of 
£aanine.  In  the  meanwhile  plans  were  in 
progress  abroad  to  reduce  the  heroic  citv 
by  a  concentration  of  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tarv  moTements. 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  opened  by  the 
Roman  King  Ferdinand  in  April,  had  voted 
a  large  subsidy  to  the  Prince-bishop ;  but 
the  contributions  <^  the  various  states  of 
the  German  League  were  so  irregularly 
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paid,  that  the  mercenaries  in  the  Bishop's 
camp  became  clamorous  for  the  pajonent 
of  their  arrears.  From  clamour  they  broke 
out  into  violence  and  ended  in  a  mutiny, 
which  was  quelled  only  by  measures  of 
the  utmost  severity.  Count  Oberstein  was 
doubtful  of  the  fideUty  of  such  troops,  and 
was  unwilling  to  risk  the  issue  of  an  assault 
with  men  who  had  betrayed  a  spirit  so 
mean  and  selfish.  He  wisely  preferred  the 
policy  of  starvation,  and  persevered  in  cut- 
ting off  every  hope  of  relief  from  without, 
expecting  from  day  to  day  that  the  city 
would  be  compelled  to  cast  itself  upon 
his  mercy. 

His  effective  poUcy  wrought  its  ends 
with  fearful  rapidity.  The  citizens  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Carrion 
from  the  slaughter- yards,  leaves  of  trees, 
bark,  and  grass,  were  sought  for  and 
fought  for  with  wolfish  eagerness.  Wherever 
the  king  appeared  he  saw  men  pale  and 
wasted,  with  gaunt  long  hands  and  hungry 
eyes,  pressing    roimd    him,  and  uttering 
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shrieks  for  bread,  and  insane  pray^^  for 
a  miraculous  defirerance.  Their  &ith  was 
sdll  firm,  even  in  death.  In  vain  the 
Prince-bishop  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render, promising  an  amnesty  to  all  except 
Johannes  and  his  principal  prophets.  In 
vain  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  implored  the 
Lutherans  who  had  joined  the  schismatic 
church  to  return  to  their  old  and  saving 
faith.  The  voice  of  the  prophet4dng  still 
seemed  to  his  deluded  followers  the  voice 
of  God ;  and  his  own  endurance  was  equal 
to  theirs.  He  announced  to  them  a  glorious 
dehverance  so  soon  as  the  trials  they  were 
suffering  should  have  separated  the  dross 
fit>m  the  gold — the  true  saints  from  the 
weak  and  vacillating.  In  evidence  of  his 
reliance  upon  this  result,  he  resorted  to  the 
most  daring  acts.  The  emissaries  of  the 
Bishop  were  hung  over  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  the  envoy  of  the  Landgrave  was  refused 
admittance.  While  these  events  were  going 
on,  the  eight-and-twenty  missionaries  had 
arrived  at  their  respective  destinations,  and 
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were  publicly  engaged  in  preaching  the 
wild  doctrines  of  their  sect  with  fanatical 
enthusiasm.  But  the  local  authorities, 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Munster,  were 
everywhere  prepared  to  take  decisive  steps 
for  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  cru- 
sade. The  itinerant  prophets,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  seized  and  exiamined 
touching  their  dogmata ;  and  as  all  alike 
persisted  in  claiming  prophetic  authority, 
they  were  executed  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch. Amongst  the  few  who  escaped 
was  one  named  Heinrich  Helversum,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  prince- 
bishop.  He  purchased  his  life  by  under- 
taking to  betray  the  town.  The  compact 
was  not  creditable  to  either  party ;  but 
the  moment  was  critical,  and  justified  to 
some  extent  the  employment  of  sinister 
means.  Heinrich  Helversum,  to  do  him 
justice,  accomplished  his  ta^k  with  fearless- 
ness  and  discretion.  He  went  at  once 
openly  to  Johannes,  and,  putting  a  bold 
face  upon  the  matter,  announced  to  him 

VOL.  III.  D 
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tbat  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  super- 
natural interpositioiL  He  said,  that  on  the 
nigfat  of  his  condemnation  to  death  he  sat 
praying  and  awaiting  his  last  hour,  when 
an  angel  soddoily  appealed  to  him  and 
commanded  him  to  proclaim  to  the  king 
and  the  people  that  Amsterdam,  Wesel, 
and  DeTenter  had  taken  arms,  and  were 
even  then  oiganising  forces  to  raise  the 
siese  of  Zon. 

This  diiine  intelligence  diffused  the 
greatest  joy  through  the  city.  The  king 
receiTed  Helversum  with  open  anns,  took 
him  into  his  palace,  and  entrusted  him 
with  enormous  sums  and  valuables  to  aid 
in  purchasing  his  assistance ;  while,  by  his 
advk>e«he  sent  two  prophets,  Johann  von 
Keniperand  Johann  von  Geelen,  to  com- 
pete the  ccmversion  of  the  powerful  city 
of  Ams^erdbm.  Helveisum  took  the  money, 
and  that  same  night  returned  to  the  camp 
of  the  B^op^  but  not  until  he  had  posted 
up  in  all  the  pubfic  places  a  proclamation 
calling  c«  the  people  to  abandon  the  im- 
postor,  Jan  BockhoUL 
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This  proclamation  had  a  fatal  influence 
upon  the  cause  of  Johannes.  It  at  once 
overthrew  the  prestige  of  his  inspired  mis- 
sion, which  gave  him  such  extraordinary 
ascendancy  over  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Those  who  yet  possessed  the  least  particle 
of  conmion  sense,  having  their  eyes  thus 
opened,  saw  at  once  the  enormity  of  the 
delusion  under  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  laboiuing,  and  every  day  some  new 
conspiracy  to  the  admission  of  the  emis- 
saries of  the  besieger  was  detected  by  the 
officers  of  the  king ;  but,  although  a  ma^ 
jority  of  the  citizens  were  thus  detached 
from  his  cause,  a  strong  party  still  adhered 
to  him — strong  in  their  superstition,  their 
zeal,  and  their  resentments.  The  more 
violent  fanatics  still  believed  in  him.  By 
their  support  he  was  yet  enabled  to  control 
the  populace,  and  by  the  terrors  of  his 
ruthless  vengeance  he  yet  contrived  to 
maintain  his  despotic  sway  in  the  imperial 
city. 
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XXV. 

THE    ASSIGNATION. 

Franz  still  held  his  commission  in  the 
Guards ;  and  although  his  hatred  of  the 
king  had  undergone  no  abatement,  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  with  fidelity. 
Perhaps  the  very  perils  in  which  the  king 
was  placed,  rendered  him  the  more  watch- 
ful and  devoted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
king  recognised  and  rewarded  his  zeal  by 
showing  him  fiuther  marks  of  fiivour,  and 
admitting  him  constantly  to  the  private 
circles  of  the  court.  This  habitual  in- 
timacy with  the  king^s  family  threw  him 
into  frequent  intercourse  with  the  beautiful 
Gertrude.     Openly  they  dared  not  overstep 
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the  ceremonious  forms  of  the  court,  but 
Franz  could  not  forget  the  sleeping  whisper 
of  his  name ;  and  Gertrude,  on  her  side, 
wearied  of  the  fractional  attention  which 
she  shared  with  thirteen  rivals,  made  no 
eflTort  to  conceal  the  desire  she  felt  to 
avail  herself  of  the  right  of  divorce,  which 
the  new  Church  liberally  accorded  to  all 
its  members.  It  was  clear  to  Franz  that 
she  longed  to  abandon  her  present  position, 
and  to  seek  happiness  in  an  hiunbler  des- 
tiny, of  which  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
minister.  He  saw  this,  and  shrank  from 
it;  but  circumstances  conspired  to  keep 
him  within  her  toils. 

While  the  streets  echoed  with  the  moans 
of  starving  wretches,  all  was  luxury  and 
gorgeousness  at  the  palace.  The  wail  of 
famishing  thousands  penetrated  not  into  the 
halls  where  Johannes  endeavoured  to  burv 
his  terrors  in  revelry  and  dissipation. 

One  night  the  carouse  had  been  more 
gay  than  usual.  The  dance  had  already 
ceased  from  excess  of  enjoyment ;  and  the 
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king  sat  apart  with  Elise,  pouring  out  inco- 
herent vows,  which  made  her  cheek  bum, 
and  her  eyes  flash  with  triumph.  Franz, 
fetigued  with  pleasures  in  which  his  heart 
had  no  participation,  leaned  against  a  pillar 
near  an  open  window.  As  he  stood  here 
musing,  a  soft  hand  clasped  his,  and  left  io 
his  grasp  a  piece  of  paper  tightly  folded 
together.  He  turned  quickly  round,  and  at 
the  instant  Queen  Gertrude  passed  rapidly 
to  the  supper-room,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  partner.  Franz  hastily  went  out, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  great  lamp  over 
the  entrance-gate  of  the  palace  he  read 
these  words : — "  The  first  hour  after  mid- 
night— the  first  door  on  the  left  in  the 
great  gallery." 

Confounded,  and  hardly  capable  of  cal- 
culating consequences,  he  hurried  home. 
Klara  was  sitting  by  her  lamp  spinning, 
and  weary  of  watching.  He  fencied  she 
had  been  weeping;  but  there  was  no  re- 
proach upon  her  lips  or  in  her  eye.  She 
merely  wondered  why  he  was  so  late. 
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"  The  festival  lasted  longer  than  usual/" 
said  Franz^  as  he  arranged  the  waving 
plumes  of  his  velvet  cap  in  a  manner  which 
at  once  betrayed  excitement  and  embar- 
rassment 

Xlara  lighted  a  lamp,  and  offered  it  to 
him  to  light  him  to  his  room. 

'*  Indeed,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  not  over 
yet,  and  I  must  return.  I  merely  came 
home  to  tell  you  so,  that  you  might  not 
waste  the  night  in  watching.** 

'*  Surely  this  is  not  the  time  for  your 
round?**  inquired  Klara,  anxiously. 

^  Everything  is  in  confusion,**  said  Franz ; 
*'  I  really  must  return/* 

She  took  his  hand  and  looked  at  him 
earnestly,  then  with  a  sigh  turned  away, 
and  her  little  hand  released  him  from  her 
hold. 

** Beware!**  she  said,  with  a  voice  so 
tremulous  that  he  could  scarcely  hear  the 
word. 

**  You  are  dreaming,  dear  Klara.  Go  to 
bed,   and    sleep   soundly,**    he    answered. 


«« 
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Stooping  to  kiss  her  brow^  —  a  custom 
which  he  had  latterly  introduced.  But 
Klara  drew  back,  and  said  gently,  but 
moumfullv, — 

Good-night,  Franz!" 

You  are  a  little  fool,  dear  Klara,"*  he 
cried,  as,  assuming  an  air  of  business,  he 
left  the  house. 

Impatience  and  curiosity  hastened  his 
steps  to  the  palace.  He  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  speculate  upon  the  mysterious 
summons  he  had  received,  nor  did  he  allow 
himself  to  feel  quite  certain  by  what  hand 
it  had  been  conveyed.  He  only  regarded 
it  as  the  opening  of  some  strange  adven- 
ture, which  excited  all  the  dormant  ro- 
mance of  his  daring  spirit  When  he 
reached  the  palace  the  festival  was  over, 
and  the  revellers  were  about  to  seek  their 
several  apartments.  The  officers  of  the 
household,  the  ladies  in  waiting,  and  the 
queens,  had  already  retired  to  their  respec- 
tive suites  of  rooms.  The  king  had  re- 
turned to  his  private  apartments.     Franz 
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gave  the  customary  orders  to  the  sentries, 
and  then  took  his  place  in  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  king's  apartments,  which 
were  upon  the  gallery  mentioned  in  his  note. 
He  paced  the  gallery,  wrapped  in  his 
watch-cloak,  sometimes  speaking  to  the 
Trabants  who  sat  at  each  side  of  the 
arched  doorway  leading  to  the  royal  ante- 
chamber. As  the  hour  drew  nigh  he  began 
to  feel  anxious  and  uneasy. 

Suddenly  a  door  on  the  right  hand 
opened,  and  a  flare  of  light  flashed  into 
the  corridor.  It  came  from  a  side  passage 
opening  by  that  door  into  the  great  gallery. 
A  light  step  was  heard,  and  a  woman 
appeared  attired  in  white  robes,  such  as 
the  queens  had  worn  at  the  festival.  She 
advanced  slowly  along  the  corridor.  Franz 
knew  her  but  too  well.     It  was  Elise ! 

*'  Elise  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

The  queen  started,  and  grew  as  pale 
as  death,  and  the  lamp  trembled  in 
her  hand.  But  suddenly  recovering  her 
haughty  and  commanding  mien,  and  bend- 
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ing  Imt  head  slightly,  with  wonderful  sell^ 
cumposure  she  said, — 

^  How,  Colonel  Kippenbrock— how  came 
yoo  here  at  this  hour  ?" 

''Y^our  majesty  should  remember,"  said 
Ffanz,  bitterly,  bowing  at  the  same  time 
widi  sarcastic  ceremony,  ''that  my  duty 
commands  me  to  watch  over  the  safety  d 
the  king." 

Elise  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
their  eyes  met  \^th  a  low,  fiiint  sigh,  she 
raised  her  white  hand  to  her  brow,  and 
mannuring  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice, — 

^  I  wish  you  a  peaceful  watch^  Colonel," 
she  tmned  towards  the  king's  apartments. 

The  Trabants  drew  back  the  curtain  to 
let  her  enter.  By  the  light  within,  Franz 
saw  Johannes  rising  from  his  writing-<lesk, 
and  seizing  her  hand  with  a  lover's  eager- 
ness. He  saw  yet  more.  Elise  seated 
herself  by  the  king's  side  on  a  hei^  of 
cushions,  and  while  with  one  hand  he  con- 
tinued to  write,  the  other  played  with  her 
hair  until  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips.    Fortu- 
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nately^  this  galling  sight  continued  but  a 
moment.  The  ciu-tain  was  hastily  drawn 
over  the  doorway  by  the  Trabants^  who 
quietly  resumed  their  places  in  large  easy 
chairs  by  the  door. 

Franz  paced  the  gallery  with  agitated 
steps.  All  his  hatred  for  the  king^  all  his 
desire  for  revenge,  were  aroused  with  tenfold 
ftiry.  He  thought  of  Taiskoschirer^s  nightly 
visit,  and  he  almost  regretted  that  he  had 
withstood  the  temptation  of  the  demon. 
At  that  moment  a  door  opened  on  the  left 
hand,  discovering  a  passage  corresponding 
with  that  from  whence  Elise  had  issued.  A 
feint  ray  of  light  gleamed  at  the  frirther 
end  from  a  half-open  door.  This  was  the 
signal.  Franz  stepped  lightly  along  the 
passage  and  through  the  half-opened  door. 
It  closed  upon  him  as  he  entered.  Ger- 
trude stood  before  him,  and  by  her  side  the 
tempter  Taiskoschirer. 
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XIVI. 

THE    RECOIL   OP   ERROR. 

What  took  place  at  that  interview  tested 
the  courage  and  honour  of  Franz  severely^ 
but  his  conscience  triumphed  over  tempta- 
ti-<n.  In  vain  the  queen  and  her  evil 
adviser  urged  the  means,  which  lay  se- 
cuTvly  before  them,  of  relieving  themselves 
o{  the  presence  of  the  king.  His  own 
pas>ion2s  Tendered  more  turbulent  than 
ever  by  the  scene  he  had  previously  wit- 
r.e$sed«  worked  fiercely  upon  him ;  but  he 
withstood  the  suggiestions  of  vengeance, 
aiKi  placing  his  final  resolution  clearly 
aiid  timily  before  the  queen,  he  left  her 
to    the   bad  counsels    of  the  fiend,   who 
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was  now  goading  her  on  to  an  act  of  san-^ 
guinaiy  violence.  The  next  morning, 
calmed  and  purified  by  the  ordeal  through 
which  he  had  passed,  he  stood  as  usual  in 
the  king's  ante-room  awaiting  his  orders  for 
the  day. 

The  first  person  who  craved  audience 
was  Kreckling,  the  provost  of  the  city,  a 
ferocious  zealot,  and  a  worthy  disciple  of 
Johannes.  He  was  followed  by  his  guard 
of  mercenaries,  in  whose  custody  Franz 
perceived  the  two  pages  of  the  Prince-* 
iHshop,  who  had  for  so  many  months 
endured  captivity  hi  the  household  of  the 
king. 

'^What  crime  can  these  poor  children 
have  committed?"  inquired  Franz. 

"  I  caught  them  on  the  outworks,"  re- 
plied Kreckling,  "they  were  about  to  flee 
to  the  camp  of  the  priest  of  Baal.  Colonel, 
announce  my  name  to  the  king." 

"  We  were  so  himgry  !  "  cried  the  poor 
children. 

"  My  lord-provost,"   said   Franz,    "  you 
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can  well  pass  it  over  in  silence.  If  you 
d^ioimce  the  children  to  the  king,  you 
send  them  to  the  block.  I  will  not  bring 
their  blood  upon  my  souL" 

Ejreckling  scowled  at  the  Colon^  and 
reply  entered  the  royal  bed-room ; 
the  next  moment  he  called  his  men  to 
bring  the  boys  before  the  king.  There 
was  much  confused  and  loud  speaking  of 
angry  voices. 

^  They  shall  die ! "  exclaimed  the  deep 
and  terrible  voice  of  the  king. 

The  children  wept  and  prayed  for  pardon 
in  inercing  accents  of  terror. 

^Johannes,"  cried  an  imploring  voice, 
which  Fianz  gratefully  recognised  as  that 
of  Elise,  ^  JohanneSy  for  my  sake — for  our 
love ! — I  implore  you  to  pardon  them  !  " 

**  Silence ! "  roared  Johannes. 

''No,  I  will  not  be  alent  Am  I  not 
privileged  to  ask  a  boon  at  your  hands  i 
Do  not  stain  with  the  innocent  blood  of 
childrai  those  hands  which  have  so  lately 
^h^p<tl    mine    in    fondness    and    tender 
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emotion.  I  beseech  you  pardon  them  :  it 
would  be  a  great  crime — a  horrible  sacri^ 
fice — a  murder!  Oh,  God,  if  you  take 
their  young  lives,  how  could  I  again  endure 
the  sacrilegious  touch  of  those  clotted 
fingers !  '* 

A  sharp  and  thrilling  scream  of  agony  was 
the  only  answer.  Franz  rushed  into  the 
room,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse. 

The  deed  of  blood  was  done ! — The 
victims  lay  upon  the  floor,  writhing  in  the 
throes  of  death.  The  king  coldly  wiped 
the  blood  from  his  sword,  with  a  look  of 
fixed  and  unrelenting  vengeance  in  his  face. 
Elise  still  knelt  at  his  feet.  Suddenly  she 
sprang  up.  Abhorring  the  cruelty  of  her 
husband,  and  in&riated  by  his  rejection  of 
her  petition,  the  proud  woman  cast  upon 
him  a  look  of  mortal  hatred  and  scorn. 

"  I  do  not  beheve,"  said  she  slowly, "  that 
Heaven  approves  the  misery  you  are  in- 
flicting on  these  deluded  people.  I  believe 
that  God  will  punish  you  in  this  life  and 
the  next.     My  soul  loathes  your  blood- 
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guiltiness.  Xothii^  can  stay  your  thirst  for 
human  life,  which  you  value  not — your 
contempt  for  mercy,  of  which  you  know  not 
the  holy  sweetness, — ^your  heartless  indiffer- 
ence to  the  love  and  devotion  which  a 
credulous  faith  has  brought  to  your  feet 
Never  again  will  I  submit  to  your  hateful 
presence, — never — never!  I  leave  you; 
the  Church  that  has  snared  me  to  your 
embraces  shall  divorce  and  liberate  me.'* 

Kreckling,  hardened  as  he  was,  trembled 
for  the  daring  woman,  and  turned  pale  with 
dread.  The  king  cast  upon  Elise  one  side- 
long glance,  full  of  demoniac  rage. 

•*  I  will  answer  thee  before  the  Congrega* 
tionr  he  said.  **  Divorce  ?  Yes,  thou 
shah  be  divorced!**  Then  turning  to 
Franz,  he  continued^ — *' Command  the 
anendance  of  my  consorts,  and  of  my 
whole  court  and  household,  in  the 
market-place.  You,  Colonel  Klj^nbrock, 
with  your  guards,  await  me  with  them 
there!" 
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XXVII. 

THE    CROWNING    SACRIFICE. 

The  congregation  of  the  faithful^  now 
wofiilly  diminished  by  famine  and  pestilence, 
were  assembled  in  the  market-place.  A 
fearfiil  silence  brooded  over  the  multitude. 
It  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  blast  of  a 
distant  trumpet, — ^then,  nearer  and  louder, 
the  solemn  notes  of  the  Dead  March  pealed 
through  the  morning  air.  Hanslein,  the 
third  duke,  with  his  regiment  of  merce- 
naries,  marched  into  the  place,  and  formed 
on  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square  under 
the  towers  of  St.  Lambert,  whose  rich 
carvings  and  painted  windows  were  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  rising  sim. 
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The  procession  appeared.  The  band^ 
which  still  played  the  Dead  March,  was 
followed  by  Franz  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
of  Trabants.  Then  came  the  king,  attended 
by  the  provost  He  led  the  ill-fated  queen 
Elise.  She  was  pale  with  terror ;  her  step 
tottered  as  she  advanced;  her  form  was 
scarcely  veiled  by  the  white  folds  of  her 
night-dress ;  her  feet  were  bare ;  and  her 
long  black  hair  streamed  in  disorder  over 
her  shoulders.  The  Queen  Gertrude,  her 
cheek  blanched,  and  her  once  haughty 
brow  contracted  by  agony  and  fear,  followed 
her  unhappy  rival  The  other  wives  of  the 
king,  aU  equally  appalled,  accompanied  her. 
A  troop  of  Trabants  closed  the  procession. 

Tlie  king  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
square.  He  agned  to  the  provost  to  retire. 
The  thirteen  wives  of  the  king  formed  a 
circle  round  Elise. 

*•  Kneel,  ye  pure  ones!"  shouted  the 
king.  The  women  fell  to  the  earth.  A 
Judder  ran  through  the  crowd.  It  was 
plain,  as  if  the  purpose  of  the  executioner 
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had  been  announced^  that  a  deed  of  vio- 
lence was  about  to  be  consummated. 

The  space  round  Johannes  was  clear. 
The  wretched  wives  of  the  fanatic  formed 
a  circle,  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  their 
heads  buried  in  their  hands  with  an  aspect 
of  stricken  misery.  The  suppressed  sob, 
the  stifled  groan,  the  cry  of  unavaihng 
pity,  were  felt  like  a  heavy  weight  in  the 
atmosphere.  Even  the  soldiers,  chilled  by 
suffering  and  privation,  stem  from  the  cold- 
blooded  duties  to  which  they  had  become 
habituated,  were  conscious  of  that  nervous 
sickness,  which  in  the  face  of  extreme 
cruelty  will  sometimes  steal  upon  the 
strongest  frame. 

Elise  was  crouched  at  the  feej;  of  the 
king.  Her  fingers  with  convulsive  energy 
were  twisted  in  his  robes  ;  her  face  at  one 
moment  was  turned  upwards  towards  him 
with  an  imploring  ghastly  expression  of 
mortal  terror,  and  then  fell  in  utter  help* 
lessness  upon  her  own  outstretched  arms. 
The  king  gazed  around  him  for  a  moment ; 
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all  power  of  control  by  an  atrocity  so 
barbarous,  committed  on  the  person  of  the 
woman  he  had  once  passionately  loved,  he 
tore  his  sword  from  the  scabbard  and 
rushed  towards  the  king.  But  the  motion 
had  been  observed  by  one  who  stood  close 
to  him,  and  a  grasp  of  iron  drew  him  back, 
while  a  powerful  voice  whispered,  "  Mad- 
man ! — ^not  now !  '* 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  king 
turned  to  the  congregation,  and  resuming 
his  usual  ferocious  calmness  exclaimed, 
"  The  doom  was  just.  The  deceased  queen 
committed  blasphemy — she  blasphemed 
the  Holy  Spirit  incarnated  in  the  person  of 
her  king  and  consort.  Her  doom  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  voice  from  Heaven,  and 
executed  by  the  hand  of  Heaven's  minister. 
Join  with  me,  brethren,  in  chanting  the 
Hallelujah ! '' 

The  trembUng  women  rose  from  their 
knees,  and,  gathering  conftisedly  roimd  the 
king,  made  a  fearftd  discord  of  the  sacred 
song.     Johannes  whirled  Queen  Gertrude 
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round  and  round  in  a  frantic  movement  of 
dancing  exultation^  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation followed  his  example^  till  the 
marketr-place  exhibited  a  scene  of  delirious 
riot 

After  a  short  lapse  of  time  an  order  was 
issued  for  the  Trabants  to  form.  There 
was  a  call  for  the  Colonel.  They  looked 
for  him  in  vain. — He  was  already  gone. 
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XXVIII. 


THE   RESCUE. 


Away — away  through  the  narrow  streets 
to  the  house  of  Krutzlinger^  Franz  felt 
himself  borne  rather  than  impelled  by  the 
herculean  grasp  of  a  stranger^  whose  fea- 
tures were  so  concealed  by  the  broad  leaf 
of  a  huge  hat  drawn  tightly  down  over  his 
forehead^  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
distinct  view  of  his  face.  The  precipita^ 
tion  with  which  Franz  was  forced  from  the 
scene  of  the  assassination  deprived,  him  of 
all  capacity  of  clearly  fixing  the  events 
that  were  passing  about  him.  In  vain  he 
struggled  to  release  himself  from  the  giant 
strength  which  held  him  like  an  in&nt  in 
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h>  grasp.  In  vain  he  called  aloud  for 
succour,  and  protested  vengeance;  the 
soanger  only  hurried  on  the  Caster,  and 
uttering  occasional  objurgations  on  his 
foI!y,  commanded  him  on  his  life's  peril  to 
keep  silence.  At  last  they  reached  the 
h  .use. 

"Madman!"  cried  the  stranger,  as, 
hur>diig  into  the  room,  he  flung  Franz 
from  him ;  **  Madman  !  you  would  have 
sacrificed  my  life  as  well  as  your  own.  To 
rush  upon  the  monster  in  the  midst  of  his 
guards  and  his  fimatics — ^you  would  have 
been  annihilated  on  the  spot,  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  a  thousand  maniacs. 
WTiere  is  thy  reason? — ^would  that  have 
been  ver^ieance  !  Let  me  think  better  of 
you:  give  me  your  hand  in  pledge  that 
you  will  not  attempt  this  firuitless  violence, 
but  that  you  will  take  wiser  and  safer 
measures  of  retribution.  Your  hand!"  he 
thundered  aloud;  *'you  owe  your  life  to 
me;  refuse,  and  then  denounce  me  to 
these  demon  prophets.** 
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No,  no/*  articulated  Franz. 

Then,  why  hesitate?"  returned  the 
other ;  '*  there  is  not  a  second  to  he  lost. 
They  will  be  upon  you  here  even  while  we 
are  speaking,  and  we  must  not  be  seen 
together.    Your  hand,  and  pledge ! " 

"  I  pledge  myself,"  cried  Franz,  in  a  half 
scream  of  mingled  rage  and  consternation. 

Klara  had  witnessed  this  brief  scene  with 
wonder  and  terror;  when  the  stranger, 
turning  to  her,  revealed  in  a  few  words 
what  had  happened,  and  besought  her,  for 
her  own  sake  and  that  of  Franz,  to  use 
her  influence  with  him  for  instant  flight. 
^'  The  town  can  no  longer  be  kept  It 
will  fall  a  prey  to  discord  within  and  ven- 
geance from  without :  Franz's  life  is  for- 
feited by  the  desertion  of  his  post — this 
house  is  no  longer  safe  for  either  of  you. 
I  will  save  you;  implicitly  follow  my  in- 
structions, and  before  to-morrow's  dawn 
you  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger: 
hesitate,  and  all  is  lost ! " 

There  was  a  loud  trampling  and  murmur 
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As  the  twilight  darkened  over  the  town, 
the  stranger,  who  was  constantly  on  the 
watch  in  and  out  of  the  miserable  room 
in  which  they  were  concealed,  handed 
Klara  a  small  bundle.  "This,"  said  he, 
"  contains  a  disguise — the  dress  of  a  pea- 
sant boy;  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
change  your  costume.  No  words,  but 
hasten  your  toilet,  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies.''  His  manner  was 
dominant,  and,  even  had  she  been  disposed 
to  question  him,  she  felt  it  would  have 
been  useless.  In  a  few  minutes  her  toilet 
was  completed  in  an  adjoining  nook,  for 
it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  chamber, 
and  when  she  returned,  the  stranger  de- 
clared that  she  became  her  new  character 
admirably. 

It  was  now  deepening  into  night.  A 
rustle  was  heard  without,  followed  by  a 
low  whiffling  soimd.  The  stranger  started 
to  his  feet,  and  carefully  opening  the  door, 
admitted  a  fourth  person  into  the  room. 

"  Hanslein ! "  exclaimed  Franz. 
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*' Ay — safe,  thanks  to  a  little  more  self- 
control  than  you  displayed  this  morning," 
replied  Hanslein.  "  Why  if  you  had  had 
your  own  way,  the  incarnate  devils  about 
us  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces.  You 
are  saved  for  better  things.'* 

*'The  news!  —  the  news?"  cried  the 
stranger,  impatiently. 

^'  The  game  is  up,"  said  Hanslein ; 
"famine  is  decimating  the  garrison.  All 
prospect  of  relief  from  without  is  at  an 
end.  In  Friesland,  at  Bolswart,  the  Ana- 
baptists mustered  in  great  force,  but  the 
whole  garrison  was  cut  to  shreds.  At 
Amsterdam,  Geelen  and  Kempen  tried  to 
levy  men,  and  falling  upon  the  council 
while  they  were  at  festival  in  the  Rathaus, 
a  frightful  slaughter  ensued,  and  the  Ana- 
baptists were  beaten.  Kempen,  who  had 
named  himself  Bishop  of  Amsterdam,  was 
hanged ;  and  Geelen  motmted  the  tower 
of  the  Rathaus,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
target  for  the  marks  of  the  men,  who  soon 
brought  him  down  dead  on  the  pavement. 
There  fell  the  last  hope  of  the  fanatics." 
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**  To-night  ?"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  low 
voice  to  Hanslein. 

**  Within  an  hour,"*  returned  the  other. 

''  The  time  for  action  is  come,**  said  the 
stranger,  raising  his  voice;  ''our  plan  is 
taken;  we  have  discovered  the  means  of 
escape.  I  wiQ  not  press  your  conscience, 
if  it  be  possible  that  you  can  still  clii^  to 
the  creed  of  these  savages.** 

''  I  abandon  it  for  ever !  *  said  Franz, 
solemnly. 

But  I   expect,**  continued  the   other, 

that  you  will  place  yourself  implicitly 
in  my  hands  until  we  are  safe  beyond 
these  walls.  The  slightest  indiscretion 
would  destroy  us  alL" 

''  I  am  botmd  to  you,"  said  Franz, ''  and 
will  follow  you  trustfully.  I  see  the  folly 
which,  in  an  excess  of  passion,  I  was  about 
to  commit  I  see  it  now,  but  I  reserve  the 
right  of  a  more  deliberate  and  complete 
revenge  lor  another  opportunity .** 

"And  I  win  help  you  to  it,"  said  the 
stranger. 

Half  an    hour   elapsed,    during  which 


Hanslem  and  die  Mianpei  wen  cagaged 
in  conversatioii  zpsA  Fnm  bad  made 
many  attempts  to  dcaw  from  dbe  stiangef' 
some  paitknlais  coumaiiiug  hmwelf  and 
his  objects,  but  in  Tarn.  Thae  was  a 
studious  reserve  in  bis  eommnnications 
which  it  was  useless  to  besiege  with  ques- 
tions. Hanslein  was  eqoalty  mysterious; 
and,  for  the  fiist  time  dorii^  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Franz,  appeared  to  act  with  an 
evasiveness  that  sat  uneasily  on  the  natural 
frankness  of  his  character. 

The  time  approached  for  their  departure. 
It  was  now  night,  the  first  dark  hour  or 
so  after  twilight,  before  the  moon  had 
risen.  The  stranger  had  chosen  his  mo* 
ment  skiUuUy. 

Now,"  he  whispered  to  his  companions, 
for  our  adventure.  Keep  close  by  me. 
I  know  the  track,  step  by  step.  But  not 
a  word  must  be  uttered.  Crouch  low,  and 
move  softly.  If  there  be  danger,  it  will 
be  of  our  own  making.  Within  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  sentries  will  be 
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changed ;  we  must  get  past  the  gates 
before  that  time,  for  fresh  sentries  are 
watchful  and  vigilaiit  The  poor  wretches 
on  duty  now  are  in  all  likelihood  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  dropping  asleep  at 
their  posts.     Hush!" 

There  was  a  slight  whizzing  soimd  out- 
side.   They  held  their  breath  and  listened 

''It  was  the  wipd,**  said  the  stranger. 
*'  Follow  me.*' 

His  hand  was  on  the  door,  when  Franz 
intercepted  him. 

"  What  security  have  I,**  he  demanded, 
''of  your  intentions?  You  refuse  to  tell 
me  your  name  or  quality.  I  tell  you 
plainly  that,  although  I  do  not  doubt  you, 
this  mystery  shakes  my  confidence.** 

"What  do  you  suspect?"  inquired  the 
other. 

"  I  have  no  suspicions ;  but  it  is  reason- 
able that,  in  thus  putting  our  lives  in 
your  hands,  we  should  have  some  assur* 
anoe  of  our  safety.'* 

"  Well,  then,  I  pledge  myself  you  shall 
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be  satisfied  when  we  are  beyond  the  walls. 
The  time  is  precious,  do  not  waste  it  in 
idle  speech.  The  best  security  I  can  give 
you  is  to  share  the  peril  with  you.  I  have 
provided  you  with  a  brace  of  pistols ;  keep 
behind  me,  and  use  them  if  I  betray  you. 
Tush,  man!  the  horrors  you  have  wit- 
nessed have  disturbed  your  nerves.  Be 
silent,  and  follow  me.*' 

They  crept  out  of  the  hovel,  and,  gliding 
under  the  walls,  came  within  pistol-range 
of  the  posts.  The  stranger  paused,  and, 
gazing  intently  through  the  darkness,  in- 
dicated by  signs  the  stillness  which  reigned 
over  the  place.  Not  a  foot-tramp  could  be 
heard,  or  click  of  arms ;  the  low  moaning 
air  alone  swept  upon  their  ears.  It  was  as 
he  had  anticipated*  The  sentries,  over- 
come by  watching  and  privation,  were 
sleeping  at  their  posts. 

Stealing  noiselessly  past  the  guard-house, 
the  fugitives  reached  a  foot-path,  hardly 
visible  in  the  darkness,  which  led  meander- 
ingly up  the  breast-works.    The  stranger 
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advanced  first.  He  was  followed  by  Franz 
and  Klaia,  Hanskin  bemg  close  in  the  rear. 
Tlie  track  was  steep  and  (fiflScak,  and  they 
crept  on  aD-fomSy  pansmg  at  mterrals  to 
listen  for  the  tread  of  the  sentries  above. 
But  all  was  stQL  At  last  they  reached  the 
heiirht,  and  had  scarcely  gamed  the  smnnnt, 
when  the  strai^rer  suddenly  stopped  and 
stretched  himself  flat  upon  the  ground 
The  motion  was  instantly  imitated  by  his 
companions^  They  listened  again.  A 
measured  foot&D  was  heard  pacing  up 
and  down,  so  close  upon  them  that  it 
seemed  if  diey  had  advanced  a  few  yards 
further  in  that  direction  they  must  have 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  guard.  Gra- 
dually the  footsteps  retreated,  as  if  die 
sentry  were  takii^  a  more  distant  round 
The  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  stranger 
with  promptiti^e.  Without  raising  him- 
self from  his  prostrate  position,  he  clambered 
over  the  irregular  fortification,  and  dropped 
upon  the  shehing  bank  at  the  other  side. 
This  was  a  fearfiil  venture  for  Klara,  but 
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Franz  was  at  her  side^  and  inspired  her 
with  courage.  The  task  was  achieved, 
however,  in  safety ;  •  but  not  without  a 
shock,  which  forced  a  sudden  cry  of  terror 
from  her  as  she  slipped  from  the  wall. 
In  a  moment  more  a  light  glanced  from  the 
height  they  had  just  quitted,  but  it  was  too 
£dnt  to  penetrate  the  gloom  below ;  and 
the  frigitives  were  already  rapidly  descend- 
ing into  the  moat  when  a  shot  rang  in  their 
ears.  It  was  fired  at  random,  probably  to 
alarm  the  sentries.  Wading  now  through 
the  shallowest  parts  of  the  moats  and 
ditches  beyond,  the  little  party  at  last 
gained  the  open  plain,  and,  instinctively 
fiilling  on  their  knees,  offered  up  a  silent 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  their  escape. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken,  for  their  hearts 
yet  beat  high  with  excitement,  and  they 
walked  rapidly  forward  towards  the  distant 
fires  of  the  Bishop's  camp.  Suddenly  they 
were  startled  by  the  report  of  matchlocks, 
and  a  hoarse  voice  challenged — 
"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 
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"  FriendSj''  replied  the  stranger. 

*'  The  watchword  ?  *"  repeated  the  voice, 

"  One,  two,  three ! "  returned  the 
stranger. 

In  the  next  moment  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  patrol  of  the  Bishop's 
soldiers,  who  were  gomg  their  rounds. 
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XXX. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

The  short  summer  night  was  gone,  and 
it  was  daybreak  before  the  ftigitives  were 
admitted  to  the  tent  of  the  General,  Count 
Oberstein.  As  they  entered,  the  first 
person  they  met  was  a  Lutheran  divine^ 
wearing  a  long  black  gown  and  a  broad 
hat     His  eyes  fell  upon  Franz. 

"  At  length  I  meet  you  again,"*  he  said, 
seizing  Franz's  hand  with  a  cordial  grasp. 
*'  Welcome  to  our  camp ;  my  prophecy  is 
fulfilled ! " 

**  Doctor  Fabricius!"  exclaimed  Franz, 
joyfully  recognising  the  pastor  he  had 
formerly  encountered  in  the  gast-haus. 
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"  You  have  received  our  faith  once  more, 
my  son  2 "  said  the  doctor. 

"  With  my  whole  heart,**  returned  Franz. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Count  Oberstein  and  his  staff. 

The  story  of  the  escape  was  soon  told, 
and  Hanslein,  who  had  purchased  his 
indemnity  by  certain  information  he  had 
given  concerning  the  state  of  the  city,  and 
the  means  of  assault  he  had  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  besiegers,  was  already  in 
conference  with  some  of  the  officers,  when 
Count  Oberstein,  publicly  addressing  Franz, 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  him,  and 
offered  him  on  the  spot  a  command  in  the 
approaching  attack.  But  Franz  declined 
the  honour,  declaring  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  protection  for  Klara, 
and  an  opportimity  of  re-entering  Munster 
with  the  army,  that  he  might  be  present 
when  the  last  act  of  retributive  justice 
descended  on  the  head  of  the  monster 
Johannes. 

"  But,"  he  added,  "  I  would  crave  leave 
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to  make  one  stipulation, — ^that  the  innocent 
shall  he  distinguished  from  the  guilty,  and 
that  an  amnesty  may  he  extended  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  suhmit." 

"  The  Diet  of  Worms  has  aheady  secured 
the  amnesty  you  seek/'  rephed  Count 
Oberstein,  "  with  the  exception  of  Johannes 
and  the  chiefs,  and  such  stubborn  fanatics 
Bs  we  may  take  with  arms  in  their  hands." 

*'  One  word  more/'  said  Franz ;  *'  there 
is  one  present  who  owes  me  an  explana- 
tion, which  he  will  now  consider  it  my  due 
to  receive." 

The  stranger  stepped  forward. 

"You  shall  have  it  cheerftilly,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Have  you  forgotten  the  rough 
fellow  who  interrupted  you  in  the  streets 
one  morning,  on  your  way  home  from  the 
butcheries  in  the  market-place  ?  " 

"  I  had  my  suspicions/*  said  Franz,  "  that 
my  preserver  of  yesterday  and  that  rough 
fellow  were  the  same." 

"You  were  right,  lad/'  returned  the 
other;   "but,  nevertheless,   you  had  for- 
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gotten  the  host  of  the  gast-haus,  who 
admired  your  bravery  so  much  on  the 
occasion  of  the  outrage  offered  to  the  good 
Doctor  Fabricius,  that  he  was  willing  to 
risk  his  own  safety  in  the  attempt  to  draw 
you  out  of  that  doomed  city.  I  cannot 
enter  into  all  the  particulars  now ;  but  my 
knowledge  of  the  place  and  the  people 
afforded  me  advantages  which  the  count 
allowed  me  to  make  use  of ;  and  it  was  at 
his  instance  I  made  my  way  into  the  city 
that  morning  to  seek  you.  He  owed  you 
his  life,  and  desired  to  save  yours  in  return. 
I  knew  all  about  your  fittal  attachment, 
and  saw  clearly  enough  how  it  was  likely 
to  end.  But  no  more  of  that.  We  have 
other  business  on  hand.** 

It  was,  indeed,  no  time  for  explanation. 
The  camp  was  in  motion  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  surprise  with  which  Franz  received  this 
account  of  the  risk  his  deliverer  had  in- 
curred on  his  accoimt  was  quickly  absorbed 
in  more  urgent  claims  upon  his  attention. 

A  hasty  conference  was  held  with  the 
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Prince-bishop ;  and  the  line  of  policy 
which  had  been  detennined  upon,  for 
which  ample  preparations  had  been  made, 
was  now  to  be  put  into  execution.  The 
valiant  Hans  had  imdertaken  to  provide 
for  Xlara;  and  Franz,  relieved  from  all 
anxiety  on  her  account,  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  coimcil. 
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XIII. 

THE   STORMING   OF   THE   CITY. 

Count  Obsrstein,  still  hoping  to  spare 
the  city  the  horrors  of  a  siege^  summoned 
the  leaders  to  surrender,  promising  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  throw  them- 
selves on  the  mercy  of  the  imperial  officers. 
But  Johannes  refused  the  flag  of  truce 
entrance  into  the  town ;  and  Orator  Roth- 
man  audaciously  sent  the  Prince-bishop  a 
paraphrase  of  that  part  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  which  contains  a  description  of  the 
four  beasts.  The  last  chance  of  mercy 
was  now  cast  away  for  ever. 

On  the  13th  of  Jime,  1535,  the  free  city 
was   stormed  by  the  imperial  troops.    In 
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the  night  Hanslein  led  five  hundred  volun- 
teers, forming  the  *'  forlorn  hope,"  through 
the  unguarded  passes  of  the  moat  and  out- 
works to  a  forgotten  postern.  It  was 
broken  in ;  and  the  sentries,  wherever  they 
offered  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
storming  party  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
the  burghers,  rendered  desperate  by  despair 
and  the  ftiry  of  a  fanatic  zeal,  contested 
every  inch  of  groimd.  The  conflict  lasted 
upwards  of  an  hour  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  among  the  narrow,  winding 
streets  of  the  old  city.  At  last  Hanslein 
cut  his  way  to  the'  nearest  gate,  where 
Count  Oberstein,  with  the  elite  of  the 
army,  guided  by  Franz,  awaited  him.  The 
gates  were  flung  open,  and  with  a  wild 
hurrah !  the  troops  poured  into  the  city. 
But  the  victory  was  not  yet  won.  From 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house,  the 
Anabaptists  retreated,  fighting  furiously 
as  famished  tigers,  and  selling  every  pace 
they  yielded  for  the  blood  of  Oberstein's 
bravest  soldiers.     Driven  from  the  streets. 
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the  last  of  the  fanatic  horde  rallied  for  a 
final  effort  in  the  market-place.  Johannes 
was  there,  mounted  on  his  dark-gray  horse, 
which  had  been  fed  while  hundreds  of  men 
had  died  of  hunger.  There  the  sanguinary 
struggle  was  renewed. 

The  morning  light  dawned  on  the  scene 
of  blood,  and  gave  a  firesh  advantage  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  empire.  Franz  kept  close  to 
Count  Oberstein,  but  had  not  yet  drawn  his 
sword.  But  when  he  saw  the  king  waving 
his  keen  Damascene  blade,  and  heard  him 
shouting  blasphemies  to  his  followers,  a 
wild  rage  seized  him. 

'^  Elise  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  struck  his 
spurs  up  to  the  rowel-head  into  his  horse's 
flanks.  Madly  the  horse  sprang  forward, 
trampling  friend  and  foe  under  his  hooves. 
''  Elise !  *"  once  more  roared  Franz,  as  his 
horse  reared  and  fell  back  on  his  haunches, 
when  he  reined  him  in  before  the  king. 
Deeming  the  monster  unworthy  of  his  yet 
unstained  blade,  he  struck  him  with  his 
sheathed   sword   with  such    concentrated 
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force^  that  he  sunk  upon  the  saddle-bow 
stunned  and  senseless.  He  then  seized  him 
with  a  violent  grasp,  and  spurred  his  horse 
back  to  the  side  of  Count  Ob^rstein. 

"  There ! "  said  he,  casting  his  prey  at  the 
feet  of  the  general,  "  there  is  the  firebrand 
that  kindled  this  hellish  war.  Do  with  him 
what  you  will." 

"  The  Bishop  has  commanded  the  wretch 
to  be  reserved  for  his  own  justice,"  replied 
the  count.  **  Take  him  to  the  camp,  and 
see  that  he  be  careftdly  guarded." 

The  fight  was  ended.  Rothman  saw  the 
king  taken,  and,  determined  not  to  fsdl  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  plunged, 
sword  in  hand,  into  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
and  fell  more  nobly  than  he  had  lived. 
The  Governor  Knipperdolling  and  Provost 
Kreckling  were  not  to  be  found.  The 
shattered  remnant  of  the  Anabaptists,  hope- 
less and  exhausted,  flujig  away  their  arms, 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  begged  for  quarter. 
It  was  granted  to  them. 
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XXXII. 

THE    FALL   OP   THE   CURTAIN. 

The  Prince-bishop  held  his  court  in  the 
hall  of  Dalmen.  His  councillors  sat  on 
either  side  of  the  throne^  and  Count  Ober- 
stein  was  seated  on  a  lower  chair  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Bishop,  beneath  the 
canopy  of  the  dais.  Two  clerks  occupied 
places  in  front  at  a  table  covered  with  red 
cloth. 

A  side^oor  was  thrown  open,  and  slowly 
advancing  along  the  ante-room,  lined  on 
both  sides  ^ntfa  the  impmal  troops,  Franz 
appeared,  conducting  the  tailor-king  into 
the  presence  of  his  judge.  Johannes  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  loaded  with  irons;  but 
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he  preserved,  notwithstanding,  the  haughti- 
ness of  his  mien,  and  his  dark  eyes  flashed 
as  fiercely  and  contemptuously  as  when  the 
Crown  of  Zion  glittered  on  his  brow. 

^'The  murderer  of  my  son!"  muttered 
the  Prince-bishop  to  Oberstein,  hiding  his 
hce  shudderingly  in  his  hands. 

''Remember/*  said  Oberstein,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  your  grace  is  a  prince  and  a  judge, 
as  well  as  a  father.** 

*'  Wretched  man,"  exclaimed  the  Bishop, 
addressmg  the  prisoner,  ''wherefore  haat 
thou  thus  destroyed  my  people  ?" 

"  Priest,"  returned  the  other,  "  I  am  not 
answerable  to  thee. — To  Him  I  serve  on 
high,  alone,  am  I  accountable." 

"  What  mercy  can  you  hope  ?"  demanded 
the  prince,  "for  the  deeds  of  blood  you 
have  conunitted  7  What  reparation  can  you 
make  for  thy  most  monstrous  iniquities  ?" 

"  Mercy ! "  returned  Johannes,  "  I 
neither  seek,  nor  will  accept  it  from  the 
hands  of  man.  Reparation ! — I  owe  thee 
none.    What  I  have  done  is  recorded  to 
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the  glory  of  Heaven.     It  is  thou  who  art 
indebted  to  me/* 

''Proud  and  insolent  to  the  last,**  said 
the  Bishop.  *'  What  do  you  mean  by  these 
words  of  defiance  V* 

"Thou  fled'st  from  Munster/'  returned 
Johannes^  **  and  left  it  behind  thee  as  de- 
fenceless as  an  unwalled  town.  I  have 
given  it  fortifications^  which  defy  all  foes 
except  treachery  and  famine.  The  only 
injury  I  have  done  thee  is  the  ill-gotten 
gold  I  have  caused  thee  to  expend ;  and  if 
thou  wilt  hearken  to  my  counsel,  I  will  put 
thee  in  the  way  to  gain  it  back  with  in- 
terest" 

"What  does  he  say?"  demanded  the 
prince. 

"  Explain  yourself,  prisoner,"  said  Ober- 
stein. 

"  Oh,"  said  Johannes,  with  an  icy  smile 
of  derision,  "  his  highness  can  easily  make 
profit  of  me !  Put  me  in  an  iron  cage,  as 
Tamerlane  did  Bajazet,  and  show  me  about 
the  land  for  money.    The  world  will  throng 
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to  see  me,  and  you  will  soon  gain  back 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  siege." 

A  general  murmur  of  astonishment  ran 
through  the  assembly  at  the  daring  words 
of  the  fettered  man,  whose  Ufe  hung  on  the 
decision  of  the  judge  to  whom  he  offered 
this  insulting  advice.  The  Bishop  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  and  bitterness. 

"  Thou  art  a  prophet,"  said  he,  "  and  it 
is  meet  thy  words  should  be  fiilfilled.  And 
fulfilled  they  shall  be.  Give  the  prisoner 
into  the  custody  of  the  seneschal  of  Dal- 
men,  and  let  him  be  confined  in  the 
condemned  cell  till  fiirther  orders  be  issued. 
And  do  thou,"  he  added,  turning  to  Franz, 
"  repair  to  Munster,  and  direct  the  smiths 
to  get  ready  an  iron  cage,  in  which  I  will 
manacle  this  demon,  and  show  him  like  a 
ravening  wolf  in  all  the  market-places  of 
Germany." 

With  imfiinching  firmness  Jan  Bockhold 
followed  Franz  forth  from  the  presence- 
chamber.    The  Prince-bishop  dismissed  the 
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council,  and  remained  alone  with  Count 
Oberstein,  until  Franz  returned  to  report 
the  committal  of  his  prisoner  to  the  hands 
of  the  seneschal. 

**  You  have  done  well,"  said  the  prince ; 
"  to  you  I  owe  the  means  of  punishing  this 
great  male&ctor,  who,  but  for  your  courage 
and  forbearance,  must  have  Mien  under  the 
vengeance  of  my  troops.  We  are  much  your 
debtors.  You  shall  name  your  own  reward" 

"Such  reward,**  replied  Franz,  "would 
be  the  price  of  blood.   I  dare  not  accept  it" 

"Will  you  not  continue  to  serve  me  in 
my  court  or  my  army  ?**  said  the  prince. 

"Your  grace  must  pardon  me,"  repKed 
Franz ;  "if  I  may  ask  a  favoiu*,  it  would  be 
permission  to  sell  my  valuables,  and  to 
carry  the  proceeds  to  my  future  home." 

"  Then  you  leave  my  territory  ?"  said  the 
bishop. 

"  I  will  get  him  a  captaincy  in  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony's  anny,"  said  Oberstein, 
desirous  of  softening  the  harshness  ci 
Franz's  refusal 
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-Your  pardon  again,  my  lord^ount/' 
said  Franz ;  '*  I  have  seen  the  madness  of 
ambition  when  I  only  sought  to  do  good, 
and  henceforth  my  sole  happiness  shall  be 
in  an  hmnble  home,  sweetened  by  peace 
and  domestic  love." 

*'  Would  I  had  an  hundred  subjects  like 
him  who  now  abandons  me ! "  exclaimed 
the  bishop,  while  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  heretic  and  blessed  him  fer- 
vently. 

'*May  Heaven  bless  and  guard  yoxu- 
grace ! "  said  Franz,  as  he  knelt  and  kissed 
the  bishop's  hand. 

The  armourer  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
making  an  obeisance  to  Count  Oberstein, 
left  the  presence  of  the  haughty  but  un- 
happy prince-bishop  for  the  last  time. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  months,  Franz 
and  Klara  were  united  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Lambert,  and  left  Munster  for  ever. 
Protected  by  Oberstein  and  Fabricius,  they 
settled  in  Cassel.     Franz,  favoured  by  the 
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rector,  auaiiicd  w^ahfa  and  distinctian  in 
kis  cnJL  And  k  wss  in  his  own  quiet 
boB^  he  kamed  the  end  of  Johannes. 
Tbe  xr39enfale  man  eTpiatfd  his  guik  by  a 
ic-.irf;:l  death.  With  two  of  his  brother- 
rr:rbetsw  be  died  under  the  toitme  on  the 
ori  <4  Febnurr.  1356. 
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LOVE  TO  THE  RESCUE. 


PRELUDE.  — 1656. 

A  RICH  autumnal  sun  was  setting  over  the 
scanty  waters  of  the  Vesle.  The  broad 
plam  through  which  they  rippled,  mono- 
tonous and  dreary  enough  in  ordmary 
circumstances,  acquired  a  sort  of  tender 
beauty  under  the  influence  of  the  mellow 
light,  which  invested  the  scene  with  a 
touching  and  melancholy  interest  The 
sombre  colouring  of  the  season  and  the 
hour  heightened  the  peculiarly  mournful 
character  of  that  dismal  stretch  of  country, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  ancient 
city  of  Rheims,  whose  tall  spires,  and  low,  ^ 
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Cantastic  roofs,  could  be  disoeroed  by  the 
nvs  which  sparkled  on  their  points  and 
&r^!es  long  after  the  £aint  twilight  had 
deepened  into  dui^  on  the  surrounding 
IrveL 

Upon  the  high  road  which  crosses  this 
I  l^in,  leading  in  a  direct  line  to  one  of  the 
principal  gates  of  the  city,  a  sotitaiy 
^Teller  was  laboriously  pressing  onwards 
towards  h:s  destination. 

His  costume  was  not  that  of  France. 
The   broad-leaved,  conical  hat,  the  short 

liicateti  not  only  the  country  from  whence  he 
came,  but  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
English  royalists,  however,  were  at  that 
time  so  well  known  on  the  continent, 
through  exile  and  misfortune,  that  their 
dress  provoked  little  curiosity.  The  tra- 
veller bore  evident  marks  of  suffering  and 
fa:Lrue  ;  and,  although  the  urgency  of  his 
;oumey  was  apparent,  in  the  impatient 
an.viety  with  which  he  every  now  and  then 
quickened  his  pace,  he  frequently  paused 


c:  ?aiu  slashed  doublet,  and  fisdling  band,  in- 
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for  momentary  rest ; — perhaps,  also,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  contemplations  suggested  by  a 
locality  where  the  chivalry  of  England  had 
formerly  won  many  a  brilliant  triumph. 

He  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age ;  but  mental  afl9iction,  while 
it  could  not  wholly  disguise  his  youth, 
had  stamped  a  painfiil  gravity  on  it,  that 
made  him  appear  much  older.  A  hardy 
frame,  capable  of  bearing  up  manfully 
against  toil  and  privation,  was  well  asso- 
ciated with  the  earnest  spirit  which  im- 
parted so  serious  an  interest  to  his  face ; 
certainly  not  the  interest  of  a  fine  outline, 
or  handsome  features,  for  he  possessed 
neither — ^but  that  sort  of  interest  which 
grows  upon  the  visible  signs  of  a  strong 
and  faithful  nature  battling  against  ad- 
versity. 

The  traveller  had  now  reached  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance outside  the  walls  of  the  town.  Utter 
darkness  had  supervened  upon  the  last 
gleam   of  sunset,   which   palpitated  for  a 
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moment  on  the  edge  of  the  hoiizon, 
and  vanished;  and  the  mass  of  houses, 
ramparts,  and  spires  before  him,  would 
have  been  undistinguishable  in  the  general 
gloom,  but  for  the  reflection  of  the  dty 
lights  dimly  suffused  on  the  sky.  Guided 
by  this  beacon,  the  stranger  hurried  for- 
ward, and  at  last  gained  the  triple  archway 
of  the  Porte  de  Mars. 

It  happened  to  be  high  holy-day  at 
Rheims — the  day  of  the  patron,  St.  RanL 
Hundreds  of  people,  in  their  gayest  attire, 
were  crowded  into  the  streets,  especially 
round  the  old,  unsightly  church,  which  had 
nothing  to  conmiend  it  to  the  admiration  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  the  tradition  of  a 
fabulous  antiquity,  and  a  pious  catalogue 
of  mirades.  Sedan-chairs,  heralded  by 
flambeaux,  were  in  moTement  in  all  direc- 
tions, conveying  beaux  and  old  ladies  to 
supper-parties  or  vespers ;  and  the  more 
commodious  avenues  of  the  town  were 
thrown  into  an  absolute  uproar  of  deKght 
bv  itinerant  mummers,  dancers,  showmen. 
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and  ballad-singers.  A  huge  model  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Consul  Jovinus  (for  Rheims 
boasts  of  having  given  a  consul  to  Rome 
in  the  fourth  century)  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  the  Place  Royale,  illumi- 
nated inside  with  candles^  and  containing 
some  wonderful  relics^  which  the  populace 
were  invited  to  inspect,  on  payment  of  a 
trifling  douceur.  Bands  of  mLic  struggled 
hard  to  be  heard  above  the  miscellaneous 
din,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  fiercely 
intent  upon  extracting  the  utmost  possible 
hilarity  from  the  saintly  festival. 

The  stranger  hustled  his  way  as  well  as 
he  could  through  the  tumult;  nor  did  he 
altogether  escape  some  broad  witticisms 
upon  the  dinginess  of  his  garments,  and 
the  shape  of  his  hat.  The  people  seemed 
to  think  that  one  who  made  so  grotesque 
a  contrast  to  their  merriment  had  no  busi- 
ness amongst  them ;  a  fact  which  was  still 
more  poignantly  impressed  upon  him  by 
his  own  bitter  thoughts. 

It  was  by  no  slight  exertion  that  he  sue- 
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CTieded  at  length  in  effecting  his  escape  into 
a  quiet  alleT  under  the  ramparts,  disturbed 
i  *r.!y  occasionallT  by  stragglers  from  the  main 
strtvts,  or  idlers  hastening  to  join  the  revel. 
Pur>uin^  thb  nanrow  track  to  the  end«  he 
t-n^.rrged  into  a  small  open  space,  dotted 
«i:h  a  few  skeleton  poplars.  Here  he 
:\aus<d  for  an  instant  to  make  sure  of  his 
ri'u:e.  The  monastic  repose  of  the  spot 
..ssured  him  that  he  was  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical quarter  of  the  town.  In  the  opposite 
u'urle  a  massive  building  stood  out  darkly 
.1  jainst  the  skv,  and  the  stone  cross  which 
>umiounted  an  antique  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  place,  satisfied  him  that  he 
had  fortunately  hit  upon  the  right  point, 
\^irhout  exposing  himself  to  the  delay  of 
an  inquiry. 

Rapidly  crossing  over,  he  struck  into  a 
(.avc-d  passage  under  the  shadow  of  the 
houses,  and  stood  before  a  low  door  deeply 
sunk  in  the  building.  The  echoes  of  the 
carnival  he  had  just  left  behind  floated 
down   into  the    stillness,  and  were  little 
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calculated  to  strengthen  his  resolution^  now 
faltering  on  the  threshold  of  the  very  place 
he  had  sought  so  eagerly — the  object  of  his 
long  and  weary  travel.  His  hand  trembled 
as  he  touched  the  handle  of  the  bell^  and 
the  agitation  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  subdue,  was  not  likely  to  ensure  the 
most  favourable  reception  from  the  sa- 
cristan, who  opened  the  door. 

The  archbishop  ?  "  inquired  the  stranger ; 

I  would  see  the  archbishop." 

An  imseasonable  request/'  returned  the 
sacristan. 

"  But  my  business  is  urgent — I  have 
come  a  long  distance  to  see  him — travelled 
night  and  day — I  am  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  indifferent  entertainment  by  the  way — 
but  that's  nothing,  nothing !  The  reverend 
father  will  not  be  offended,  when  he  knows 
my  business." 

''  Your  name  ? "  demanded  the  sacristan. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  avail.  A  stranger 
craves  audience  on  business  of  life  and 
death — I  entreat  you — my  need  presses." 
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!"  replied  the 

;  *^  sis  gnoe  ts  at  pnyenL* 

"be  bcccr  far  mr  liopeSy*  leqKnded 

canx!er,  ^for  mine  is  an  afiir  that 

pkftds  to   Heamn    for   bdp.    Oh,  God! 

w^Bi  caT  XX9C  Imyti  befijK  to-morrow !  * 

Tbe  iz:ei::se  angiiyJi  with   whidi   these 

wcri>  were  unered  softened  the  KaHrtnal 

iflrewrice  of  the  sacnstan.    ''Well,*  he 

stiaii^ia;  at  the 
foot,  ^come  m. 


ai  iH  erents.  Hts  letetcnce  wiD  scarcely 
see  Tra  to-cidit — but  as  too  say  your 
bcszess  is  so  urgent,  I  most  see  what  can 
he  doae.    Come  in — oome  in !  * 

The  scranser  gia&ped  his  hand  with  a 
look  of  ierrent  gratitode,  and  followed  him 
into  the  house,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  Archi^pscopal  Fdace. 

The  Tcneiable  archhishop,  a  descendant 
of  the  £im?as  Sr Peter  de  CraoD,  was  not 
so  diiSciiIt  of  access  as  his  retainer  would 
hare  hdd  the  stranger  befieve.  The  an- 
dience  was    granted    at    once;    amd    the 
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Stranger  was  received  with  an  encouraging 
condescension^  which  greatly  puzzled  the 
more  ceremonious  notions  of  the  sacristan. 

*'  From  England^  my  son  ?  "  inquired  the 
prelate^  whose  benignant  manner  at  once 
gave  assurance  to  the  visitor. 

"  Yes,  reverend  father ;  nor  have  I  pressed 
couch  since  I  left  Southampton.** 

"  To  what  end,  my  son,  have  you  under- 
taken so  toilful  a  journey  ?  Speak  freely. 
You  will  find  firiends  here,  and  countrymen." 

"  Thank  God  for  that/'  replied  the  stranger ; 
'*  for  I  left  none  but  wolves  and  oppressors 
behind.  Pardon  me,  your  grace,  for  beg- 
ging audience  at  this  late  hour;  but  my 
heart  is  racked  with  fears  for  one  who  is — 

perhaps  was "    His  voice  sunk  as  he 

approached  the  inquiry  upon  which  all  his 
anxieties  were  concentrated. 

''The  Prince  Charles?"  demanded  the 
archbishop. 

''No,  reverend  father;  he  is  safe  in 
Paris.  But  one  who  perilled  and  lost  all 
in  his  righteous  cause.  I  believe  there  are 
English  monks  under  this  sacred  roof?" 
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"  Several" 

''  And  amongst  them — Father  Jacques  ? 
Does  he  still  lire  ?"  And  his  eves  had 
already  penetrated  the  answer  before  the 
archbishop  had  time  to  shape  it  into 
utterance.  ''Blessed  be  the  Lord,  for  all 
his  mercies !  * 

"  He  still  Uves,  my  son.** 

^  But  broken  in  health — feeble — worn 
out  with  sorrow  ?  I  have  heard  as  much, 
and  my  only  hope  was  to  be  with  him  in 
his  last  hours.     I  am  in  time  for  that." 

"He  is  ill,  indeed — ^veiy  in,"  resumed 
the  prelate.  '*  If  you  bring  good  tid- 
iogs ^ 

^  I  bring  none — ^none !  In  England,  we 
have  abandoned  all  hope.  The  adherents 
of  the  Royal  party  are  scattered  and  dis- 
heartened. No  man  dare  avow  his  faith 
there.  Nothing  remains  to  us  but  prayer, 
and  death.  Our  kingdom  in  this  world  is 
gone  for  ever.* 

''Such  deqmndency  at  your  age,  my 
son**  rq>lied  the  archbishop,  "  is  an  offence 
against  the  justice  of  Heaven.     The  time 
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will  come  when  the  rights  of  the  throne 
and  the  church  shall  be  vindicated  in  fiiU ; 
but  England  must  look  for  restitution  to  its 
young  blood;  animated  by  the  memory  of 
hoarded  wrongs,  and  years  of  tyranny. 
And  when  that  time  comes ** 

*'  I  will  do  my  duty,"  returned  the  cava- 
lier, ''should  I  survive  to  witness  the 
glorious  issue  of  our  sufferings.  But  your 
grace  will  forgive  my  present  impatience. 
I  have  endured  much  in  the  hope  I  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  indulge,  of  seeing 
Father  Jacques " 

"Not  to-night.  You  need  repose  and 
refreshment ;  nor  would  it  be  wise  to  risk 
an  interview  without  some  preparation. 
We  must  postpone  the  meeting  till  morn- 
ing; and  in  the  meanwhile  confide  fiiUy 
in  me.  I  must  not  conceal  from  you,  that, 
in  his  precarious  state  of  health,  any  sud- 
den communication  might  be  attended  with 
the  worst  results." 

The  stranger  was  too  much  impressed 
with   the    necessity  of   acting    upon    this 
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|«iiem  adrioe  not  to  obey  tlie  areUMdiop's 
injauctiuu  impjintlr.  Tlie  sacristan,  St3i 
Ubmuius^  under  some  mieasy  doubts  about 
a  nsitor  whose  bosmess  was  so  impoitaDate 
and  mrstfrioos,  eoold  scaroelj  contain  bis 
awntifshment  when  be  fimnd  tbat  sapper 
was  onlered  m  the  doset  for  bis  grace  and 
the  canlier;  and  bis  fbitber  ^peculations, 
feftile  and  iagemous  as  they  were,  sn^ied 
total  shipwreck  upon  afterwards  discover- 
ing that  bis  k>idshq>  and  the  stranger  had 
remained  in  dose  cooncfl  untfl  a  late  boor 
of  the  nighL  The  woithj  sacristan  could 
not  for  the  fife  of  him  comprehend  it;  nor 
was  he  nmch  en%htened  the  next  morniiig 
when  be  was  required  b j  his  grace  to 
conduct  the  traveller,  by  a  private  passage 
under  the  cloisters,  into  the  choir  d  tbe 
cathedral 

The  cathedral  of  Rhebns  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  magnificent  in  Europe. 
Its  clustering  cohnnns,  rich  arches,  statues, 
and  monuments,  scarcely  require  that  addi- 
tional  appeal  to  the  imagination  which  it 
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derives  from  its  remote  historical  associar 
tions;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tread  its 
stately  nave  and  noble  transepts^  to  gaze 
upon  its  ponderous  towers  flanking  the 
entrance^  or  to  listen  to  the  chimes  of  its 
mighty  bells,  smiting  the  roof  and  walls 
like  peals  of  thunder,  without  being  filled 
widi  awe.  The  solemn  emotions  which 
the  majesty  of  the  scene  stirred  in  the 
mind  of  the  stranger,  lifted  him  for  a  brief 
interval  out  of  the  thoughts  which  had 
hitherto  absorbed  his  faculties.  He  stood 
close  to  the  font  where  Clovis  is  said 
to  have  been  baptized — upon  the  spot 
where  a  long  succession  of  kings  had 
received  their  crowns,  under  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  a  religious  trust :  he  was 
surrounded  by  costly  tombs  and  sculptured 
effigies,  wonders  of  art  and  mementos  of 
eternity,  peculiarly  impressive  in  the  hush 
of  the  sombre  light  that  fell  upon  them 
from  the  painted  windows;  and  as  the 
swelling  notes  of  the  distant  organ  soared 
through  the  lofty  pile,  he  was  profoimdly 


fab  knees,  sor- 
i^s^£c  ^  1:2s  scxnt  to  alent  prayer. 


Hi-  wMi  nDC  aJi-^e  m  tbe  caifaedraL  A 
^czjsj  oomzr^ixaMns  migfat  be  seen 
>r  {<f  tbe  sde  rfaapeK  wfaete  the 
<.€  tbe  mas  was  petfenniiig;  and 
zp:c.  tb^  iScps  feftdo^  to  the  Aoir,  at 
crte-  tA:k  erf*  wrSrh  the  stnmger  faad  taken 


••-r» 


:cdeT:5aa.  Tfaroo^  ilfaiess  and 
ri±r=j:y  ris  Hnbs  were  incapable  rf  long 
fcscili^ii:  tl-e  parrfjl  a:t]tiide  of  sqf^dica- 
b:  z^  z:  vr5jn  be  first  addressed  the  throne 
of  rrbor,  asi  he  sat  down  exliansted  upon 
tbe  <:citsw  Bet  his  mind  was  abstracted 
n  zi  us  meiitarions.  and  engrossed  by  tiie 
c-ut>Tr^ad  Tcljme  of  Dirine  truth  over 
whijn  be  neiieTt»itiT  befit  his  head. 

Tne  actioa  was  carefoDy  noted  by  two 
cf  the  bri>:beihood«  who  loitexed  in  the 
tiansepu  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
ob5<rrrinj  the  motions  of  the  monk.  When 
he  bad  concluded  his  onson,  diey  drew 
near.     The  stranger  had  by  this  tune  be- 
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come  a  dumb  spectator  of  the  scene,  the 
issue  of  which  he  watched  with  intense 
interest. 

A  brief  salutation,  in  the  customary  form 
of  a  blessing,  apprized  the  monk  that  he 
was  addressed  by  the  affectionate  greeting 
of  his  spiritual  superior. 

*' Thanks  for  your  holy  care,"  he  re- 
plied; ''I  need  it  all.  I  feel  more  and 
more  every  day  how  swiftly  the  vain  shows 
of  this  world  are  ghding  from  my  eyes. 
The  shadows  of  the  grave  are  thickly 
gathering  round  me." 

''Not  so.  Father  Jacques,"  mildly  re- 
sponded the  archbishop ;  ''  we  must  be 
hopeful  in  our  reliance  on  the  Divine 
mercy." 

*'  I  trust  I  am  so,"  answered  the  monk ; 
'*  and  if  a  contrite  spirit,  chastised  by  much 
suffering,  and  bowed  to  the  dust  by  be- 
reavements, may  hope  to  be  acceptable,  I 
have  hope,  reverend  father,  of  rest  and 
comfort — ^hereafter ! " 

*'  And  why  not  of  a  tranquil  passage  to 
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a  firture  fife  ?  There  are  manifold  blessings 
in  store  for  ns  all — hmnan  sympathies, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  nomish." 

Father  Jacques  raised  his  eyes,  and 
looked  inquirin^y  at  the  archbishop.  He 
felt  that  there  was  a  meaning  in  the  words 
beyond  the  mere  expression  of  general 
consolation  they  seemed  to  convey. 

''It  is  not  well,  {atther,**  continued  the 
arehlnshop,  ^  to  abandon  wholly  our  inte- 
rest in  worldly  ties.  We  forsake  the 
world^s  pleasures,  its  pomps  and  its  vices ; 
but  our  hearts  are  human,  and  must  yearn 
with  human  love  to  the  last" 

''You  speak  strangely/  returned  the 
monk. 

^  Yet  not  without  reason,"*  resumed  the 
prelate*  "  The  world  you  have  renounced 
must  contain  some  objects  of  interest  for 
you." 

The  monk  grasped  the  ^leaker^s  ann 
convulsiTely. 

"  To  the  purpose,  I  entreat  your  grace," 
he  exclaimed.     ''You  never  spoke  thus 
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before.  Pardon  this  weakness — ^but  I  am 
very  feeble." 

"Well — ^well — ^be  composed/'  said  his 
grace  ;  "  I  have  received  some  intelligence, 
which,  under  divine  Providence,  will  bring 
comfort  and  happiness  to  you.  But  you 
must  be  calm,  and  show  me  that  you  can 
bear  joy  as  patiently  as  you  have  borne 
aflfliction.** 

"  Calm — calm — calm ! "  And  he  added, 
with  a  wandering  look,  as  if  the  communi- 
cation  had  bewildered  his  senses — ^''Joy 
for  me  ? — ^for  me — a  shattered  creature  f " 

*'  Let  us  retire  from  the  nave,"  said  the 
archbishop, ''  and  you  shall  hear  the  good 
news." 

Conducting  the  old  man  between  them, 
the  venerable  prelate  and  his  coadjutor  led 
him  to  a  stone  bench  close  to  the  choir, 
within  hearing  of  the  stranger,  who  still 
remained  concealed  behind  a  piUar. 

"I  received  some  information  from 
England  last  night,"  observed  the  arch- 
bishop. 
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''Ah!  the  regicide  is  dead?"  inquired 
the  monk. 

•' No— Cromwell  still  hves,  more  con- 
firmed in  his  power  than  ever." 

"  That  is  iU  news,  my  lord,"  responded 
the    monk,  drawing  a    deep    and  heavy 


•'  Yes — ill  news  for  England.  But  you 
have  relinquished  all  interest  in  such  con- 
cerns. It  was  not  of  that  I  desired  to 
qpeak,**  he  continued,  cautiously. 

**  You  put  me  on  the  rack.  What  is  the 
news  that  touches  me  ?  I  am  as  one  dead 
to  die  woild,  and  nothing  in  the  world  can 
afiect  me." 

^  You  have  kindred.  Father  Jacques  ?" 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  frame  of  the 
old  monk,  but  with  a  violent  effort  he 
commanded  his  emotions. 

''Kindred?  Not  one — not  one!  Dis- 
tant relatives,  peihaps — strangers  to  my 
heart.  But  kindred  is  something  more 
than  blood.    No,  no ;  I  have  no  kindred!  ** 

''My  information.  Father  Jacques,"  ob- 
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served  the  archbishop^  ^'says  otherwise; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  credit  it  on  many 
accounts." 

"  Unless  the  grave  can  give  back  its 
tenants,  reverend  father,  your  information 
must  be  wrong." 

''We  shall  presently  see"  returned  the 
other, — at  the  same  time  motioning  the 
stranger  to  draw  near.  "  There  came  to 
me  here  last  night,"  he  continued,  *'a 
young  man  from  England;  one  who  has 
still,  even  to  his  very  habit,  maintained 
his  allegiance  to  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
Stuarts.  Your  family  was  known  to  him ; 
their  history  through  the  war,  their  sacri- 
fices in  defence  of  the  king.  He  knows  all 
that  has  happened,  to  the  very  hour  when 
he  left  the  shore.    And  he  tells  me " 

*'  God  of  mercy,  have  pity  upon  me  !  '* 
ejaculated  the  monk,  clasping  his  hands, 
and  gazing  into  the  archbishop's  eyes, 
as  if  he  would  read  the  sequel  in  their 
depths. 

*'  He  tells  me  that  one  still  lives  whom 

VOL.  III.  G 
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T«Ki  hare  beUeved  to  be  dead — cme  close  to 
j'vjT  affectioiis.'* 

^Ulicrre  is  he!**  demanded  the  monL 
**  Let  me  cjuestioD  him.'' 

^  He  is  here^  retanied  the  archbishop, 
as  the  stranper,  with  hesitatii^  step,  ap- 
pnxKrhed,  and  stood  before  Father  Jacques. 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
per^red  into  the  £sure  of  the  stranger,  hot 
coiJd  recognize  nothing  there  to  assist  his 
conjectures, 

*•  Speak ! "  he  cried. 

''Your  Uessing,  fether!"*  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  in  a  broken  voice,  flinging  him- 
>elf  on  Us  knees  before  the  monk. 

A  bubbling  cry  escaped  the  monk,  as  he 
raised  the  supplicant  totteringly  from  the 
ground,  and  looking  again  intently  into 
his  features,  went  on,  in  a  low  and  almost 
inarticulate  tone : 

''  You  are  a  stranger  to  me ;  you  bring 
back  old  times  and  old  feces.  Your  garb 
is  like  that  of  my  youth.  It  gladdens  me 
to  look  iqpon  it     And  you  have  suffered^ 
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too  ?  You  look  SO  harassed !  And  tears 
— tears  for  me  !  'T  is  a  blessed  sign  in  one 
so  young !  And  you  bring  tidings  to  me  ? 
No,  no !  But  you  come  from  England ; 
that  is  something.  To  breathe  the  air 
with  you  is  like  home  again.  I  am  foolish 
to  talk  so.  Your  name — your  mission  ? 
Will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  *' 

The  stranger  was  too  much  overcome  by 
the  piteous  aspect  of  the  monk  to  trust 
himself  with  words,  and,  turning  away  his 
head,  tried  to  conceal  his  agitation.  The 
monk  reiterated  his  question. 

'^  No  matter,  for  the  present,"  said  the 
stranger ;  "  we  shall  have  time  to  talk  by- 
and-by.  I  bring  you  joyful  news,  which  I 
shall  relate  in  full — news  that  I  can  vouch 
for.  You  are  no  longer  friendless — ^your 
name  is  not  extinct.  There  lives  one  who 
may  yet  revive  it  with  honour  in  the  old 
place." 

This  intimation,  although  it  might  be 
dark  to  others,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  monk.    But  it  produced  a 

g2 


nta-r  izLii  Hit:* 


"iL.    \uz    r»:c 

H*  ^is   ••:c'i>fyei  r>  hs  dumber  in  a 
-f    :c  z^aKssTrlrx.     For  duee  davs  the 

"iTiTrr.  r^rfjsTir  aZ  rest,  watched  br 

.2     :  .^^.^   ♦v. 


rr^il.  -Jie  n. -i  ri^-eied  saei^  enough 
•  l<c-  :  ?  tie  T^:oce  c{  him  wbo  watched. 


Ar  zz^z  e^d  of  three  davs^  the  stranger, 
Lc  azd  V-^:-^-ijt!,  and  widi  die  wretched 
i?cect  cf  c::e  ut*.^12  whom  a  brief  period  of 
cj^oentrated  irrief  kid  done  die  woA  of 
Tears  of  c:Tnri:oQ  misenr,  was  led  oat  of 
th^r  chamber  of  m^-uming. 
The  monk  was  dead ! 
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A   HAWKING   PARTY.       1661. 

Two  milk-white  palfreys  and  three 
horses,  all  richly  caparisoned,  stood  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  Lynton  Hall.  It 
was  precisely  the  sort  of  morning  that  old 
Latham  would  have  chosen  to  try  a  flight 
of  falcons.  The  sky  was  slightly  overcast 
by  a  light  fleece  of  snowy  clouds,  which 
prevented  the  eyes  of  birds  or  sportsmen 
from  being  perplexed  by  the  sun,  and  there 
was  just  wind  enough  abroad  to  give  fresh* 
ness  to  the  atmosphere  without  presenting 
much  resistance  to  the  plumage  of  hawk 
or  heron. 


ifcjrcoer  iu^  gone  forwaid  in 
viih  his  suge  of  hawks,  makbig 
nrar.TTient  to  the  maac  of  their 
••cGfw  'rv  tr:Izi*  the  words  of  a  ditty, 
v^cl:  v:bs  a:  zhix  xime  in  the  zenith  of  its 

Uvkfr 


T*iis  r  iifinrg  jua.  s  W  r* 


Th-e  ffclcooer  knew  as  weD  as  Ae  writer 
^x  :he  ballad  kow  to  prize  his  fiUcons,  and 
b'e  rr>ke  in,  eT^eiy  now  and  dien,  upon  the 
ciny*  to  cry.  -  Wo  ho !"  to  his  Imds,  and 
in  e<T>^<iiI  to  stroke  with  a  feather  the 
dirk  p>.;nv\5e  of  a  stat^  peregrine,  i^on 
wh^>§e  exec^on  in  the  approaching  qport 
be  ev:.ier:t>r  liid  sreat  stress. 

Tl;e  track  lav  through  one  ci  the  wildest 
and  nK>st  romantic  TaDeTs  of  Deronshire ; 

m 

and    when    the    £alcoDer    had    gained  a 
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particular  spot,  where  the  rendezvous  was 
appointed,  he  scaled  a  rock  to  ascertain 
whether  the  party  were  in  motion.  A 
flutter  of  bright  colours  through  the  trees 
announced  their  rapid  approach.  Pre- 
sently a  noble  greyhound,  swifter  than  the 
fleetest  steed,  swept  past,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more,  the  whole  valley  was  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  the  equestrians, 
who,  unable  to  restrain  the  high  spirits  of 
their  horses  in  the  clear  morning  air, 
came  scampering  and  boimding  over  the 
sward. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  Lucy 
Montagu,  the  heiress  of  Lynton  Hall,  and 
her  light-hearted  cousin,  the  Lady  Catherine 
Gower,  a  maid  of  honour,  who  had  ven- 
tured upon  an  exile  of  a  few  weeks  from 
Whitehall,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving  her 
complexion  in  the  breezes  of  Devonshire. 
They  were  attended  by  the  yoimg  Lord 
Nevyl,  whose  estates  lay  close  by,  and  two 
gentlemen  who  were  then  visiting  at  Lyn- 
ton.    From    the    skill    with    which  Lucy 
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Mcntisa  sad  Laid  Nevjl  appfied  them- 
seii^es  to  tbe  exadnp  fqiiatiops  for  the 
5^4:t,  it  V3S  iMiiit'st  tint  titer  wcxc 
ib?r::<:c:tilT  fMiHw  with  its  mTsteries; 
wricb  vk:  more  thai  eoold  be  saud  for  the 
less  ci  ibe  pvtr,  who  ■krIt  looked  on, 
Miiji  a  Yxzue  and  indoknt  curiofiitT,  whik 

bfgm  to  unloose  his 


pereaine    fiist,    Hi^    Cbok,* 


tri-f^  ii>ca  vTih  her  ^\e :  ^  and  see  that 


Tbe  fikkcoer  was  haidhr  pjpasfd  to  lisk 
his  i&Tccrnc*s  lepatadon  on  tiie  fo^  fli^it* 
- -^   fiin  kiTe  sahstitated  a  fossr 


brVr-T.   wbicK   wiui    die 

«  m      «  •  *  ^ 

crjLTJtaT^er'i^ic  ct  Rs  speoes*  was  nnpatient 
i>  Se  oa  ihe  wiiis.  Boi  the  ladr  was 
a:ixS.^o>  tK>  sbow  the  best  of  the  spoit  fiist, 
K;^c  xi^  ;he  anectxm  of  her  goests  was  ex* 


^       « 


and  NeTxi  was  bosy  ^^|""»p  witli  At  faiids. 
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"Shall  I  take  the  peregrine.  Miss 
Montagu  ?  "  he  inquired. 

''  If  you  please,  my  lord/*  returned  the 
lady;  "and  I  will  second  you  with  my 
own  ger-falcon.  Give  her  to  my  hand, 
Hugh.  There — gently.  Wo  ho,  pretty 
bird!"  And  stretching  out  her  closed 
hand,  carefiilly  protected  by  a  richly- 
embroidered  glove,  the  well-accustomed 
hawk  stepped  upon  it  with  an  air  of  gentle 
dignity,  that  excited  the  admiration  even  of 
Lady,  Catherine. 

"  It  is  wondrously  beautifiil,"  she  ex- 
claimed, ''and  seems  quite  familiar  with 
you." 

*'  So  she  should  be,  Catherine ;  for  I 
may  almost  say  I  trained  her  with  my  own 
hand.     Is  it  not  so,  Hugh?" 

*'  Ha ! "  replied  Hugh,  "  yoiu*  ladyship  will 
train  a  hawk  with  any  falconer  in  England. 
Your  ladyship  took  this  bird  in  hand  from 
an  eyas.  I  remember  the  first  time  your 
ladyship  hooded  the  beauty.  There  is 
such  an  art  in  that ! " 

G  3 
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''  But  can  the  oeatiire  see  f "  mqaired 
Lady  Catherine. 

''Of  course  not,  Catfaeriiie/  retmned 
Lucy;  ''we  should  hare  no  oootrol  oyer 
them  if  we  did  not  keep  them  blinded  tiD 
we  start  the  prey.  Don't  yoa  admiie  my 
rufSer,  and  its  handsome  crest  of  pheasant 
feathers  t  You  shall  learn  presently  how 
to  fly  a  &lcon  from  the  hood ; — only  keep 
silence,  and  watch  ! ' 

Lord  Xevyl,  who  was  prepared  with  the 
per^rine  on  his  fist,  with  the  leather-end 
of  the  jesses  wound  tightly  round  his  hand 
— for  it  was  a  hird  of  enormous  height  and 
{K>wer — listened  with  evident  delight  to 
the  pleasant  lore  of  Lucy  Montagu.  Even 
the  two  gentlemen,  Pieis  Everington  and 
his  brother  Charles,  (both  members  of  die 
new  parliament,)  seemed  to  grow  interested 
in  these  preliminary  details. 

Tlie  whole  party  now  moved  noiselessly 
towards  the  river  which  brawled  through 
the  rugged  bed  of  the  valley,  expanding  at 
this  phure  into  a  sort  of  basin,  with  a  broad 
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strand  at  the  opposite  side.  A  few  strag- 
gling tall  trees  on  the  margin  indicated  the 
heronry,  to  which  all  eyes  were  now  anxi- 
ously turned, 

^'  Which  way  is  the  wind,  Hugh  ? "  in- 
quired Lord  NevyL 

'^Down  the  river,  my  Lord,"  returned 
Hugh;  and  silently  motioning  to  leeward 
of  the  heronry,  he  led  them  down  through 
the  bushes  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Piers  Everington  was  grievously  perplexed 
by  this  troublesome  manoeuvre,  and  in- 
quired the  reason  of  it 

^'  Why,  simply,"  said  Lucy,  to  whom  all 
these  devices  were  mere  matters  of  course, 
"because  the  heron  on  its  return  must 
fly  against  the  wind,  which  gives  an  obvi- 
ous advantage  to  the  falcon." 

"Very  curious,  indeed,"  returned  Piers 
Everington,  not  a  whit  enlightened  by  the 
explanation. 

"You  see  how  accomplished  Miss 
Montagu  is  in  this  royal  pastime,"  said 
Lord  Nevyl.  "  She  might  boast,  with 
Spencer's  Sir  Tristram, — 
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Btf  I  d!<«  ^DtMsan  •€  ber  iigfcte  Aae  search. 


^^  Hush !  *  intemipled  Lucy,  '^there  is  a 
heron  on  the  wing.* 

Hugh  Claik  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  to  note  the  action  of  the  distant 
bird,  and,  after  a  moment's  observation, 
confirmed  the  announcement.  ^'Down, 
down  in  the  bushes!"  whispered  Hugh; 
and  the  whole  party,  to  the  great  reluct- 
ance of  some  of  them,  crept  under  the 
shadows  of  the  brushwood  as  well  as  they 
could. 

Lord  Nevyl,  having  measured  his  dis- 
tance with  a  practised  eye,  let  fly  the 
peregrine,  who,  the  moment  she  was 
released,  discovered  her  prey,  and,  flutter- 
ing her  head,  ascended  in  a  series  of  spiral 
iTvrations  into  the  air.  The  instinct  of  the 
heron  was  no  less  rapid.  She  saw  her 
danger,  and  strained  her  whole  musciilar 
power  to  ascend  higher  and  higher,  dis- 
gorging  her  food  at  the  same  instant  to 
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lighten  her  weight.  She  was  considerably 
above  the  peregrine,  whose  circular  flight, 
however,  gradually  lessened  the  distance; 
but  the  heron  still  soared,  and  kept  the 
ascendancy.  Now  was  the  time  for  the 
ger-falcon  to  come  into  play.  With  a 
single  touch  of  surpassing  dexterity,  Lucy 
slipped  the  jesses,  and  snatched  off  the 
hood,  and  the  stately  bird  shot  into  the 
air,  taking  still  wider  circles,  the  peculiar 
action  of  which  had  the  effect,  to  the 
unskilful  spectators,  of  making  it  appear 
that  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued  all  took 
different  directions.  But  presently,  as  the 
hawks  gained  upon  their  prey,  the  artifice 
by  which  they  thus  diminished  the  atmo- 
spheric resistance,  became  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
their  apparently  divergent  flight  was 
directed  steadily  to  one  point. 

The  peregrine  is  now  close  upon  the 
heron;  another  grand  sweep  in  the  air, 
and  she  is  above  her.  The  spectators 
become  as  agitated  for  the  issue   as  the 
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plumed  combatants  themselves.  The  pere- 
grine momits  higher  and  higher,  to  secure 
a  more  effectual  stoop ;  the  heron  with 
unerring  instinct,  feels  that  life  or  death 
depends  on  the  next  half-second  of  time, 
and,  lowering  her  wing,  watches  with 
fearful  interest  the  motions  of  her  enemy. 
The  stoop  is  taken;  as  swift  as  light  the 
peregrine  makes  her  blow,  but  the  heron 
has  evaded  it  by  shifting  her  station ;  and 
the  hawk  has  no  sooner  shot  past  her 
than  she  takes  to  her  wing  again,  and 
soars  upwards  with  increasing  energy,  but 
it  IS  only  to  encounter  the  ger-Mcon, 
who  has  aU  this  time  been  ascending 
upon  her  tnurk.  The  powerful  wing  of 
the  ser-&lcon  leaves  her  no  chance  of 
escape.  Higher  and  higher  they  mount, 
until  at  last  they  fiside  into  specks  hardly 
disniiiraishable  from  each  other;  but  the 
fcilcv^n  is  still  to  be  detected  by  her  gyra- 
tioiTS*  and  the  superior  speed  of  her  flight 
Tr^.o  intert^  of  the  struggle  deepens  in 
intcnsirv  as  the  falcon  ascends  &r  above 
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the  heron,  who  now,  fierce  in  her  agony, 
and  seeing  all  hope  of  escape  in  that  direc- 
tion at  an  end,  comes  precipitately  down, 
prepared  to  transfix  the  pursuer  upon  her 
up-turned  beak.  But  luckily  the  peregrine 
diverts  her  firom  her  piurpose  by  a  sudden 
lurch,  and  the  ger-falcon  drops  upon  her 
prey,  which  she  seizes  with  fatal  velocity, 
the  peregrine  binding  to  its  fellow  at  the 
same  time.  The  three  birds,  now  twined 
and  convulsed  in  a  fearfiil  contest,  descend 
together  rapidly  to  the  earth. 

'*  To  horse ! "  cries  Hugh  Clark,  dashing 
into  the  river,  towards  the  place  where  the 
birds  were  hkely  to  drop.  Lucy  and  Lord 
Nevyl  were  already  in  their  saddles,  and 
across  the  river  before  the  astonished 
lookers-on  had  recovered  their  surprise 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  challenge.  Of 
course  Lady  Catherine,  and  the  two 
members  of  parliament  were  left  far 
behind,  while  the  sport  carried  their 
fiiends  into  a  remote  part  of  the  valley. 

Hugh  Clark  had  secured  the  heron  just 
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as  Lucy  and  Lonl  Nevyl  came  up;  and 
as  they  were  now  approaching  a  clos^^ 
defile  in  the  hills  where  pheasants  were 
to  be  found,  they  determined  upon  trying 
a  kestrel,  or  wind-hover,  which  was  then 
much  used  for  pheasant  hawking. 

Dismounting  again.  Lord  Nevyl  and 
Lucy  walked  forward,  while  Hugh  Clark 
selected  a  &vourable  spot  for  the  flight 
It  was  a  goige  in  the  steep  rocks,  out  of 
which  issued  a  water&ll,  the  river  tumbling 
and  foaming  through  the  dark  ravine 
below.  The  pheasants,  who  kept  the  open 
countrv,  were  often  to  be  found  here  on 
the  summits,  and  sometimes  lower  down, 
tempted  into  occasional  excursions  by  the 
stillness  and  solitude  of  the  place. 

The  young  lord  was  not  sorry  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  beautiful  heiress  of 
Lynton  Hall,  and  her  beauty  never  ap- 
peared so  resplendent  in  his  eyes  as  amidst 
such  scenes  as  these ;  her  singularly  pictu- 
resque dress  setting  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage  that  pure  colour  and  charming 
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frankness  of  expression^  which  had  never 
yet  been  deteriorated  by  the  &shionable 
excesses  of  a  town  life.  The  proximity  of 
his  residence  had  gradually  rendered  him 
an  intimate  at  Lynton  Hall,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  his  tastes  enabled  him  to  discover 
intellectual  merits  in  Lucy  Montagu,  which 
he  esteemed  even  beyond  her  beauty.  It 
was  not  at  all  surprising  that  Lord  Nevyl 
should  be  in  love  with  Lucy  Montagu ;  but  it 
was  very  surprising  that  he  did  not  know  it. 
There  is  a  curious  sophistry  in  certain 
minds,  by  which  they  contrive  to  mystify 
themselves  into  prolonged  dehght  through 
this  season  of  ambiguous  passion,  still 
loitering  dreamily  on  the  confines  of  self- 
confession,  which  they  continue  to  evade 
as  long  as  they  can,  by  one  deception  or 
another,  as  if  they  were  afraid  it  would 
all  of  a  sudden  put  an  end  to  their  delec- 
table doubts.  But  confessions  must  come 
at  last ;  and  they  often  come  at  very  unex- 
pected moments.  Sophists  of  this  class 
are  generally   surprised,  when  they  least 
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expect  it,  into  the  fiill  sense  of  their  own 
happiness. 

"  How  charming  is  the  solitude  of  this 
place  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  NevyL  "  Your 
fair  cousin  scarcely  appreciates  our  wild 
scenery." 

"How  can  she?"  replied  Lucy:  '*she 
has  lived  in  London  all  her  life ;  yet  she 
is  not  spoilt  by  it  She  has  such  delightr- 
fill  spirits,  and  is  so  natural  in  spite  of 
her  courtly  tastes." 

"  I  can  understand  her  character ;  but 
she  would  never  be  happy  out  of  the 
sphere  in  which  she  moves." 

''You  are  greatly  mistaken.  Lady  Ca- 
therine is  the  most  unselfish  of  all  persons. 
She  delights  in  conferring  happiness  on 
othejs.  But,  how  can  you  know  anything 
about  it?  We  are  all  enigmas,  and  must 
be  found  out  like  other  puzzles." 

"Not  all.  Miss  Montagu,"  said  Lord 
Nevyl,  with  a  tone  of  earnestness  which 
appeared  rather  unusual  to  Lucy  Montagu ; 
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'*at  least/'  he  continued,  ''one  fancies 
once  in  one's  life  that  one  has  found " 

"Oh!  one  fancies  a  thousand  things," 
interrapted  Lucy;  ''but  character  is  not 
to  be  solved  by  fancy." 

"  Then  what  is  the  key  to  this  exquisite 
mystery  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  Lucy,  laugh- 
ing at  the  odd  conceit,  "  keys  to  mysteries 
are  something  like  keys  to  locks,  and  every 
mystery  must  be  opened  by  its  own  key." 

"But  there  is  a  master-key,  to  which 
they  all  yield  alike." 

"  You  absolutely  make  me  curious.  Lord 
Nevyl ;  pray  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"  S)anpathy,  Miss  Montagu ;  before  which 
hearts  are  laid  open,  as  it  were,  by  a  touch 
of  enchantment."  He  ought  to  have  said 
"  love," — ^for  undeniably  that  was  what  he 
meant;  but  Lord  Nevyl  did  not  yet 
exactly  know  what  he  meant. 

"Oh!  people  may  have  sympathy  in 
common  pursuits,  and  yet  make  great  mis- 
takes in  extending  their  inferences,"    re- 
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turned  Lucy ;  **  but  the  argument  is  a  little 
too  subtle  for  me.  And  see,  Hugh  is  start- 
ing a  pheasant*** 

Lord  Nevyl  was  grievously  vexed  at  the 
interruption.  He  secretly  wished  all  the 
pheasants  in  England  safe  under  cover. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  refining  upon 
lost  opportunities.  Lucy  was  already  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge,  with  a  kestrel  clam- 
bering on  her  hand,  while  Hugh  was 
directing  her  attention  to  a  distant  spot, 
to  which  he  thought  he  had  traced  the 
flight  of  the  pheasant 

*'  It  will  presently  rise/*  said  Hugh ;  "  be 
wary." 

The  bird  rose  almost  at  the  moment ;  and 
it  was  not  until  Lucy  had  released  the 
kestrel,  which  mounted  with  that  singularly 
gracefiil  flight,  for  which  this  tiny  species 
is  so  remarkable,  that  they  discovered  the 
prey  to  be  a  heron,  and  not  a  pheasant 
The  disadvantage  was  great  between  the 
pursuer  and  the  pursued;  and  it  was 
curious  to  observe  how  swifUy  and  cou- 
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rageously  the  kestrel  ascended,  and  dis- 
tanced its  prey,  which,  hoping  to  elude 
the  pursuit,  kept  beating  about  in  the 
brown  shadow  of  the  rocks.  The  hinxied 
cry  in  the  air  of  pit,  pit,  pit,  evinced  the 
eagerness  of  the  hawk,  until  it  attained  its 
greatest  altitude  at  a  vast  height  above  the 
affrighted  heron,  when  the  sound  ceased. 
Lord  Nevyl,  apprehensive  of  losing  the 
bird,  notwithstanding  that  he  still  heard 
the  tingle  of  its  bells,  hurried  upon  a  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  to  lure  it  back, 
while  Lucy  prepared  a  second  kestrel  to 
be  in  readiness  in  case  of  need.  But  these 
precautions  were  unnecessary.  The  kestrel 
was  suspended  apparently  motionless  in  the 
air,  although  a  steady  observer,  accustomed 
to  this  peculiarity,  might  detect  a  slight, 
tremulous  quivering  of  the  wings,  by  which 
it  sustained  itself.  They  held  their  breath 
to  watch  the  issue.  Like  a  flash  from  the 
sun,  the  kestrel  darted  down,  and  struck 
its  prey.  The  execution  of  this  movement 
was  perfect.      Both   the  birds  were  now 
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struggling  in  the  water,  from  whence  they 
were  quickly  rescued  by  Hugh  Clark,  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  understood  his  part  of 
the  science  quite  as  well  as  the  kestrel 
herself. 

"We  have  lost  our  friends,**  said  Lucy, 
who,  very  provokingly,  seemed  to  become 
aware  of  the  fact  now  for  the  first  time. 
Lord  Nevyl  wished  all  the  friends,  as  a 
moment  before  he  had  wished  all  the 
pheasants,  safely  under  cover — anywhere 
but  in  his  way.  "We  had  better  rejoin 
them/'  she  added,  making  a  signal  for  the 
horses,  which  were  in  charge  of  a  servitor 
at  a  Uttle  distance. 

A  spectator  seeing  these  two  young 
people  riding  hastily  back  to  come  up  with 
their  party,  might  have  supposed  that  they 
were  very  anxious  to  escape  from  each 
other's  company.  A  part  of  the  way  there 
was  not  a  word  spoken,  and  when  they  did 
risk  a  little  conversation  it  was  reserved 
and  constramed.  There  might  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  guessing  at  the  thoughts  that 
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were  passing  through  Lord  Nevyl's  mind, 
taking  sundry  contradictory  shapes,  uncon* 
sciously  moulded  by  his  wayward  and 
poetical  temperament.  But  it  was  not 
quite  so  easy  to  speculate  on  Miss  Mon- 
tagu's thoughts.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  gathered  from  her  manner,  which  was 
most  tantalizingly  insotcciant.  The  enigma 
to  which  she  compared  her  sex  was  never 
more  vexatiously  represented  than  it  was 
by  Miss  Montagu  herself  during  that  short 
ride;  at  least  Lord  Nevyl  was  of  that 
opinion. 

They  found  their  friends  higher  up  the 
valley,  trying  some  hopeless  experiments 
with  two  or  three  hawks  which  had  been 
left  with  them  by  the  falconer.  Mr.  Piers 
Everington  had  been  cruelly  lacerated  by  a 
little  merlin,  which  he  had  incautiously 
unhooded,  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  without 
liberating  its  jesses  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Ever- 
ington was  in  no  httle  consternation  at 
having  lost  a  hobby,  which  he  had  suffered 
to  go  in  quest  of  game  on  its  own  account. 
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and  which  had  disappeared  amongst  the 
trees.  ^Miether  Hugh  Clark  ever  recovered 
the  hohbv  we  know  not,  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  muttered  an  infinite  variety  of  hard 
words  as  he  went,  swinging  his  lure,  in 
search  of  the  fugitive. 

These  little  caniretempg  brought  the 
hawking  to  a  stand-still;  and,  as  there 
was  no  concealing  the  etund  of  the  visitors 
from  London,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
to  suspend  the  sport  for  that  day,  and 
return  to  the  HalL  The  gallop  home  was 
cheering  enough.  Lady  Catherine  was  in 
florid  spirits,  and  threw  everybody,  except 
Lord  Newl,  into  ecstasies  with  her  brilliant 
wit  and  sinister  repartees.  Even  his  lord- 
ship felt  grateful  to  her  for  sparing  him 
the  necessity  of  talking. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock — a  clear  hour 
before  dinner  —  when  they  arrived  at 
Lynton  HalL  Little  time  enough  for 
maids  of  honour  and  Courtiers  to  make 
their  toilet&  But  Lord  Nevyl  required 
less  preparation;   nor  was  he  in  a  mood 
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to  fret  himself  over  details  of  that  kind. 
He  dressed  quickly,  with  an  uneasy  ner- 
vousness, and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room.  To  his  utter  astonishment,  Lucy 
Montagu  was  there  before  him. 

She  was  as  calm  as  ever — as  frank,  as 
lively,  and  even  more  lovely  than  usual. 
The  enigma  became  more  and  more  per- 
plexing to  Lord  Nevyl,  who  was  never 
so  embarrassed  before  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  The  inexplicable  self-posses- 
sion of  women ! 

Lucy  bantered  him  upon  the  celerity  of 
his  toilet.  She  was  unconscious  of  the 
greater  dispatch  with  which  she  had  dis- 
missed her  own !  But  he  was  too  much 
fluttered  to  perceive  the  advantage  this 
slight  oversight  threw  open  to  him. 

'*!  am  afraid  I  have  interrupted  you. 
Miss  Montagu,"  he  managed  to  say,  at  last, 
as  awkwardly  as  he  could  say  it  Lucy 
had  been  reading  a  large  folio,  bound  in 
vellum,  with  ponderous  clasps.  "What 
have  you  been  reading  ?  " 

VOL.   III.  H 
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•*  DiBTton,*  she  repfied — ^"  my  &voiirite 
Diayton.  They  say  he  is  only  a  bad  geo- 
srapher,  with  just  enough  of  jmaginatiop 
to  lead  him  astiay ;  but  I  love  his  fantaatir 
style,  and  the  sweet  glimpses  he  gives  us 
of  pastoral  romance." 

^  Your  unerring  taste  is  sure  to  detect 
the  beautiful  and  the  true,  even  in  the 
tangled  wiMemess  of  the  Poly olbion.  Dray- 
ton has  always  been  one  of  my  household 
divinities,  but  I  shall  prize  him  for  the 
future  more  highly  than  even" 

**  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  obliged  by  so 
dehcate  a  compliment,"  replied  Lucy,  with 
a  very  sunny  smile ;  ''but  it  is  quite  useless 
to  attempt  to  flatter  me  into  the  notion 
that  my  taste  is  a  criterion  in  such  matters. 
I  dare  say  Drayton  is  an  indifferent  poet 
enough.** 

^  But  it  is  possible.  Miss  Montagu,"  said 
Lord  Nevyl,  who  was  now  b^inning  to 
recover  his  composure  —  ''it  is  possible, 
even  if  your  taste  were  in  error,  which  it 
cannot  be,  that  still  I  might  like  Drayton 
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the    more,    because "     There    was    a 

tremulous  pause  on  the  word. 

*'  Because  ?  —  well  ? "  And  m  a  mis- 
chievous spirit  of  badinage  she  was  half- 
inclined  to  laugh. 

^'  I  mean/*  he  resumed^  "  that  one  can- 
not help  loving   everything  that  interests 

those    who '*    Miss    Montagu    hastily 

turned  over  half  a  dozen  leaves  all  at 
once. 

"  I  don't  like  his  Barons*  Wars/*  she 
interposed,  "  nor  his — "  She  tried  to  flut- 
ter over  a  few  more  leaves,  when  Lord  Ne- 
vyl  gently  arrested  her  hand.  It  trembled 
for  an  instant  in  his. 

"You  will  banish  me,  perhaps,  from 
your  presence  for  ever.  Miss  Montagu,  for 
my  presimiption ;  but — "  he  released  her 
hand — ^"I  cannot,  I  dare  not  any  longer 
dissemble  my  feelings.** 

"  My  Lord  Nevyl !  **  she  exclaimed, 
slightly  averting  her  head,  "  I  beg — " 

"  It  is  in  vain !  **  cried  Lord  Nevyl,  pas- 
sionately— **  in  vain  !      My  long  pent-up 

H  2 
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secret  has  found  utterance  at  last.  Pardon 
me  that  I  have  dared  to  love  yoiL  It  was 
not  your  heauty,  spiritual  and  radiant  as  it 
is,  for  which  alone  I  loved  you ;  but  that 
which  is  more  beautiful  than  beauty — ^that 
intellectual  grace  which  raised  you  nearer 
to  the  divine  nature.** 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  this,**  replied  Lucy ; 
"  it  is  so  strange — so  unexpected — ** 

''Yet  to  me  so  long  familiar!  And  I 
fancied  too,  that  you  must  have  seen  it — 
that  love  could  speak  tongue-tied.  How 
often  in  the  sununer  nights,  when  you  used 
to  sing  some  of  those  broken  lyrics  of  the 
old  troubadours,  I  £amcied,  in  the  tones  of 
your  voice,  a  sweet  spirit  responding  to  my 
silent  heart.  How  I  have  dreamed  of  the 
ftiture — ^the  felicity  of  realizing  the  mission 
of  the  affections.  This  thought  has  con- 
sumed me  day  and  night  Pardon — ^forgive 
the  passionate  devotion  you  have  inspired 
One  word— one  little  word  of  hope ! "  And 
flinging  himsetf  on  his  knees,  he  clasped 
the  powerless  hand  of  T^ucy  Montagu. 
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In  that  brief  moment  she  has  passed 
mto  a  new  state  of  existence.  Her  im- 
perial ynJl,  her  happy  caprices,  the  bright 
heedlessness  of  youth — ^what  have  become 
of  them?  Absorbed  in  the  one  new 
image  of  life — new,  startling,  confounding. 
It  is  the  first  time  the  thought  has  taken 
an  actual  form  in  her  imagination.  Her 
sense  of  things  becomes  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered. She  will  neither  desire  him 
to  hope  nor  despair.  She  needs  help 
and  direction  more  herself.  She  cannot 
answer;  she  will  think  —  think  of  what? 
Everything  is  changed.  She  is  no  longer 
the  being  of  fugitive  trifles — on  a  sudden 
the  half-formed  fantasies  of  her  mind 
assume  vital  shapes,  to  which  she  must 
give  grave  audience;  her  fairy  Ideal  has 
become  disenchanted  into  the  Real.  What 
is  to  come  of  this?  Does  she  love  any 
one  else  ?  No !  Does  she  love  at  all  ? 
It  is  the  crisis  of  her  life  —  this  perilous 
second  of  time. 

Fortunately    for    the  trembler,   a  step. 
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light,  quick,  and  buoyant,  echoes  on  the 


*'  My  cousin !  **  exclaims  Lucy,  tiying  to 
disengage  her  hand,  but  not  until  Lord 
Nevyl  has  impressed    it  with    a    fervent 


The  door  is  flung  open,  and  Lady  Ca- 
theiine  bounds  into  the  room. 
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II. 


ARRIVALS    AND    AUGURIES. 

Lynton  Hall  was  a  sumptuous  pile^ 
which  might  be  traced  back  to  small 
beginnings  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  En- 
larged and  embellished  from  time  to  time 
by  different  hands^  it  presented  a  singular 
and  fimtastic  specimen  of  that  wilful  con- 
fusion of  styles  which  prevailed  in  England 
down  to  a  much  later  day.  Moorish 
arches  and  Gothic  windows^  richly  crusted 
with  ornaments,  were  picturesquely  heaped 
upon  the  flat  surfaces  and  quaint  zigzags 
of  the  old  Saxon  architecture  ;  while 
Italian  terraces,  stepped  parterres,  em- 
broidered with  flowers,  and  transpicuous 
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alleys^  through  which  the  sun  played  at 
gambols  with  the  dancing  shadows,  com- 
pleted the  heterogeneous  but  costly  en- 
setnble. 

During  the  Interregnum^  Lynton  Hall^ 
in  common  with  all  other  country  man- 
sions, yielded  to  the  dismal  influence  of  the 
time.  It  was  kept  in  solid  repair,  but  that 
was  all.  The  fine  arts  had  nothing  to  do 
but  stand  still ;  there  were  no  accessions  to 
the  picture  gallery ;  no  new  statues,  foun- 
tains, or  garden  luxuries;  no  improve- 
ments, interior  or  exterior.  All  was  cold 
and  lifeless.  The  same  policy  that  abo- 
lished &ns,  feathers,  and  girdle  -  glasses, 
and  shut  up  the  playhouses,  had  also 
spell'bound  the  residences  of  the  gentry 
in  a  long  and  dismal  lethargy. 

The  Restoration  acted  like  enchantment 
upon  the  sleepers.  It  was  the  signal  of  a 
universal  release  firom  the  dreariness,  which 
sat  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
young  and  hopeful.  The  whole  popula- 
tion started  up  to  enjoy  the  national  holi- 
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day^  like  children  suddenly  released  from 
the  stupefaction  of  the  conventicle.  Lyn- 
ton  Hall  participated  in  the  general  re- 
joicing. 

Sir  Edmund  Montagu  was  a  puritan — 
&rm,  inflexible,  and  sincere.  The  nobler 
and  the  graver  elements  of  the  character 
belonged  to  him.  Lady  Montagu,  inherits 
ing  royaUst  principles  from  her  femily,  had 
sufficient  good  sense  to  suppress  their 
manifestation  under  the  Protectorate;  but 
the  death  of  Cromwell  dissolved  all  obli- 
gations of  that  kind,  and  rendered  the  re- 
sumption of  the  splendour  and  the  gaieties 
proper  to  her  station  a  matter  of  poKcy 
as  much  as  it  was,  on  her  part,  a  matter  of 
choice  and  feeling. 

The  chambers  of  the  hall  rang  with  the 
clamour  of  changes  befitting  the  altered 
spirit  of  the  period.  Artists  from  London, 
anticipating  the  advent  of  the  meretricious 
Verrio,  had  already,  with  exuberant  fancy, 
poured  out  a  whole  mythology  of  gods  and 
goddesses    upon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of 

h3 
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the  principal  rooms,  galleries,  and  stair- 
cases; and  the  poetry  of  invention  was 
tortured  into  endless  deformities  to  find 
oat  new  devices  for  emblems  and  portraits 
cut  in  pyramidal  yews  and  bosky  shrubs. 
The  long  walks  were  buttoned  up  with 
rows  of  pots  of  la  reme  Marguerite,  every 
verdant  niche  had  its  stone  nymph  or 
dryad  assigned  to  it,  and  every  vista  was 
closed  with  a  sparkling  fountain  or  a  clas- 
sical group.  Day  after  day  hei^  of  new 
things  arrived  from  London,  and  the  ladies' 
apartmoitB  were  literally  strewn  over  with 
flirting  hats,  marshal  gloves,  Colambor 
fims,  ai^twater,  May-dew,  and  French 
petticoats.  Sir  Edmund  did  not  consent  to 
this  revolution;  he  submitted  to  it,  or, 
rather,  he  tried  to  endure  it  Guests 
were  come,  and  more  were  coming,  and 
it  was  in  vain  to  resist  the  overwhelm- 
ing tide  of  change.  Christmas,  too,  was 
coming — the  traditional  season  of  English 
hos[Ntality  and  merry-making.  The  tran- 
quillity he  loved  was  shaken  to  its  centre. 
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There  was  no  repose  for  him  in  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  house.  The  echoes 
of  the  turmoil  followed  him  everywhere. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  the  incident 
just  related^  he  penetrated  through  a  levee 
of  foreign  artists  to  the  chamber  of  Lady 
Montagu^  and  found  her  busily  occupied 
inspecting  a  fresh  consignment  of  perfumes^ 
salves^  and  washes* 

''A  rare  tumult  this  mornings  madam/' 
he  exclaimed;  ^'when  may  I  look  fpr 
peace  ? " 

"Well,  well,"  replied  Lady  Montagu, 
**  it  is  nearly  over ;  but  positively  we  did 
require  a  httle  improvement,  it  is  so  long 
since  the  place  was  touched.  Besides," 
she  added,  trying  the  effect  of  a  good- 
natured  appeal  to  his  pride,  "you  would 
not  have  us  give  a  mean  reception  to  my 
niece.  Lady  Catherine,  and  Sir  Dudley 
Perrot,  and  the  other  court  people,  who 
are  to  spend  the  Christmas  with  us  ? " 

"  And  so,"  retorted  Sir  Edmund — "  and 
so,  because  your  niece,  a  maid  of  honour 
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—  save  the  mark! — and  some  jackdaw 
courtiers  are  about  to  make  profligate  revel 
in  our  house  in  the  solemn  Christmas  time, 
I  must  be  scared  in  my  retirement  by  a 
hurricane  of  feet  and  tongues,  as  if  Tar- 
tarus had  disgorged  its  demons  at  my 
gate!" 

'*  Nay,'*  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  "  you 
must  be  just  I  never  murmured  at  the 
painful  suppression  of  my  own  feelings, 
through  the  long  and  bitter  years  during 
which  the  friends  of  my  youth  were  ba- 
nished from  their  confiscated  homes,  and 
hunted  like  dogs.  Nor  do  I  triumph  now 
in  the  deliverance  that  has  come  to  pass ; 
I  only  ask  that  we  may  be  allowed  to 
resume  our  proper  position.  And  not  even 
this  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
others." 

"  Others  ? "  said  Sir  Edmund. 

"We  have  a  daughter,"  returned  Lady 
Montagu ;  "  you  would  not  sacrifice  her." 

**  I  would  have  her  in  all  things  worthy 
of  my  name." 
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^'And  of  our  rank  and  wealth/'  added 
Lady  Montagu. 

*'  Rank  and  wealth !  **  he  reiterated ;  "  by 
what  signs  do  you  judge  of  our  rank  and 
wealth  ?  ** 

'*  By  the  ample  dowry  I  brought  you," 
she  rephed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "and 
these  broad  lands." 

The  gloom  darkened  on  his  features, 
while  he  demanded,  "  To  what  does  this 
lead?" 

*'  Have  you  not  observed  of  late,"  she 
answered,  hesitatingly,  *'  the  frequent  visits 
of  Lord  Nevyl  ? " 

"  Lord  Nevyl ! "  cried  Sir  Edmund,  in  a 
tone  of  crushing  contempt. 

'*  It  is  scarcely  just,"  returned  the  fair 
advocate,  "  to  quarrel  with  his  title.  You 
received  honours  yourself  from  the  hand 
of  the  Protector.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  only 
my  own  suspicion, — ^although  I  confess  I 
think  such  an  alliance -" 

"  Because  he  is  a  lord ! " 

"  No,  not  that ;  but  because  he  is  every 
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way    worthy    of   Lucy^  and  because  his 
estates  lie  close  to  our  own." 

''And  you  would  prudently  consolidate 
them?  Keep  within  your  own  province, 
good  housewife.  It  is  a  wise  and  needfiil 
caution.  I  would  have  my  blood  spread — 
healthily  drawn  out  in  distant  air,  not 
bound  up  in  a  ring  fence.  Has  Lucy 
spoken  to  you  of  this  ?  "  he  inquired  vnth 
a  searching  look. 

"  Never,"  replied  Lady  Montagu. 

"  Nor  you  to  her  ? "  he  demanded. 

"  Never." 

*'  Then  keep  your  counsel  locked  up  in 
your  own  breast  We  must  have  speech 
again  upon  this  clever  suspicion  of  yours. 
Hearken  to  the  din  of  footsteps — nM>re 
visitors — ^more  lords  and  peacocks  ? " 

It  was  as  he  anticipated.  More  visitors 
were  arriving,  and  their  approach  was  an- 
nounced by  a  bevy  of  bedizened  lacqueys, 
whose  clamorous  entry  made  a  greater 
uproar  than  that  of  their  masters.  Lady 
Catherine,  through  whose  introduction  or 
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invitation  most  of  the  court  people  were 
attracted  to  the  tranquil  shades  of  Lynton^ 
entered  the  room  to  communicate  the  in- 
telligence^ just  as  Sir  Edmund  had  uttered 
his  imprecation  against  the  peacocks. 

She  saw  he  was  angry^  but  her  brilliant 
spirits  and  high  breeding  were  not  to  be  put 
out  by  other  people's  ill  temper. 

"  They  are  comings  dear  Lady  Montagu ! " 
she  exclaimed^  running  over  caressingly  to 
her  aunt. 

"Who?"  inquired  Sir  Edmund,  in  a 
freezing  tone  of  discouragement ;  but  his 
harsh  reproof  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
lively  maid  of  honour. 

'*  Who  ?  Some  of  the  choicest  beaux 
and  gallants,  of  course ;  gentlemen  of  the 
privy  chamber " 

"And  ladies  of  the  privy  chamber?" 
interrupted  the  questioner. 

"  No — ^no  ladies." 

"Well,  there's  some  grace  in  that," 
resumed  Sir  Edmund;  "but  if  I  must 
receive  these  people,  pray.  Lady  Catherine^ 
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enfigfaten  me  upon  their  names  and  qualn 


''Well,  thore  is  Mr.  Giles  Moreton,  a 
poet,  who  has  written  verses  <m  his  ma- 
jesty's  restoration,  a  great  finYourite  with 
tiie  king;  and  Mr.  Plympton,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  his  chocolate  coat,  lined 
with  rose-coloured  silk,  and  his  lisp ;  Pet- 
tii^;al,  a  beau  of  the  first  water,  who  is 
said  to  consmne  more  carnation  ¥rash  and 
Spanish  paper  than  the  whole  four  women 
actors,  boarded  by  Davenant,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  and — and — Sir  Dudley  Perrot" 

''A  goodly  company !*"  exclaimed  Sir 
Edmund,  with  a  groan.  ''And  who  may 
this  Dudley  Perrot  be  ?  " 

"Sir  Dudley!  My  court  fool.  You 
shall  be  my  confessor,"  she  added  with  a 
mmBee  prepeiue,  eficiting  a  still  deeper 
groan  firom  Sir  Edmund,  at  the  ghostly 
oflke  she  ass^ed  him.  "  Sir  Dudley  is  a 
loTer  of  mine,  pow  motley !  He  is  a  sort 
of  country  squire — as  ignorant  of  town 
lifr  as  one  of  his  own  great  Flemish  horses. 
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yet  aping  it  at  all  points^  like  a  monkey. 
His  father^  who  was  in  some  kind  of  trade^ 
expended  a  fortune  in  the  service  of  the 
king — and  so^  by  way  of  a  set-off^  his 
majesty  knighted  the  fool.'' 

'*A  royal  way  of  paying  his  majesty's 
debts ! ''  ejaculated  Sir  Edmund. 

*'  But  you  must  not  suppose/'  continued 
Lady  Catherine^  *'  that  I  invited  Sir  Dudley. 
The  truth  is,  he  followed  me.  He  follows 
me  everywhere,  like  my  shadow.  One 
wants  a  motley,  you  know,  to  play  off 
one's  humours — so  we  must  be  civil  to  the 
poor,  harmless  popinjay.  But,  dear  Lady 
Montagu,  you  and  Sir  Edmund  must 
hasten  to  receive  them  ;  "  and  she  ran  on, 
with  a  vivacity  that  fairly  overthrew  the 
gravity  of  Sir  Edmund,  until  she  hurried 
them  both  out  of  the  room,  to  meet  the 
approaching  guests  at  the  door. 

The  three  first-mentioned  gentlemen 
made  their  appearance  in  succession,  and 
were  received  with  a  ceremonious  formahty, 
in  which  the  true  courtesy  of  the  host  was 
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ao  less  aqipaitent  than  his  puritan  coldness. 
Sv  DndleY  lemamed  behind.  He  hung 
imA  m  the  avenoe  to  a^^ust  his  sword  and 
nflfes,  and  to  pot  on  an  elaborate  periw^ 
which  his  Talet  carried  in  a  bandbox.^ 
Hmnnp  satisfied  himself,  by  a  careful  reTiew 
of  his  person  in  a  pocketr^ass,  that  his 

perfect,  he  adTanced  to   the 
with  a  grand  swimming  air  which 


pvodnoed  infinite  merriment  amongst  the 
people  aflwnniiled  withm.  Even  Sir 
Kdimmd  could  hardly  suppress  a  smfle 
ift  the  first  gHmpsp  of  the  attitudes  into 
whidi  he  managed  to  distort  his  grotesque 


TW  goests  had  already  gone  forward, 
and  Sir  Edmund  and  Lady  Montagu  still 
kng^red  at  the  entrance,  when  their  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  person  of  an  aged 


m  an,  apfmftch  to  one  of 

m31  cdM  W%  Atouh^  from  the 

the  gallants  med  to  pat 

tkiimilm  at  the 
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man  who  stood  at  the  extremity  of  the 
terrace,  apparently  solicitmg  then*  notice 
by  strenuous  gesticulations.  Hugh  Clarke, 
who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  bestow- 
ing a  philosophical  lesson  on  one  of  his 
hounds,  ordered  the  ill-clad  supplicant  to 
be  gone  about  his  business;  when  Sir 
Edmund,  rebuking  the  falconer's  harsh- 
ness, advanced,  with  Lady  Montagu  on 
his  arm,  to  inquire  into  the  old  man's 
necessities.  There  was,  at  least,  that  one 
vital  virtue  in  his  repubUcan  creed,  that 
it  recognized  the  claims  of  manhood  in  the 
poor  as  well  as  in  the  rich. 

The  man  was  an  ancient  pensioner,  who 
had  long  subsisted  on  the  bounty  of  the 
family,  and  who  enjoyed  a  sort  of  reputa- 
tion amongst  the  common  people  for  his 
skill  in  casting  nativities  and  telling  for- 
tunes— ^practices  which  at  that  time  were 
in  high  estimation  even  amongst  the  edu- 
cated classes. 

"One  word  in  your  ear,"  hoarsely 
whispered  the  mendicant. 
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**A&  many  as  you  wiU,"  cried  Sir 
Edmund,  who,  without  being  what  is 
called  superstitious,  desired  rather  to  con- 
ciliate than  to  provoke  people  of  his  stamp 
— ^^'what  fortune  is  in  the  wind  to-day, 
good  Master  Sachell  ?  * 

^  Dl-fcHtune.  I  came  to  warn  you.  Be- 
ware ! — beware ! " 

''Tut — tut.  You  must  not  alarm  Lady 
Montagu.* 

''  I  teD  you  to  beware,  Edmund  Montagu. 
Duiger,  and  evil,  and  woe  hover  over  your 
house." 

''li^liat  means  this?"  demanded  Lady 
Montagu,  flushed,  and  not  a  little  terrified 
at  the  strange  intelligence. 

**  Mere  fimtasy,"  replied  Sir  Edmund, 
hastily,  scowling  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
pnophet. 

^  No— a  fiving  truth,''  uttered  the  men- 
dicant, in  a  still  deeper  voice*  ''  You  will 
heed  mv  words  hereafter.  Beware  who 
comes  into  your  house,  and  ii^ho  goes  out 
Beware,  Edmund  Montagu !  " 
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'*  No  more  of  this,"  cried  Sir  Edmund. 

''As  I  have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to 
hear,"  persisted  the  mendicant,  "  I  saw  and 
heard — ^not  in  a  vision — ^but  the  living " 

"  The  beggar's  brain  is  crazed,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Edmund,  fiercely  drawing  Lady 
Montagu  at  the  same  moment  towards  the 
house.  "  Begone,  knave !  and  practise 
your  sorceries  elsewhel-e." 

The  mendicant  turned  and  moved  slowly 
away.  Lady  Montagu  was  fascinated  to 
the  spot,  and  continued  to  gaze  after  him, 
while  at  every  step,  he  looked  back  with 
haggard  emotion  to  reiterate  the  terrible 
warning.  His  receding  figure,  tall  and 
macilent,  and  clad  in  ominous  black,  pre- 
sented to  her  afinghted  imagination  the 
aspect  of  a  messenger  of  fate ;  and  as  she 
passed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  the  one 
appalling  word,  "  Beware  !  "  struck  like  a 
knell  upon  her  he^rt. 
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A   DAAVING-BOOX   AFTUL  THE    RESTOEATION. 

Teeee  is  a  greal  moTement  in  Lynton 
Hall :  a  gadierii]^  oi  company,  a  ^lagrling 
ooDCOTDTse  of  guests.  V^ges  in  rich  fiyeries 
fin  the  Testibnle;  and  a  cavalcade  of 
coaches,  most  of  diem  drawn  hj  six  barbs, 
make  a  brave  stir  in  the  old  avenue. 
There  is  a  grand  reception  at  Lynton  Hall 
to-Qigfat,  including,  in  addition  to  the  visi- 
tors fiom  comt,  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
surnmnding  coontrr. 

The  drawing-room,  voluptuously  deco- 
rated, and  hung  at  dther  extremity  with 
purple  serge  bound  with  gik  leather,  is 
like  a  sceoe  of  enchantment.     A  flood  of 
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light  streams  down  on  all  sides  from 
innumerable  painted  lamps^  multiplied 
every  instant  into  ten  thousand  flashing 
rays,  scintillating  from  the  jewelled  cos* 
tumes  of  the  crowd. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  apartment  affords 
ample  space  for  the  various  amusements  of 
all.  Groups  of  dancers  occupy  one  end,  and 
small  parties  are  scattered  over  the  other, 
engrossed  in  a  variety  of  pastimes.  In  one 
place  there  is  a  constellation  of  bright  fa^es 
gathered  round  a  table  enjoying,  to  their 
hearts'  content,  the  merry  fright  of  a  little 
linnet,  ringing  Whittington  (as  it  was 
called) — the  poor  bird  being  imprisoned 
for  the  purpose  in  a  cage,  on  the  top  of 
which  were  arranged  a  number  of  bells, 
which  rang  Whittington  as  *he  sprang 
about,  trying  to  escape  from  the  tingling 
music  produced  by  his  own  motions.  In 
other  places,  gentlemen  are  engaged  in 
lansquenet  and  ombre  ;  some  are  employ^ 
in  the  fashionable  relaxation  of  building 
houses  with  cards  :  and  sundry  little  circles 
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a»  Cfx^  ir.  Errfr  games  of  £(Hfeit5»  so 
xi..::b  zi  v:ciie  at  comt,  eroedally  diat 
rsT'ii ;-Ji>  r^rr-lexirr,  *•  I  loTe  mv  love  frilh 
a:i  A,*  vLxh  Tields  so  rnanv  excuses  for 
ti>f  -mj::  iLZsl  ziZ2intrY  of  the  beaux ;  and 
u^  ^zrfjl  r:.rsp,  called  •*  Hunt  the  S%kt." 
Trnr  L&ir  Caxherine  and  her  fiur  cousin 
bare  dravn  rc-und  tbem  a  crowd  of  gal- 
li^is.  LucT  Montagu  is  dressed  snnfdy, 
r-u:  fjzzLj^  in  wtiiie  satin,  looped  up  with 
pr^rk.  ber  brl^t  brown  ringlets,  without 
^nj  omaznentSy  flowing  in  prolusion  orer 
ber  sh>u^ieT&  The  maid  ct  honour  is 
50':i>c^rhat  more  elaboraldly  attired  in  a 
peach -co!  :ured  bodice,  lavishly  brocaded^ 
ftting  tiiititiT  to  the  shape,  apok  down  the 
Cr>nt«  aDd  ^stened  with  fariDiantSy  a  delicate 
Lacie  tocker  peepii^  over  its  snowy  round 
ak^T^e.  Sbe  seems  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  costliness  of  that  sweep  of  lustrous 
sClu  shoTt,  fiill,  and  pioliBely  plaited,  and 
those  puffed  sleeres^  gadiered  high  up  in 
finont  with  clusters  of  diamonds;,  showing, 
under  a  fidl  of  die  finest  cambric,  trimmed 
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vnth  lace,  one  of  the  daintiest  arms  in  the 
world.  Her  dark  hair  floats  in  long  tresses 
over  her  bosom,  and  is  further  enhanced  by 
a  garniture  of  diamonds,  and  a  dazzling 
flutter  of  '*  heart-breakers,*'  disposed  with 
consummate  art. 

Mr.  Giles  Moreton  was  paying  a  thou- 
sand immeaning  compliments  to  Lady 
Catherine.  He  said  that  Crashaw  must 
have  seen  her  in  a  vision  when  he 
spoke  of, — 

"  Tresses  that  weur 
Jewels  but  to  declare 
How  much  themselves  more  preciooB  are  1" 

*'  Nonsense !  '*  exclaimed  Lady  Cathe- 
rine ;  ''  never  quote  poets  to  me.  There  is 
not  a  lurking  flattery  in  one  stanza  that  I 
will  not  match  with  a  piece  of  downright 
insolence  in  another.  Suckling  settles  the 
question  at  once  with  a  most  honourable 
candour, — 

'  There 's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call, 
It  is  mere  cozenage  alL' 
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What  think  vou  of  that,  Pettmgal  ?  *  ^e 
added,  as  the  fop  advanced  with  a  mincing 
air.  Beao  Pettingal  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  butterflies  of  his  day,  and 
came  out  on  this  occasion  with  surpassing 
absuTvlitT,  in  a  slashed  suit  of  amber- 
coloured  velvet,  and  gigantic  sQver  buttons, 
an  enormous  peruke,  an  inunense  laced 
steinkerk,  a  huge  sword-knot,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  ribands  of  various  colours,  stream- 
ing fxm  all  available  points  on  his  breast, 
kuces,  and  shoulders. 

*•  Odds  life ! "  quoth  he,  aping  the  ^vourite 
excLaaiatfon  of  his  Majesty — ^''your  lady- 
ship is  nght.  There  is  no  feith  to  be  placed 
in  poets ;  the  only  true  exponents  of  beauty 
ar^  the  painteis." 

••Tne  alternative  is  questionable,  Mr. 
Pcttir.ptir  cried  Lucy,  **  for  the  painter  too 
n\viuti;t:y  runs  into  the  extremes  of  gross- 
Hvss  or  affcctarion.  He  rarely  ventures  on 
the  ivtr?-.L  without  exposng  his  want  of  true 

^te  by  Sv^nie  ludicrous  exa^eration.** 

A  simper  ran  through  the  group.     Lely 
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and  Kneller  were  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  court  flatterers — ^the  former  from  the 
luscious  redundancies  of  his  pencil,  and 
the  latter  from  the  refinement  of  his  wit, 
which  added  a  personal  interest  to  his  re- 
putation as  an  artist.  The  courtiers  evi- 
dently thought  this  judgment  of  Miss  Mon- 
tagu's somewhat  dangerous,  but  Lord 
Nevyl,  who  was  close  at  her  side,  came 
gallantly  to  the  rescue. 

''Miss  Montagu's  criticism  is  unanswer- 
able," he  observed;  ''take  Lely  for  example 
— ^he  is  not  merely  wanton  but  fantastical. 
He  has  a  marvellous  hand  for  draperies, 
but  then  he  seldom  knows  what  to  do 
with  them ;  and  his  most  charming  nymphs 
are  to  be  found  reposing  in  brocade  on 
green  hillocks,  or  trailing  their  embroideiy 
through  swamps  or  sheep-walks."  The 
justice  of  the  remark  was  irresistible,  and 
elicited  an  universal  titter. 

While  desultory  conversations  of  this 
kind  were  going  forward  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  servants  were  moving  about 
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amongst  the  guests  with  trays  of  agreeable 
beverages:  and  even  the  most  delicate  of 
the  ruffled  gallants  paused  in  their  badinage 
to  sip  rosa  solis^  usquebaugh^  or  flip,  or  to 
linger  gracefiilly  over  a  tart  and  whipt 
syllabub.  The  progress  of  these  delectable 
luxuries  broke  up,  for  an  interval,  the  Uttle 
knots  of  talkers,  and  gave  a  temporary 
diversion  to  the  gentlemen,  who  speedily 
became  scattered  over  the  room. 

The  group  round  Lucy  and  Lady 
Catherine  was  gradually  dispersed,  even 
Lord  Nevyl  being  carried  away  by  the 
general  movement  While  the  cousins, 
thus  left  together,  were  freely  discussing 
between  themselves  the  topics  suggested  by 
the  scene,  they  were  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  whom  they  had  not 
noticed  before,  passing  slowly  through  the 
crowd,  apparently  towards  the  place  where 
they  were  seated.  His  deportment  was 
stern  dlid  severe,  while  his  dark  and  faded 
attire  contrasted  strangely  with  the  gay 
colours  and  sumptuous  apparel  of  the  rest 
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of  the  guests.     The  cousins  observed  his 
motions  with  curiosity. 

'^  Do  you  know  him  ? "  inquired  Lady 
Catherine. 

*^  No,"  answered  Lucy ;  *'  he  is  certainly 
unbidden,  whoever  he  may  be,  or  he  would 
never  make  his  appearance  in  such  a 
costume.*' 

*'Yet  he  has  the  air  of  a  gentleman,*' 
cried  Lady  Catherine ;  *'  a  likely  fellow, 
well-formed,  almost  handsome  ;  somewhat 
soiled,  to  be  sure — a  little  the  worse  for 
the  wear,  and,  perhaps,  for  want  of  a  change 
— ^but  still  a  gentleman.*' 

'*  He  comes  towards  us,"  said  Lucy,  "  he 
is  absolutely  going  to  speak  to  us." 

The  strange  visitor  approached,  and, 
making  an  obeisance  to  Lady  Catherine, 
addressed  her  in  a  tone  of  perfect  good- 
breeding.     ^'  A  gallant  scene,  fair  mistress." 

"For  gallants,  truly,"  replied^^  Lady 
Catherine,  with  a  slightly  haughty  curl  of 
her  pretty  lip. 

''  I  scarcely  expected  to  see  so  rich  a 
company  in  Lynton,"  observed  the  stranger. 


Lfrar  a  racse.  ^^^^^  no  nodre  of  the  tait 
•*Y:-:i  did  r.c  ?    And  wfar  noC,  may  I 


•^  ^'^^^  T  ?  Because.*'  said  the  stranger, 
wit!i  a  £ii:ic  e^.  rt  at  viiracitT,  **  I  thought 
V  zfi  were  aZ  Pcrrtjus  here.** 

•*  He  cTide-tly  thVifcs  he   is  addressmg 

t:cl**   wii?rtrr»rd   Ladv   Cithcrine    to    her 

•  ^  • 

ci:c5l:i  :  **  leave  tin  to  me.*  And  she 
nised  her  T::ce»  and  continued:  ** Puritans? 
Y.'C  are  ini^caken.     I  am  a  stanch  rojalst.'* 

**  Yo.i  are  f     Amaamicxit  !* 

•^  I  >ee  nochir^  Terr  amazhig  in  it,"  she 
replird;  '*vou  are  a  rojalist,  too,   I   pre- 


sume ? 


**  Yes,  an  unfortunate  one.  I  hare  lost 
ET.T  e^itare,  or,  at  least,  been  kept  out  of  it 
br  mv  loTjItv,  wh3e  vou "^ 

"^^TiiIe  I  hare  been  preserved  by  my 
loyalty  in  mine,'*  she  interrupted ;  adding, 
in  her  own  thoughts,  that  if  it  would  help 
her  to  a  holier  estate  she  should  be  still 
more  oblijred  to  it. 

The   visitor  gazed    earnestly  upon  the 
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beautiful  form  before  him.  Lady  Catherine 
was  not  easily  subdued  by  earnest  looks, 
but  she  felt  that  she  had  never  before  en- 
countered an  expression  so  thrilling  as  that 
which  filled  his  eyes  while  he  gazed  upon 
her.  The  silence  that  succeeded  perplexed 
her  excessively,  but  she  was  opportunely 
relieved  by  her  court  fool.  Sir  Dudley 
Perrot,  who  came  up  with  a  jaunty  leer  on 
his  face,  just  in  time  to  enable  her  to  re- 
cover her  composure.  Sir  Dudley's  figure 
was  a  caricature  in  itself;  his  glittering 
buckles,  and  pink  stockings,  his  flirting- 
glass,  and  his  forest  of  ciu'ls,  and  the 
excess  of  tawdry  jewellery  and  rich  tissues 
which  he  had  contrived  to  collect  about 
his  person,  betrayed  the  vulgarity  of  his 
low  ambition,  which  took  delight  in  trans- 
cending the  worst  taste  of  the  tavern 
braggart  and  box-lobby  fop.  To  drown 
the  stench  of  the  tobacco,  in  which  he 
indulged  to  the  height  of  the  fashionable 
vice,  he  was  drenched  in  perfumes,  and 
scented  the  room  like  a  civet  cat. 
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Interposing  between  the  unknown  visitor 
and  Lady  Catherine,  he  stooped  down  to 
speak  to  her,  with  a  familiarity  which  was 
instantly  punished  by  the  uplifted  fan,  with 
which  she  sheltered  herself  from  his  rude- 
ness. The  stranger  measured  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  a  glance  of  inefikble  con- 
tempt, without  altering  his  position,  until 
Sir  Dudley,  dismayed  by  so  unexpected 
a  reception,  slimk  back  into  the  crowd. 

At  this  instant  Sir  Edmimd  Montagu 
approached.  He  had  not  observed  his  new 
visitor  before,  and  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  stranger  so  unceremoniously  garbed  ex- 
cited his  astonishment.  Lady  Catherine, 
with  instinctive  tact  softened  the  reception 
which  she  anticipated  Sir  Edmund  would 
have  given  a  decayed  royalist  under  such 
unpropitious  circumstances,  by  volunteer- 
ing to  introduce  him. 

"  A  stranger.  Sir  Edmund — Sir  Edmund 
Montagu.'* 

The  visitor  turned  full  upon  the  host. 
His  face  had  undergone  a  sensible  change. 
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The  colour  forsook  his  cheeks,  and  then 
returned,  and  fled  again.  His  eyes  dilated, 
and  his  lips  trembled. 

''I  bid  you  welcome,  sir,"  said  Sir 
Edmund. 

"Welcome  to  Lynton!  Thank  you — 
thank  you ! "  rephed  the  visitor,  in  a  low, 
agitated  voice. 

"Your  name,  sir?"  inquired  Sir  Ed- 
mund, "  I  believe  I  have  not  the  hon- 
our  " 

You  forget  me  ? " 

Forget  you ! "  echoed  Sir  Edmund. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  continued 
the  stranger:  "stranger  thing's  have  hap- 
pened, and  stranger  still  may  happen  yet." 

"Do  you  know  this  gentleman?"  said 
Sir  Edmund,  turning  to  his  niece. 

"I  do  not  remember,"  she  replied, 
"  having  seen  him  before." 

The  stranger  moved  a  few  paces  away, 
out  of  hearing  of  the  ladies.  Sir  Edmimd 
followed  him,  like  one  under  the  influence 
of  a  spell. 
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"Sir  Edmund  Montagu,'*  said  he,  "this 
is  not  a  place  for  explanations.  Give  me 
private  audience,  where  we  shall  be  free 
from  interruption.  Alone — we  must  be 
alone ! " 

The  warning  which  had  been  so  mys- 
teriously conveyed  to  him  by  the  old 
mendicant,  now,  for  the  first  time,  flashed 
across  Sir  Edmund's  memory.  Could  this 
intruder  be  concerned  in  it  ? 

"What  is  your  business  with  me,  that 
I  should  grant  this  meeting  r  he  inquired, 
scanning  the  person  of  the  stranger;  "I 
know  you  not" 

"I  am  unarmed,"  replied  the  other, 
calmly ;  "  you  perceive — ^a  civilian,  and  by 
no  means  in  condition  to  do  you  personal 
mischief,"  he  added,  while  a  cold  smile 
rippled  over  his  features. 

"Do  you  threaten  me,  sir,  in  my  own 
house  ?  "  demanded  Sir  Edmimd,  betraying 
the  apprehensions  he  was  so  anxious  to 
conceal. 

"  Threaten   you  in   your  own   house ! " 
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repeated  the  other ;  "  surrounded  by  your 
well-fiimished  guests  and  retainers  —  a 
single  man^  without  arms  !  You  mock  me. 
Sir  Edmund  Montagu.  Do  you  refuse 
this  interview  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  do  ?  " 

"  Then  you  must  abide  the  consequences. 
I  demand  a  private  meeting,  for  your  sake, 
not  for  my  own.  For  your  sake.  Sir  Ed- 
mund," he  repeated,  laying  increased 
emphasis  on  the  expression. 

*^For  my  sake!  The  proceeding  is 
strange — inexplicable.  I  will  trust  you, 
sir,  but — "  and  he  still  hesitated — ''you 
must  clear  up  this  mystery.  Follow  me," 
and  Sir  Edmund  went  towards  the  door. 

The  stranger  turned  to  the  cousins,  who 
were  considerably  interested  in  the  dumb- 
show  of  the  abrupt  dialogue,  and  making 
a  gracefiil  bow,  followed  Sir  Edmund  out 
of  the  room. 

Lady  Catherine's  wonder  at  this  sudden 
retreat  was  heightened,  rather  than  abated, 
by  Lucy's  declaration,  that  she  never  saw 


irr  iiZLittr  Ji:»:i  *c  zc^iafted  befoi^.  Her 
^..*~-<^i:  ^  nTTkasTT  was  tanlaliird  to  die 
inii«.?n:  ^cr*c:i  x  e^zzinioce^  and  she  re- 
>  •'^t-L  -:  fii  ne  iriTstiCTT  as  soon  as  tbe 


Tie    r:rz*f^:<a§  iie^el  did  not  break  op 

in  tl  I  iiic  pKC  T^.iir.^ghi,     Lady  Catherine 

.rL:-£  :n.  ^Taii.  trrrctA  the  assembly  for 

•r  Z-iizi  zni  izii  lie  sAxaugiT;   neither  of 

r»fn  rf.snrei::^£  f:c  the  lemaiDder  of  the 


I  • 
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IV. 


THE    UNBIDDEN   GUEST. 

*'You  forget  me?'*  said  the  stranger,  as 
he  strode  into  the  old  Kbrary  after  Sir 
Edmund,  who,  carefully  closing  the  door, 
motioned  him  to  a  seat 

Sir  Edmund  pushed  aside  a  cresset  lamp 
which  burned  on  the  table  between  them, 
and  gazed  earnestly  into  his  face.  ^'As 
I  look  at  you,  dim  remembrances  come 
back  upon  me,"  he  observed.  "  Be  brief. 
We  are  out  of  the  reach  of  interruption 
here — your  name  ? — your  business  ?  " 

"  They  are  one,"  returned  the  other. 
"  My  name  is  Walter  Stanley," 

''Walter  Stanley!"  ejaculated  Sir  Ed- 
mund,  with  a  wild  and  incredulous  glare. 
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■"Y:c  bive   zLzi   seen   me  since  I  was 
a   zr-r,  inii   I  Live  nassed  dnoa^  a  life 
c  Liri-lirp  Since.     I:  s  not  renr  astonisb- 
irc-  iner  alL  tiar  yoa  should  forget  me." 

•"  I  recrcnise  seme  resemblance  in  vour 
lin-ein-ents'*  said  Sir  Edmimd,  ''but  it  is 
such  as  Tr.:.:>.t  be  common  to  many  men. 
I  w-Z  n>rat  T.::i  with  no  discourtesv.  Your 
r-Lir^e  ni^v  be  Walter  Stanley — there  are, 
d-:u:tles>^  a  hui>lred  Walter  Stanleys;  but 
the  b-r-y  of  wh.-^m  you  speak  is  dead !" 

-  Yet  was  be  identified  only  a  few  davs 
pkist  hj  one  of  your  own  pensioners.^ 

•^SdohrU!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  "he 
identiSed  you  ?  A  conspiracy — a  base 
imposition.  Haye  a  care,  sir,  how  you 
proceed  any  further  in  this  business !  " 

**  It  was  not  my  desire,"  said  Stanley, 
"to  be  recognised  by  any  person  in  this 
neigfabourfaood  untfl  I  had  first  commu- 
nicated with  you;  but  some  men  baye 
quicker  eyes  than  others.  The  mendicant 
knew  me  at  a  glance." 

*'  And  upon  this  eyidence " 
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"  No,  I  stand  here  upon  legal  proof. 
Listen  to  me  calmly.  You  have  flung  a 
vile  imputation  upon  me.  No  more  of  that, 
for  my  blood,  long  fevered  by  wrongs,  is 
hot,  and  may  master  my  discretion.  Com- 
mand your  passion,  and  hear  me." 

"  You  sue  for  hearing  fairly,"  said  Sir 
Edmund;  ''but  still  be  cautious  in  your 
utterance." 

"  For  upwards  of  a  century.  Sir  Edmimd 
Montagu,  Lynton  Hall  was  the  seat  of  the 
Stanleys.  The  armorial  eagle  still  looks 
down  from  its  mural  escutcheon.  It  is 
now  twelve  years  since  they  were  expelled 
from  their  home,  from  their  country,  and 
reduced  to  beggary." 

''The  hand  of  Heaven,"  interposed  Sir 
Edmund,  "smote  them  down  for  their 
sacrilegious  defence  of  an  impious  t3rranny." 

"  And  the  hand  of  heaven,"  said  Stanley, 
"has  raised  them  up  again  to  re-assert 
their  rights.  Be  patient,  and  listen.  My 
father,  devoted  to  that  cause  which  you 
denoxmce,  raised  three  regiments  for  the 
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king;  his  house^  this  house^  was  thrown 
open  to  the  cavaliers  during  the  horrors 
of  the  civil  war ;  he  would  have  poured  out 
his  heart's  blood  as  freely  as  he  expended 
his  treasure  in  that  sacred  service.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  When  regicide  crowned 
the  last  demoniac  triumph  of  a  godless 
rebellion,  my  father's  name  was  proclaimed, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated.  He 
shared  that  destiny  with  others,  and  he 
bore  it  with  what  resignation  he  might 
The  prolonged  misery  of  siege,  and  battle, 
and  privation,  had  already  destroyed  my 
mother;  there  was  nothing  left  to  him  in 
this  world  but  his  only  son,  Walter  Stanley, 
who  now J*  Overcome  by  strong  emo- 
tion, the  speaker  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  Sir  Edmund  awaited  the  sequel 
in  profound  silence. 

He  continued :  "  My  father  left  England. 
He  was  compelled ;  his  friends  were  nume- 
rous, but  as  powerless  and  helpless  as  he 
was  himself.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  that 
I  should  receive  an  English  education,  and 
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he  left  me  behind,  under  the  guardianship 
of  one  who  was  bound  to  him  by  many 
ties  of  gratitude ;  and  while  you.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Montagu,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
my  rightful  inheritance,  conferred  upon  you 
by  the  Usurper,  I,  the  heir  of  Lynton,  was 
doomed  to  the  penury  of  an  hmnble  roof, 
gathering  such  niggard  knowledge  as  my 
scanty  opportimities  afforded,  and  eking 
out  the  crust  of  bitter  poverty  imder  a 
false  name,  as  if  I  were  the  son  of  a  crimi- 
nal. That  was  the  justice — ^that  was  the 
mercy,  of  Cromwell." 

"  It  was  the  public  necessity,"  exclaimed 
Sir  Edmund,  *'  which  demanded  such  sac- 
rifices. You  blame  Cromwell  for  cruelties 
which  were  forced  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
versal cry  of  the  people.  Blame,  rather, 
the  tyranny  of  which  Cromwell  was  but 
the  retributive  avenger." 

"We  shall  apply  the  argument  pre- 
sently," returned  Stanley;  "for  so  surely 
as  Cromwell  avenged  what  you  call  the 
tyranny   of    Charles,    so    siu"ely   will   the 
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second  Charies  aTenge  the  iniquities  of 
CromwelL  But  to  return  to  my  story. 
My  guardian  was  poor,  timid,  <^pressed — 
a  man  of  peaceful  life,  and  unfit  for  the 
diflkukies  of  the  trust  which  was  reposed 

in    him.       Three    months    had    scarcely 

• 

elapsed  after  the  usurpation,  when  my 
guardian,  scared  by  frightful  rumours  on 
all  sides,  spread  a  report  of  my  death. 
He  hoped  to  secure  my  safety  by  this 
cimning  stratagem,  little  calculating  on  the 
consequences  it  was  destined  to  produce. 
The  report  reached  my  fether  before  it  was 
possible  to  communicate  the  explanation. 
The  blow  nearly  killed  him.  The  last  link 
of  his  affections  was  snapped,  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  world  to  bury  his  miseries 
under  the  ascetic  offices  of  the  priesthood. 
Years  passed  away, — ^he  had  not  seen  me 
since  my  childhood.  All  inquiries  after  his 
retreat  were  fruitless,  for  he  had  resolved, 
upon  entering  the  church,  to  close  up 
every  avenue  by  which  he  could  be  traced 
to  his  seclusion.     At  last  the  secret  was 
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discovered  through  the  agency  of  a  monk 
who  had  undertaken,  on  behalf  of  the 
royaKsts,  to  collect  the  names  of  English 
exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  religious 
establishments  of  France.  He  was  living, 
but  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave.  I  .lost 
not  an  hour  on  that  melancholy  journey. 
The  shock  was  too  much  for  his  enfeebled 
spirit ;  and  he  died  in  my  arms,  at  Rheims, 
but  not,"  he  concluded,  "till  he  had  placed 
in  my  hands  the  evidences  of  my  birth, 
and  documentary  proofs  of  my  inherit- 
ance." 

This  communication,  to  which,  circum- 
stantial as  it  was.  Sir  Edmund  had  listened 
with  painful  interest,  was  followed  by  a 
long  pause.  Sir  Edmund  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  paced  the  room  in  silence.  At 
last,  Stanley  broke  in  upon  his  gloomy 
reverie. 

''This  was  my  business.  Sir  Edmimd. 
Shall  it  be  quietly,  and,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so,  amicably  adjusted,  or  must  I 
seek  other  means  of  restitution  ?     I  come 
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here  to  claim  my  right — ^to  enforce  it,  if 
need  be.'* 

"  Mr.  Stanley,"  replied  Sir  Edmimd,  "  it 
was  by  no  intrigue — by  no  subterfuge  or 
treachery,  I  came  into  possession  of  Lyn- 
ton.  I  served  the  Protector — ^he  rewarded 
my  services  by  a  grant — ^an  honoiuable, 
open  grant.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  such  a  grant  would  be  reversed  by  the 
sovereign  under  any  circumstances ;  but  I 
wave  that — I  bow  to  the  decrees  of  a 
higher  tribunal,  that,  in  its  inscrutable 
wisdom,  seems  to  have  brought  us  thus 
face  to  face  together  under  this  roof. 
Satisfy  me  that  your  claim  is  just  I  am 
ready  to  take  that  course  which  my  obliga- 
tions as  a  Christian  gentleman  point  out, 
without  exposing  you  to  the  waste  or  the 
delays  of  law." 

"  Nobly  spoken,"  responded  Stanley, 
deeply  affected  by  a  display  of  magna- 
nimity which  his  habitual  sense  of  oppres- 
sion hardly  led  him  to  anticipate. 

"  You  see  me  moved,"  observed  Sir  Ed- 
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mund,  "  but  do  not  mistake  me.  To  myself 
such  a  sacrifice^  so  unexpectedly  demanded^ 
so  wholly  unlooked  for,  would  signify 
little.  My  own  desires  are  few  and  simple, 
and  enough  remains  behind  to  satisfy  even 
larger  wants  than  mine.  But  this  touches 
me  deeply,  on  account  of  others  rather 
than  myself." 

Your  daughter  ? "  said  Stanley. 
My  daughter ! "  repeated  Sir  Edmimd, 
in  a  voice  choked  by  emotion.  '^Who 
shall  break  this  news  to  her?  It  will 
crush  her  for  ever;  reared  in  the  lap  of 
ease,  and  so  unfit  to  struggle  against 
reverses ! " 

Walter  Stanley's  featiffes  relapsed  into  a 
suddenly  grave  expression  while  Sir  Ed- 
mund spoke.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  recognition  of  his  estabUshed 
right  would  doom  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edmund  perhaps  to  penury. 

'^  My  position  is  hard,**  he  said ;  **  I 
never  contemplated  the  issue  you  place 
before  me;  nor  would  I  willingly  be  the 
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cause  of  inflicting  sorrow  upon  that  bright 
and  joyous  spirit  Is  there  no  middle 
course — ^no  compromise  ?  " 

"  Compromise !  "  rejoined  Sir  Edmund, 
proudly;  ''none.  Justice  is  whole  and 
entire,  and  must  not  be  paltered  with." 

''Pardon  me,"  said  Stanley,  "if  the 
strange  events  of  this  night,  so  fraught 
with  import  to  my  future  Ufe,  should  make 
me  bold.  I  have  seen  your  daughter. 
Her  frankness,  her  kindness  to  me,  have 
inspired  me  with  an  interest  which  I  dare 
not  disregard." 

"  The  feeling  is  creditable,  Mr.  Stanley; 
but  you  must  see  how  impossible  it  is  to 
consider  such  feelings.  I  can  accept  no 
boon  on  her  accoimt" 

"  Nor  would  I  have  you.  I  offer  none 
I  would  rather  ask  a  boon  at  your  hands 
and  at  hers." 

Sir  Edmund  smiled  at  the  youthful 
generosity  of  the  speaker. 

"Forgive  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
urge  my  plea,"  continued  Stanley.     "  Your 
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daughter  has  always  considered  Lynton  as 
her  inheritance ;  let  her  do  so  still." 

Sir  Edmund  was  so  utterly  amazed  at 
this  proposition,  that  he  almost  douhted 
whether  he  had  heard  it  correctly.  Stanley 
continued : 

^'  I  have  seen  her  gracing  with  her 
beauty  her  place  of  pride  and  power.  I 
came  with  dark  thoughts  and  heavy  mis- 
givings into  the  bright  assembly  of  which 
she  was  the  brightest  star.  While  fops 
and  fribbles  looked  contemptuously  upon 
my  worn  doublet,  she — ^she  alone  spoke 
freely  and  encouragingly.  Her  words  fell 
upon  me  like  sweet  music.  Can  I,  dare  I, 
for  my  own  advantage,  even  for  my  own 
right,  fill  the  heart  of  that  gracious  being 
with  sorrow  ? " 

"Yet,  Mr.  Stanley,"  said  Sir  Edmund, 
'*  to  that  issue  it  must  come  at  last" 

''No,  no,"  cried  Stanley,  with  increas- 
ing animation  ;  ''  I  know  not  how  to  shape 
my  thought  into  language.  But  it  is 
possible  we  might  reconcile  the  difficulty 
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with  honour  on  both  sides.  I  offer  Lynton 
to  your  daughter,  but**  hesitating  for  a 
moment,  "not  unencumbered." 

**  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  V  de- 
manded Sir  Edmund. 

**  If  Miss  Montagu  be  free  in  heart,  as 
— ^till  this  night — I  have  been,  allow  me 
only  the  opportunity,  grant  me  the  hap- 
piness above  price,  of  laying  my  inherit- 
ance at  her  feet.  How  could  it  else 
be  so  worthily  disposed? — and  God  speed 
the  wooing !  If  it  be  otherwise — Lynton 
so  newly  won,  after  years  of  suffering, 
will  have  few  charms  for  Walter  Stanley!'' 

It  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  depth 
and  purity  of  the  feeling  which  suggested 
this  proposal ;  and  Sir  Edmund,  alarmed 
in  his  pride  at  so  unexpected  a  suit  from 
one  whom  he  now  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, could  not  but  secretly  respect  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  conduct.  The  plan 
certainly  offered  an  available  escape  from 
a  very  serious    calamity,   and  there  was 
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little  in  Stanle3r's  personal  bearing,  and 
still  less  in  his  character,  so  far  as  this 
interview  had  searched  and  developed 
it,  to  which  he  could  fairly  take  excep- 
tion. 

^'  You  consent  ?  **  demanded  Stanley, 
who  saw  that  Sir  Edmund  was  revolving 
all  these  considerations  in  his  mind. 

*'  I  make  no  promise  for  my  daughter," 
replied  the  other — "  I  can  make  none. 
But  you  must  feel  that  a  declaration  of 
this  nature  demands  some  pause.  If  my 
daughter — but  I  can  place  no  reliance 
on  such  a  contingency.  Give  me  a  little 
time  for  reflection,  and  be  assured,  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  whatever  may  be  the  result, 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  generosity  and 
candour  with  which  you  have  acted.  I  am 
harassed  and  exhausted.  No  more — ^but, 
good  night!" 

"  When  may  I  trespass  on  you  again. 
Sir  Edmund  ?•*  inquired  Stanley. 

"To-morrow/  said  Sir  Edmund 

Stanley   retired;    and  when  he  closed 
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the  door.  Sir  Edmund  flung  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  gave  way  to  the  distracting 
conflict  of  feelings  which,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, he  had  successfully  struggled  to 
suppress. 
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V. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF   ORANGE    FLOWERS. 

The  next  morning  Lucy  Montagu  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  attend  her  father 
in  the  library.  He  looked  worn  and 
haggard ;  the  mental  agony  of  the  night 
had  vnrought  a  visible  change.  But  his 
manner  was  more  collected,  and  even 
kinder  than  usual;  she  saw  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  happened,  little 
suspecting  to  what  purpose  it  tended. 

Sir  Edmund  opened  the  communication 
cautiously,  preparing  her  slowly  for  the 
final  announcement  that  Lynton — ^the  scene 
of  her  happiest  years — ^was  about  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  another.     She  received 
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this  intelligence  with  a  degree  of  fortitude 
that  extorted  his  admiration.  Women  are 
the  best  philosophers  on  such  occasions; 
they  submit  to  reverses  with  less  resist- 
ance than  men ;  perhaps  from  the  passive 
resignation  of  their  nature^  perhaps  from 
that  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  greater 
evils  of  life  to  which  the  larger  ambition  of 
the  other  sex  is  so  sensitive.  Instead  of 
murmuring  at  the  impending  misfortune, 
Lucy  Montagu  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
tender  courage  to  point  out  many  sources 
of  consolation  in  the  coming  time. 

The  conversation  naturally  reverted  from 
Lynton  to  its  new  possessor. 

"  A  man  of  honourable  mind  and  gene- 
rous impulses/'  observed  Sir  Edmund. 

"I  rejoice  to  hear,"  said   Lucy,  "that 
he  is  so  worthy  of  his  inheritance." 

And  this  youth,"  resumed  Sir  Edmund, 

trained  up  in  adversity,  with  a  noble 
heart  and  enlightened  tastes,  enters  upon 
his  possessions  almost  as  sorrowfiilly  as  we 
shall  relinquish  them.     His  joy  is  turned  to 
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bitterness,  from  the  painfril  reflection,  that 
in  claiming  his  own  rights  he  inflicts  un- 
happiness  upon  us — upon  you.** 
Upon  me  !  "  repeated  Lucy. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  interest  he 
takes  in  you^  he  continued;  ''and  that, 
for  your  sake,  he  even  hesitates  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself." 

"  Dear  father,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "  you 
speak  in  riddles ! " 

"  He  saw  you  last  night — ^you  received 
him  with  kindness.  The  sudden  contrast 
between  your  position  and  his,  and  the 
thought  that  he  had  come  like  an  evil 
destiny  upon  you  to  destroy  that  happi- 
ness which  you  wore  so  graciously,  have 
touched  him  deeply.'* 

"  Did  he  say  this  to  you,  father  ?  '*  she 
inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  he  returned,  "  and  a  great 
deal  more,  not  so  readily  syllabled  by  the 
lips  of  an  old  man  like  me.  Lucy," 
he  added,  taking  her  hand,  and  gravely 
watching  the  growing  flush  on  her  cheeks. 
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"  there  is  a  way  by  which  you  can  secure 
Lynton.  This  young  enthusiast,  Walter 
Stanley,  has  spoken  frankly  on  the  sub- 
jecf 

''You  lay  a  fearful  responsibility  upon 
me,  father,"  she  answered. 

**  I  cannot  recall,"  said  Sir  Edmund,  "  a 
single  instance  in  which  you  have  forgotten 
your  duty  to  me.  You  will  not  forget  it 
now.  Walter  Stanley  would  make  you 
mistress  of  Lynton." 

Poor  Lucy  was  stunned  by  this  terrible 
news,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered clearly  implied  that  her  father 
expected  her  full  acquiescence  in  the 
proposal.  If  she  ever  had  any  doubts 
as  to  the  state  of  her  feelings  towards 
Lord  Nevyl,  they  were  now  dispelled 
on  the  instant  She  tried  to  speak,  but 
the  attempt  only  rendered  her  confusion 
the  more  apparent 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  inter- 
rupted Sir  Edmund ;  "  the  proposal  is 
sudden,  and  Mr.  Stanley  is  a  stranger.    I 
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know  the  plea  you  would  make — your 
tender  age ;  and,  perhaps,  some  uncon- 
fessed  feeling,  hitherto  concealed  in  the 
modest  secrecy  of  youth.  I  feel  all  that — 
understand  it;  but  time  will  soften  all, 
and  reconcile  you  to  my  wishes." 

"Oh,  father!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "what 
can  time  do  but  prolong  the  misery  of  such 
a  union  ?  " 

"It  is,  at  least,  unjust  to  assume  so  much 
before  you  have  given  Mr.  Stanley  an  op- 
portunity of  making  himself  known  to  you. 
How,  if  you  misjudge  him? — ^if  hereafter 
you  should  discover  that  you  had  formed 
a  false  estimate  of  one  who  at  least  de- 
serves a  more  grateftil  reception  at  your 
hands?  You  must  consider  these  things. 
I  will  not  take  your  answer  now.  See  Mr. 
Stanley;  know  him — ^then  let  me  have 
your  resolve." 

"  It  cannot  be ! "  uttered  Lucy,  in  a 
voice  of  involimtary  agony. 

"It  must  be!"  rejoined  her  fgtther, 
sternly.    "  You  fiuicy  I  cannot  detect  the 
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mystery  that  lies  under  all  tbis  reluc- 
tance. Shall  I  refer  the  question  to  Lord 
Xevyl  ?• 

The  abruptness  of  this  appeal  to  a  feel- 
ing which  Lucy  innocently  believed  the 
whole  world  to  be  ignorant  of — that  delu- 
sion, so  natural,  so  precious  to  the  young 
— overwhelmed  her.  Tears  started  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  made  some  foolish  ex- 
cuse about  her  dress  to  conceal  the  tremor 
of  her  hands.  Her  secret  was  betrayed 
as  plainly  as  if  she  had  confessed  it  in  so 
many  words. 

''We  wiD  talk  no  more  of  this  at  pre- 
sent," said  Sir  Edmund.  **  We  shall  have 
ample  time  for  reflection  on  all  sides. 
But  take  with  you  my  parting  words — 
that  if  this  be  a  sacrifice,  it  is  made  for 
those  who  are  best  entitled  to  your  de- 
votion; for  those  who  have  nursed  and 
tended  your  childhood,  who  love  you, 
Lucy — God  alone  knows  how  fondly ! 
Bless  my  child !  No  tears,  no  tears ;  but 
—prayer  for  strength  to    do    our 
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duty !  •'    And,  kissing  her  forehead,  he  led 
her  to  the  door. 

Poor  Lucy  fled  to  her  chamber,  with  a 
heart  ahnost  broken  by  her  first,  strange 
grief;  and  when  she  had  wept  until  her 
eyes  ached  again  with  their  unaccustomed 
anguish,  she  ran  to  seek  her  cousin.  It 
was  a  difficult  confidence,  too;  for  it  in- 
volved the  necessity  of  a  confession  which 
she  could  hardly  prevail  upon  herself  to 
make,  even  to  that  faithful  friend. 

The  Lady  Catherine  was  shocked  at  the 
discovery— especially  shocked,  at  finding 
that  the  visitor  of  the  night  before,  about 
whose  business  she  felt  so  much  womanly 
curiosity,  should  have  turned  out  such  an 
exorbitant  monopolist  of  the  chattels  of 
Lynton ;  not  content  with  the  estate,  but 
demanding  in  addition  the  living  spirit 
of  the  place.  She  tried  to  banter  Lucy 
about  Lord  Nevyl,  and  Walter  Stanley, 
and  invented  a  Uttle  romance  touching  the 
gallant  rivalry  for  her  hand,  between  Ljni- 
ton  Hall  and  Nevylswood.    But  her  sunny 
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mirth  was  at  &ult  for  once.  It  was  the 
saddest  mirth  she  had  ever  volunteered; 
and  she  felt  how  idly  her  gaiety  played 
round  the  drooping  head  that  rested  on 
her  bosom.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  she 
persisted  in  asserting  that,  come  what 
might.  Sir  Edmund  Montagu  should  not 
coerce  her  sweet  cousin's  affections.  She 
was  ready  to  answer  for  the  firmness  of 
Lord  Nevyl,  at  all  events. 

Walter  Stanley  was  punctual  to  his  ap- 
pointment Sir  Edmund  received  him  in 
the  library,  havmg  previously  requested 
the  presence  of  the  ladies  in  the  drawing* 
room.  The  meeting  was  constrained  on 
both  sides;  but  it  was  clear  that  Sir  Ed- 
mund had  kept  Ins  pledge,  so  £Bff  as  it 
rested  with  himsell  It  was  no  less  clear 
to  Walter  Stanley  that  Miss  Montagu  had 
given  an  unfavourable  reception  to  his 
suit.  He  had  anticipated  this.  How  could 
she  otherwise  treat  the  presumption  of  a 
stranger?  Still  he  cherished  the  forlorn 
hope  that  time  might  subdue  all  objections. 
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Sir  Edmund  was  perfectly  candid.  He 
told  him  that  he  had  commmiicated  with 
his  daughter^  but  that^  in  the  surprise  of 
so  startling  a  proposal,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  she  should  be  prepared  with  an 
answer.  His  suit  was  at  least  unpreju- 
diced ;  beyond  that,  he  could  say  nothing 
for  the  present. 

The  presentation  in  the  drawing-room  of 
this  stranger,  who  had  come  to  dispossess 
the  whole  family  of  the  Montagues,  was 
embarrassing  enough.  Stanley,  whose  part 
on  the  occasion  was,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  went  through  the  trial  with 
excellent  self-possession ;  and  he  certainly 
looked  to  considerable  advantage  in  a  more 
cavalierly  costume  than  that  which  he  had 
displayed  on  the  preceding  evening.  His 
fine  person  and  manly  bearing  disarmed 
much  of  the  hostihty  which  must  have 
been  involuntarily  betrayed  towards  one 
of  a  less  imposing  presence. 

He  was  first  presented  to  Lady  Montagu, 
then   to    Miss    Montagu,    then  to    Lady 
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At  the  last  introdnction,  he 
c^ftiired  ooioar,  and  could  hardly  control 
dkf  osDUT  iKodoced  upon  him  hy  the 
ir,^xr<ormrnt  ot  her  name.  He  had 
oidzihrcd  an  irretiievaUe  error — he  had 
niaSakieQ  Ladr  Calhmne  Gower  for  her 
cv<2siz.  The  mislalre  was  so  obvious  in 
Iicnd  expression  €i  his  looks,  and  in 
voids  which  fidteied  on  his 
irs^  thit  Ladr  Catherine,  with  her  quick 
aw  in  a  glance  what  was  passing 
his  mind;  and,  or^rruling  all 
sipi  fccrns  of  etigoette  on  the  sudden 
~:r<:^  cf  E>:-ie  generous  thoughts,  qprang 
frrK^iri,  and,  pladi:^  her  hand  iq[x>n  hk 
ar=.  excl&inied,  *'Mr.  Stanley,  you  mis- 
toe^  De  for  mv  cousin !  It  is  so  ?  You 
a:2>toc^  me  for  Miss  Montigu  ?* 

Suz^^T  could  hardhr  answer  that  it  was 
:so.  with  a  th  vjsuid  flamed  jqpcdogies,  flut- 
tcru::ir  &v>m  bis  heart  into  sundry  broken 
rrnees,  wben  Ladr  Cathmne  direw  hoself 
ir::o  tbe  ancs  of  her  cooan,  hiding  the  teais 
ihju  p2sbeii  for  joy  from  her  bii^t  eyes. 
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Perhaps  there  were  more  reasons  for  these 
happy  tears  than  her  heart  had  yet  con* 
fessedj  even  to  itself ! 

It  was  so — and  the  trouble  passed  from 
the  heart  of  Lucy.  But  it  was  only  a 
transfer  of  the  new  embarrassment^  for 
Walter  Stanley  did  not  love  that  gracious 
being  less  because  she  happened  to  be 
only  the  cousin  of  Lucy  Montagu.  Nor 
did  Lady  Catherine's  interest  in  the  stranger 
cease  because  he  had  shown  so  noble  a 
spirit  in  the  first  hour  of  his  regenerated 
fortune.  And  time  did  in  this  case,  what 
time  usually  does  when  young  hearts  are 
lefk  free  to  the  discovery  of  mutual  feelings, 
— ^love  grew  upon  love,  and  was  crowned 
in  the  end  with  its  pure  and  enduring 
reward. 

And  how  ran  the  course  of  wooing  with 
Lord  Nevyl  and  the  fair  Lucy?  To  say 
the  truth.  Lord  Nevyl  had  very  romantic 
inspirations  on  the  subject,  and — ^if  that 
were  possible — became  more  devoted  than 
ever  to  the  disinherited  heiress  of  Lynton. 
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Tbere  is  some  peiplexity  in  this  wiUblness 
of  the  umrersal  passion,  which  the  woild 
msT  never  be  able  to  unravel ;  but  it  is  not 
les  certain,  on  diat  account,  that  there  are 
sane  natures  whidi  prefer  love  for  its  own 
sake  above  all  human  blessii^s,  and  which 
take  delight  in  manifiesting  the  angloness 
of  their  devotion.  Lord  Nevyfs  heart  was 
moulded  in  this  gracefiil  shape,  and  he 
dowered  his  happy  bride  with  all  the  more 
lavish  tenderness,  that  she  might  never  fed 
the  loss  of  that  fortune  which  he  neither 
needed  nor  desixed. 

And  Lvnton  Hall  and  XevVlswood  were 
oDce  more  restored  to  [nrosperous  fiiendshq> 
and  close  neighbourhood  of  the  affections, 
revived  in  younger  spirits  and  sustained 
with  cheerier  usages.  %  Edmund  and 
Lady  Montagu  retired  upon  an  estate  they 
possessed  in  Wales— enou^  for  thesr  am- 
bhioo,  which  now  reposed,  not  in  their  own 
ftiture,  but  in  that  of  their  child.  Welcome 
visitors  were  they  in  the  joyous  Christmas- 
time to  their  old  haunts  in  Devonshixe ! 
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For  the  rest  of  the  personages  who  have 
flitted  through  this  narrative,  nothing  need 
be  said,  for  nobody  can  care  to  trace  their 
useless  destinies.  But  we  must  add,  that 
old  Sachell,  the  mendicant  seer,  was  hand- 
somely pensioned  by  Lady  Catherine  Stan- 
ley, for  his  delightfiilly  dismal  warning; 
that  Sir  Dudley  Perrot  fell  in  a  duel,  which 
he  embroiled  himself  in  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  helping  up  his  reputation  at  court ; 
and  that  Pettingal,  the  beau,  expired  of  a 
carouse  with  Buckhurst  and  Sedley,  at  the 
Rose  Tavern,  in  Drury-lane. 
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A  LEAF  OUT  OF  THE  "GESTA  ROMANORUM." 


LOVE  LAUGHS  AT  MOl^ARCHS. 


The  erudite  reader  need  not  trouble  him- 
self with  this  preludious  note,  which  is 
simply  intended  to  inform  the  younger 
branches  of  country  families  that  the 
"Gesta  Romanonun"  is  a  collection  of 
apologues  and  moralized  fables  belonging 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  seems  that 
the  method  of  teaching  wholesome  truths 
by  way  of  example  was  recognized  and 
practised  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
church — ^the  way  having  been  first  shown 
by  the  Divine  author  of  the  Parables.     The 
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^  Speculum  Histoiiale "  and  the  ^  Gesta 
Romanorum*  are  amongst  the  most  ancient 
specimens  extant  of  this  curious  ^edes  of 
Bote ;  and  it  is  well  authenticated  by  Eras- 
mus, Schelhom,  and  others,  that  they  were 
firequently  quoted  in  the  pu^»it — a  matter 
which  is  not  very  surprising,  perhaps, 
considering  that  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
were  amongst  the  most  popular  audiorities 
referred  to  in  a  later  age  by  Italian 
preachers. 

It  is  not  known  who  wrote  the  "  Gesta 
Romanorum.*  Warton  ascribes  the  auAor- 
ship  to  Peter  Bercheur,  prior  of  the  con- 
vent of  SL  Eloy,  in  Paris.  Douce  assigns 
several  reasons  why  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Bercheur,  and  thinks  it  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a  German.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  being  the  production  of  a  single 
hand,  it  was  a  compilation  firom  a  variety 
of  sources.  In  addition  to  the  original 
''Gesta  Romanorum,"  of  which  a  great 
number  of  editions  have  been  printed  in 
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Gennany,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
there  is  another  ^'Gesta  Romanorum/* 
which  has  never  been  printed,  several  MS. 
copies  of  which  exist  in  the  pubUc  libraries 
of  England,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  imitation  of  the  former,  Mr 
Douce  gives  a  fiiU  accoimt  of  this  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Tyrwhitt  appears  to  have 
mistaken  it  for  the  "Gesta  Romanorum'' 
analyzed  by  Warton,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  different,  although  it  embraces,  in  new 
shapes,  some  of  the  most  striking  fables 
contained  in  that  work.  It  is  of  English 
origin,  apparently ;  but,  like  its  predecessor, 
it  is  written  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Douce  suspects  that  the  monks 
used  to  "  recreate  their  minds  **  with  these 
productions,  as  well  as  make  use  of  them 
in  their  sermons.  Being  written  in  Latin, 
they  were  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  of  the 
laity ;  but  that  was  no  obstacle  to  the 
monks,  to  whom  Latin  was  a  sort  of 
mother-tongue.     "They  might  even  have 
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to  LfcT\e  a  Iir^e  £cdi  in  dus  sapposh 


^Xi  ci  the  iz^^DCQS  iHastmor  ai  Shak- 

to  lealiBe  a  cliaracterisdc 
:^    /-..«    with    the    he^   of  the 

Ima^me  some  half- 
cizcZL  rosy  url^eis  lecreadi^  themselres 
13  tbe  refectorr  orer  sondnr  flasks  of 
p\py.>A.  wiule  one,  mcwe  enuDentlT  qoali- 
ted  than  the  rest,  reads  aloud  this  chapter 
oct  of  the  ''Gesta  Romanonim*  for  the 
edi£catioo  of  his  hearers.  The  ^  moral 
application'*  most  be  snpi^ied  according 
to 
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from  our  story,  in  which  there  are  such 
liberties  taken  with  the  original  as,  we 
fear,  they  never  could  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  forgive. 
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I. 

The    court  of  the  Emperor    Polentius 

was  renowned  for  dte  beauty  of  the  ladies 

by  whose  presence  it  was  graced,  and  for 

the  courage  aod  gallantry  of  the  knights 

who  waited  upon  them.    But  of   all  the 

histrous  damsels  who  tiirm^ed  the  saloons 

of  the  palace,  the  [oincess  Aglae,  daughter 

of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  lovely.    The 

—'-"-'-els  exhausted  all  known  similes   in 

ipe  of  being  enabled  to  express  ade- 

r  in   their  songs   the  extraordinary 

r  of  ho-  eyes,  her  mouth,  her  fore- 

and  her  hair ; — but  in  vain.     Oriental 

ry  broke    down    under    the    effort, 

be  princess  was,  of  necessity,  pro- 
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nounced  per  se.  Loadstars^  odours  out  of 
Paradise,  snow  from  the  sunless  depths  of 
the  Sahund,  and  the  ripe,  radiant  tresses 
of  naiads  were  cited  and  sung  in  vain.  The 
beauties  of  the  Princess  Aglae  transcended 
them  all^  and  consigned  Poetry  to  despair. 

Of  all  the  knights  whose  achievements 
rendered  the  chivalry  of  the  court  of 
Polentius  famous  over  the  world.  Sir 
Hildebrand  was  the  most  distinguished. 
Others  were  immortalized  by  single  feats 
of  wonderful  valour:  one  had  slain  a 
pestiferous  dragon ;  another  had  fought 
his  way  through  a  cordon  of  wild  beasts, 
and  rescued  a  beautiful  lady  from  the 
hands  of  a  wicked  enchanter ;  and  a  third 
had  maintained  an  unequal  conflict  with 
a  giant.  But  Sir  Hildebrand  was  renowned 
for  the  incalculable  nmnber  and  variety 
of  his  performances.  His  strength  was 
prodigious ;  his  eye  was  sure ;  and  he  was 
said  to  have  killed  more  knights  in  a  single 
combat,  than  would  have  fiuiiished  retinues 
for  all  the  emperors  in  Christendom.      The 
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merizs  of  Sir  Hflddnrand  were  themes  of 
Gnirersd  adminitioD.  There  was  not  a 
coo^  ladr  at  the  court  who  would  not 
hare  dbdhr  errhai^ed  phces  with  hs 
po^.  Bat  die  Princess  A^ae  had  abeai^ 
e^p^^  his  aflections  in  secret;  and, 
•rTen  wiii^  the  fiurest  and  loftiest 
tnifot  w€Te  contending  for  the 
:c  bs  bean,  the  prize  was  ^ipnqiriated 

Ne^^r  was  lo¥e  more  perfect  or  more 
rrz:^.  The  histre  of  heroic  deeds  and 
r:se  wealth  of  ku^doms  were  as  dost  in 
lire  bojuice  compared  widi  the  value  tbe^ 
TL;fictHi  croa  each  odier^s  devotion;  and 
H-!iS:rrai^  woaU  rather  have  caUed  to 
jiv  ijri=  an  the  km^  he  had  slam,  and 
r^  rdnicaB  woold  radier  have  forfeited 
b:er  iizber  $  dsn>Qe,  dum  sonrender  that 
5^^^  ;rr^*iia  cf  then*  Tonth.  But  alas! 
jL?c  w^Z--a-dftT!  dreams  do  not  hold  oat 
:x  iir%f  iiof  cf  the  son,  who  wakens  up  the 
sV/rtfT  cct  cf  his  reskm  of  fimtasies,  and 

]:>  lia  riu^  the  palpable  worid  of  action. 
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The  trumpet  had  sent  forth  its  echoes 
through  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earthy 
requiring  all  true  and  loyal  knights  to 
arm  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  click  of 
rivets  might  be  heaixl  from  pole  to  pole ; 
heroes  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  trying 
on  new  suits  of  armour,  or  inspecting  the 
repairs  of  old ;  and  the  forges  of  >  Eiu'ope 
were  in  flame  and  commotion  day  and 
night.  It  was  not  a  time  for  Sir  Hilde- 
brand  to  dally  in  the  twilight  bowers  of 
love.  While  an  infidel  foot-print  marked 
the  sands  of  Palestine,  it  would  have  been 
treason  to  think  of  Aglae.  In  this  strait, 
he  took  the  vow  of  seven  years'  dedication 
to  the  crusades.  For  seven  long  years  he 
vowed  to  do  battle  for  the  Cross.  And 
in  this  agony,  the  princess,  looking  at  him 
through  her  tears,  and  placing  her  slender 
fingers  upon  his  mailed  shoulder,  ex- 
claimed— "Go,  my  Hildebrand,  annihilate 
the  pagans;  return  and  claim  me.  I 
swear,  for  thy  sake,  to  remain  unwed  for 
seven  long  years ! " 
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II. 

"  Daughter,  daughter,  it  is  not  well  in 
thee  to  hold  this  discourteous  silence 
towards  my  well-trusted  friend  and  ally*  I 
tell  thee,  the  King  of  Hungary — a  right 
gracious  king! — seeks  thy  hand  in  mar- 
riage. He  has  broad  lands  and  waters, 
mountains  that  scale  the  skies,  and  rivers 
that  search  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  He 
will  make  thee  a  queen,  daughter,  and 
when  I  die  thou  shalt  inherit  my  crown, 
and  make  thy  lord  an  emperor," 

*'  Father,  father,  it  is  not  well  in  thee  to 
hold  this  cimning  language  towards  thy 
daughter.     I  tell  thee  I  am  betrothed,  and 
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omuir  jzvft  nor  oand  in  miM  ■  'iag^  to  Ae 
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And  then,  fetther,  I  place  myself  at  thy  dis- 
posal, to  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt  My 
heart  is  evermore  in  the  grave. '' 

''My  £air  daughter,  thy  vow  shall  be 
respected.  How  long  have  we  yet  to 
wait?** 

''A  twelvemonth  and  three  dajrs.  If 
within  that  time  my  true  lord  should  not 
come,  you  shall  make  answer  for  me  to  the 
king;* 

The  banquet  rings  in  the  imperial  hall, 
and  Hungary  drinks  to  the  health  of  Po- 
lentius,  wishmg  every  grain  of  sand  in  the 
hour-glass  had  a  pair  of  wings,  to  give 
speed  to  the  coming  twelvemonth;  and 
Polentius  talks  thickly  of  partitions,  and 
treaties,  and  territorial  lines,  until  the 
moaning  flames  lick  the  sockets  of  the 
lamps,  and  a  deep,  multitudinous  snore, 
rising  up  both  from  below  and  above  the 
salt,  steeps  the  clamorous  revellers  in  unani- 
mous slumber. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  the 
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Princess  Aglae  was  alone  in  her  oiatory,  on 
her  knees  before  a  cmcifix  praying  for 
Hildebrand ! 
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III. 

A  THOUSAND  lances  are  ranged  before  the 
gates  of  the  castle.  The  court-yard  is 
crowded  with  heads^  gathered  on  a  sudden, 
out  of  curiosity  or  joy.  Some  have  a  heed- 
less kerchief  thrown  over  them,  others  are 
wrapped  in  hoods,  and  not  a  few  in  any 
odd  garment  that  happened  to  come  first  to 
hand.  The  sun  has  just  risen,  and  the  gray 
light,  struggling  out  of  a  cold  fringe  of 
clouds,  is  barely  caught  by  the  points  of 
the  lances,  and  reflected  back  sluggishly 
upon  the  masses  that  heave  and  fret  in  the 
intermediate  space.  There  are  groups  of 
watchers  in  every  window,  and  on  the  sum- 
mits of  every  tower.    Wherever  a  foot  can 

L  3 
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find  room  to  perch,  there  some  periloas 
climber  has  ascended  at  the  lisk  of  his 
neck,  and  even  the  cohmms  of  the  fii^ade 
are  wreadied  with  tenacious  hmbs. 

At  last  the  Inmipets  fill  the  air  with 
music,  and  swords  flash  out  in  the  son. 
The  crowds  give  way  on  both  sides,  and 
down  the  open  space  the  Kii^  of  Hungary 
adTances.  His  hoTK,  richly  caparisoned, 
awaits  hira.  He  leaps  into  the  saddle. 
The  liiuupets  stun  the  wdkm  with  a  burst 
of  thunder,  the  muhitiMle  increase  the 
^kafenn^  clamour  widi  their  diouts,  and 
the  procession  begins  to  more  out  into 
the  open  countrr. 

FrGm  east,  west,  nortii  and  south,  strange 
€Kes  cone  to  gaae  upon  tins  gorgeous  pn>- 
sies^  As  the  kki^  mo^nes  onward  through 
nuffsh  and  dmu^iih  meadow,  through 
pljinss  and  duxMK^  cities,  eyes  gatho* 
upon  his  p«di  fike  stars^  and  bdghUai  the 

T  he  cues.  Xercr  was  bridal  mardi 
tins.  Tlie  edmes  of  the  popular  de* 
Mff.t  ttH  erer  upom  ids  ean  fifce 
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welling  up  out  of  the  general  hearty  and  he 
goes  along  like  a  conquering  hridegroom, 
exulting  in  the  gloiy  of  his  course. 

He  has  ridden  for  many  days,  he  and  his 
thousand  lances,  and  he  is  now  within 
twelve  hours*  journey  of  the  court  of  Po- 
lentius,  A  twelve  month  and  two  days 
have  expired,  and  no  tidings  have  been 
heard  of  Hildebrand.  The  Princess  will 
be  free  on  the  morrow,  and  his  rdyalty 
comes  right  royally  to  make  the  beautiful 
Aglae  his  bride.  His  heart  swells  high, 
and  the  wind  that  dances  in  his  crest  is  not 
more  gay  than  the  King  of  Himgary. 

As  he  rode  on  a  head  of  his  thousand 
lances,  thinking  of  anniversaries  lying  far  off 
on  the  map  of  time,  he  overtook  a  knight, 
mounted  on  a  horse  covered  with  foam, 
and  riding  apparently  in  the  same  direction. 
The  knight  had  a  travelled  and  anxious  look, 
but  was  so  courteous  and  gallant  that  the 
king  soon  fell  into  conversation  with  him. 
In  the  midst  of  their  wayside  talk,  there 
came  on  a  violent  &11  of  rain.    If  the  sky 
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a  Tonr  s^m- 


•i::>rz!^i-i  ii  r.nii:£:  r»  »xhes  spaikdL  he 


tbe  kinx^  to  dnnr  Ik 


vit2i  bis  kofse.    Bat  tiie 
iTcr  v-i:»  ie«7«^  r^jui  he  wmwaed,  and  he 
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"  You  should  have  brought  your  bridge 
with  you,"  said  the  strange  knight. 

This  observation  seemed  more  singular 
to  the  king  than  the  former ;  but  still  he 
made  no  reply.  It  was  now  advancing 
towards  evenings  and  the  king  inquired 
what  time  of  day  it  was ;  when  his  mysteri- 
ous  companion  promptly  responded  that  it 
was  time  to  eat^  handing  his  majesty  a  cake, 
which  the  king  accepted. 

"You  have  acted  unwisely,"  said  the 
strange  Vnight,  ^'  in  omitting  to  bring  your 
father  and  mother  with  you." 

"My  father  and  mother!"  thought  the 
king;  "they  are  dead.  What  does  he 
mean  ? " 

They  were  now  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  emperor's  palace,  when  the  strange 
knight^  reining  up  his  steed,  begged  per- 
mission to  take  leave  of  the  king,  as  he  was 
desirous,  for  private  reasons,  to  take  another 
road.  This  curious  request  excited  the 
king^s  wonder  to   such   a  pitch,   that  he 
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IV. 

Therb  is  high  festival  in  the  court  of 
Polentius.  The  King  of  Hungary  and 
his  thousand  lances  have  arrived^  and 
the  toils  and  accidents  of  the  journey 
are  drowned  in  sparkling  goblets.  The 
last  night  of  the  vow  is  come  and  nearly 
run  out^  and  the  tables  groan  with  good 
cheer^  and  welcomes  and  congratiilations 
smite  the  roof  on  all  sides.  In  the  midst 
of  the  universal  delight^  the  King  of 
Hungary  relates  the  adventures  he  en- 
countered on  his  progress,  and,  above 
all,  the  curious  quips  of  the  strange 
knight;  and  a  merry  jest  it  is  for  the 
roystering  company ;   they  are  fit  to  crack 
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their  sii*^  m-hl  IsL-T-r^-vy.  ^^jf  er-errbodv 
has  a  fl;r-^  s:  :i»r  ^r'<Ti:'y=>  cbera^. 
Polentius,  neTcTtir: >»,  ^'-^ "  « tiicre  k  some 
purp^/^  ID  th-e  krizir  *  w :  ris,  2Dd  cnder- 
takes  to  ir.teTjr-et  trr^  fir  the  azrisemeiit 

•'The  kr.I::ht  is  a  wise  man/  said  the 
e-i.j>eTor ;  **  aiid  it  is  plain  encHigh  thai 
vLrD  Le  said  the  fcWg  should  hring  his 
i.yzxe  vhh  him,  he  meant  nothing  more 
rl^&n  hU  cVjzk',  th^t  the  bfidge  he  talked 
ol  <jrJ£etl  merelv  that  the  king  should 
L&Tr  s^nt  bis  attendants  before  him,  to 
sacrTt^  the  depth  of  the  water ;  and  that 
tj  the  kin^s  father  and  mother,  he  indi- 
c&iu^  the  bread  and  wine  with  which  he 
>l..uli     h^ve    provided    himself    for    his 

T:i*  explanation  is  lecdved  with  plau- 
tiris  r-T  the  whole  company — (for  when 
v.K>  ihere  fecund  in  a  palace  a  courtier 
:.^  drutt  the  wisdom  of  a  monarch?) — 
r-u:  :he  king,  not  bdng  quite  satisfied 
»T:h    it-  asks    the    emperor    what    inter- 
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pretation  he  puts  upon  that  part  of  the 
knight's  speech  which  related  to  the  net, 

Polentius  is  evidently  perplexed.  He 
knits  his  brows^  and  resting  his  chin  on 
one  outspread  palui^  looks  thoughtfully 
into  a  still  pool  of  wine  that  had  gradually 
formed  itself  on  the  board  before  him, 
reflecting  his  head  and  beard,  foreshort- 
ened, on  its  shining  surface.  A  dead 
silence  sets  in  upon  the  assembly.  The 
emperor  is  thinking  ! 

Short  time  suflSces  to  suggest  to  the 
imperial  brain  the  suspicion  that  now  takes 
possession  of  it.  "  This  night  seven 
years  ! "  exclaims  Polentius,  and  spring- 
ing out  of  his  throne,  he  shrieks  aloud  to 
the  astonished  company,  "  My  daughter ! " 

It  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes 
to  plant  sentries  upon  every  avenue  com- 
municating with  the  princess's  apartments, 
to  ascend  the  stairs,  and  penetrate  to  her 
chamber.  It  is  too  late  !  The  rooms 
are  empty.  Hildebrand  has  taken  the 
shortest  road,  and  been  there  before  them  ! 


THE  BRIDE  THAT  THE  RAIN  RAINED  ON. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  reader  Will  recognize  a  close  similarity 
between  the  chief  incident  on  which  the 
following  story  is  founded,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballads. 
The  same  incident,  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 
is  common  to  the  traditional  literature  of 
most  countries,  and  has  probably  occurred 
over  and  over  again  in  real  life,  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  world;  most  frequently,  no 
doubt,  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  little  frag- 
ment we  have  snatched  out  of  the  "  Gesta 
Romanorum  "  is  only  a  different  version  of 
the  universal  legend. 

All  that  need  be  said  on  behalf  of  our 
brief  narrative  is,  that  the  circumstances  it 


desmbes  acts^r  took  pboe  in  the  localitr, 
and  at  the  time  to  wUcli  Aey  are  ass^ned, 
exartir  as  tber  are  here  related.  Tlie  Cuts 
were  deiaOed  to  me,  many  reais  ago,  by  a 
genileman  who  had  a  pefsmial  knowledge 
of  the  iDdhiduals  who  wefe  the  actors  in 
the  vehement  little  dnma.  But,  as  aD  the 
world  knowsy  such  tfah^  are  by  no  means 
rare  m  Ireland. 
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Now  droopea  our  bride,  and  in  her  ▼irgin  state 
Seemes  like  Electra  'mongst  the  Pleytdes. 

Chr.  Brooke. 

I. 

The  Bay  of  Galway  presents  the  boldest 
and  most  picturesque  ocean  panorama  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  It  is  eight 
miles  across,  and  vessels  of  twelve  hundred 
tons  biuthen  can  float  upon  its  waters  up 
to  the  quay  of  the  old  Spanish  town. 
Standing  on  the  shore  you  look  out  over 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and  if  your  sight  were 
long  enough  to  carry  you  such  a  distance 
you  could  see  the  headlands  of  Labrador 


n   JkSD  ALTAftS. 

hskKft  TOIL     One    side    of   this 
^*«tT  of  Galwrnv.  and  the 


Cdr  z;  the  coimtT  of  Clare,  a 
I'li-rsI  £t^:-c  of  some  importance  in  die 
zji-jit-LZ  ve  are  aboat  to  relate. 

Eifcrly  in  the  picseiit  century  a  few 
czcLLTiS  5Cood  on  the  hill  that  overiookL 
tbe  duie  suie  of  the  hay,  commanding 
frrci  ihcsr  nxsbc  windows  a  clear  view 
•:f  ibe  hiuJceT-.Tng  wateia  and  the  oppo- 
^tc-  sh:*fe.  In  the  winter  season,  when 
tbe  s%«>nnss  which,  on  this  coast,  are  some- 
times Tery  wild,  happen  to  nm  high,  it  is 
a  serrice  of  danger  to  cross  from  shore 
to  shore  in  an  open  boaL  But  the  people 
of  this  region,  especially  the  fearless 
dweHers  in  the  fishing-Tillage  of  the 
Claddagh,  are  not  much  given  to  making 
calculations  of  perils  if  they  have  any 
motive  for  putting  out  to  sea.  The  ^x>t 
upon  which  the  cottages  stood  is  now  a 
waste,  choked  up  with  weeds  and  fern. 
The  desertion  of  the  place  originated  in 
the  following  circumstances. 
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Two  brothers,  Hugh  and  Teague  Feely, 
inhabited  one  of  these  dwelKngs  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  father, 
with  a  few  acres  of  potato -ground  and 
a  stretch  of  meadow.  The  rebellion  of 
1798  had  brought  heavy  calamities  upon 
the  family:  and,  although  it  does  not 
come  within  the  proper  limits  of  our 
story  to  trace  any  of  the  historical  ante- 
cedents of  the  Feely  sept.  We  are  bound 
to  say  that  these  two  brothers  would  have 
found  themselves  in  much  more  comfort- 
able circumstances  if  some  of  their  rela- 
tions had  been  better  farmers  and  more 
discreet  patriots.  As  it  was,  they  had 
to  struggle  hard  to  live  upon  a  legacy 
heavily  mortgaged  with  domestic  incum- 
brances. But  Hugh,  the  elder  brother,  was 
a  steady  and  resolute  man,  and  by  dint  of 
unfaltering  perseverance  he  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  position,  which  before  the 
time  of  the  troubles,  had  been  held  in 
that  locality  by  his  family.  He  was  even 
reputed  to  be  rich — a  term   which  must 
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ahniTs,  m    such    ernes,   be    taken    in     a 
rdadve,  asod  not  in  a  positife  sense. 

Hugh  had  eigojred  4e  advantage  o£ 
a  compkte  comse  d  edncaiion  at  a 
hedge-schooL  Poor  Teagoe  had  never 
received  any  education  at  aS;  and  the 
supeiior  attainments  of  the  elder  brpthcr 
were  brought  out  in  leouttfcdUe  relief 
wheoerer  the  sulgect  in  diamMOP  betneen 
them  happened  to  turn  upon  reading  and 
imtii^  which  were  as  profound  mysteries 
to  Teague  aa  the  riddles  of  the  Sphinx  or 
the  SybiDine  kaveSb  But  people  must  pay 
some  penahiffl  for  their  accomphdunents ; 
and  if  Hugh  had  an  advantage  over  Teague 
in  the  way  of  erudition,  Teague  toc^ 
revenge  upon  him  by  the  airiness  and 
viradty  of  his  jokes.  Hii^  was  a  v^ry 
reserved  man ;  reserved  almost  to  ^oom ; 
perhaps  it  was  his  scholardiip  that  made 
him  so  grave  and  silent  Now  Teague, 
who  was  not  burthened  with  learning  of 
any  sort,  would  rattle  away  like  the  whed 
of  a  mill,  and  was  the  merrieat  feEow  in 
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the  whole  country  round  So  that  if 
Hugh  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
whenever  matters  resolved  themselves  into 
that  shape^  Teague  had  the  best  of  the 
fun,  whatever  shape  they  took.  There 
waa  also  another  difference  between  them, 
which  told  very  considerably  in  favour  of 
Teague's  side  of  the  question.  Hugh  had 
fived  for  a  year  or  two  in  Dublin,  and  had 
picked  up  notions  of  breeding  which  ren- 
dered his  manners  peculiarly  remote  and 
grand.  Amongst  other  refinements,  he 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  his  provincial 
dialect,  cUpping  his  words  very  carefiilly, 
and  speaking  as  Uttle  as  possible  to  avoid 
committing  himself  to  any  involuntary 
vulgarisms.  Teague,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  never  been  in  the  capital,  and  his 
ignorance  of  fashionable  life  afforded 
him  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasantry, 
which  no  man  could  avail  himself  of 
with  more  whimsical  humour.  And  in 
addition  to  this,  he  gloried  in  a  rich 
Connaught  brogue,  which  he  would  not 
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^  t^ii.  ^Lifi.  iz.d  wzxtL,  to  coofess  to  a 
trf'-'.-r  fnfjn-  cf  cis,  he  voold  e¥€TT  now 
^•i  zzjt-  irririjen  and  exaggente,  widi 
:i^:a»  desi^  of  showing  off  the 


*•>  s 


:>:>ii:t  cf  h^  brotlMf^s  character.  The 
T^cs   of  the  two   brodiers  were 

occ^y  opposed,  and  so  notorious  in 
:h-r  seir*^S:>iirbijod9  dot  diey  at  last  passed 
^:o  **  nickiianiesv*'  die  people  of  Gahray 
tiein^  £im-jTis  for  their  talent  at  £istenmg 
s^'kbnqmets  upon  their  friends.  Hugh  was 
jamriiarir  known  as  Grim  Hugh,  and 
Teagne  was  popnlarlT  caDed  Teague  the 
Raltler. 
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IT. 


At  the  hour  of  five  on  a  cold  winter's 
morning,  a  light  was  seen  moving  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  parlour  window 
of  Feely's  cottage  on  the  Clare  heights. 
It  was  the  indefatigable  Teague,  who  was 
the  earliest  riser  of  the  family,  and  who 
was  preparing  his  toilet  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  bam.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
opened  the  latch,  and,  with  his  lantern 
in  his  hand,  proceeded,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  low  mud  wall,  towards  a  roofless 
tattering  enclosure,  which  was  jocularly 
called  the  bam.  The  sleep  was  not  yet 
quite  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he  staggered 
along  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
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3C  in  a  faigfa  wind,  piddng  lumsdf  op 
ntber  ani^wudhr  at  ererr  akemate  step 
to  steadr  himself  towards  die  paint  of 
h2s  destfnatkm.  As  he  advanced  in  dus 
war,  he  soddenhr  stmck  ^[ainst  scHne 
pEX^oQ  who  seenned  to  he  standing  bok 
x:7?i£ht  in  the  angle  hetween  the  wall 
aixi  the  bam.  Tei^fiie  was  never  pot 
c<ct  bT  accidents  of  anv  kind. 

'  Hc:K>a!*  he  exdumed ;  "h's  there 
Toa  are,  vhoerer  voa  are ;  and  what  the 
drrQ  brinss  vokl  diere.  I'd  like  to  know. 
The  top  o'  the  moming  to  yon,  and 
navbe  it  "is  in  your  bed  yon  'd  be  if  I 
wanted  tool" 

The  aun  ide  no  icpty,  but,  eridentiy 
aBxkms  to  avoid  obaetiatkm,  endeavoiired 
to  set  away,  when  Teagne  clutched  at  bis 
short  fneae  jadkxt^  and,  with  a  soddan  jerk, 
brouffat  him  back  again. 

^  No«  jewel,  yoa  diant  slip  throi^ 
my  fic^ren^  if  yon  were  twice  as  b^. 
Speak  out;  what  are  jroa  doing  hnking 
here  in  the  gray  of  the  UKMrning^  like  an 
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evil  spirit?"  and  raising  the  lantern,  he 
looked  into  the  &ce  of  the  stranger, 
making  a  discovery  which  threw  him 
into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

*'  Hugh  —  ha  —  ho,  ha,  ho,  ho !  why, 
I*d  as  soon  have  thought  of  meeting  ould 
Nick  himself  at  this  blessed  hour.  What's 
come  to  you,  man?  Is  n't  it  well  you 
are?  And  dressed  too,  by  the  powers? 
Sure  you  knew  I  had-  the  kaysJ" 

"  Do  I  not  often  rise  early,  brother  ?*' 
demanded  Hugh,  in  a  peculiarly  gruff  and 
disagreeable  voice. 

"Ah!  then  maybe  you  do,"  answered 
Teague,  with  a  long  whistle,  which  wa» 
meant  to  imply  that  he  had  no  great  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  the  h3q)othesis  he 
had  just  ventured  upon. 

"  It's  ac  cold  morning,"  said  Hugh. 
Are  we  to  have  rain  to-duy  ?" 

"Why,  then,"  said  Teague>  ''I  can't 
exactly  say.  It  looks- mighty  quare,  and 
there's  a  sough  in  the  wind  that's  enough 
to  wet  one  to  the  heart." 
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"  Don't  say  that,  Teague,**  replied  Hugh, 
quickly ;   ''  don't  say  that." 

"  Ah,  what  matter  what  I  say,"  an- 
swered Teague.  "If  it's  determined  to 
rain,  I  can't  prevent  it : 

*  Hippy  is  the  bride  that  the  ton  shines  on, 
And  happy  is  the  corpse  that  the  nun  rains  on  I ' 

As  I'm  neither  a  bride  nor  a  corpse,  the 
divil  a  hair  it  matters  to  me  whether  it 
rains  or  not." 

**  But  it  does  to  me,  Teague,"  said 
Hugh. 

"In  the  regard  of  what?"  demanded 
Teague. 

"  In  the  regard  of  a  certain  business  that 
is  to  be  done  to-day." 

"  And  what's  that,  Hugh?" 

"  Where  is  your  Sunday  coat,  Teague?" 
inquired  Hugh.  *'  Are  your  piunps  clean  ? 
You  must  dress  yourself  neat  to-night." 

"I  must,  must  I?  Well,  that'll  be  no 
great  trouble  to  me.  But  what  am  I  to 
dress  myself  for  ? " 
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"  To  dance  at  your  brother's  weddingi 
Teague/'  replied  Hugh. 

Teague  was,  for  once  in  his  life,  perfectly 
astonished.  He  held  the  lantern  up  to  his 
brother's  face,  and,  after  throwing  the  light 
as  straight  as  he  could  into  his  eyes,  went 
on, — *' Dance  at  your  wedding?  Is  it 
dreaming  you  are  ?  Divil  a  dream.  I  know 
that  eye  of  yours  of  ould.  Divil  a  dream 
in  that  eye.  And  it's  to  dance  you  want 
me  ?  would  you  have  any  objection  if  I 
were  to  sing  into  the  bargain  ? " 

"  I  want  you  to  get  Brallaghan  to  bring 
his  pipes,"  said  Hugh ;  '^  and  mind  that 
you  put  on  your  best  for  the  wedding.  We 
must  have  no  work  to-day,  Teague.  It's 
a  great  holiday,  and  you  must  make  the 
old  place  rock  with  fun.  I  depend  upon 
you  for  that." 

"  Just  stop  a  bit,"  replied  Teague  ;  "  I 
don't  know  whether  you're  making  a  fool 
of  me  or  of  yourself;  but  if  it  was  your 
wake  you  were  asking  me  to  instead  of 
your  wedding,  Hugh,  avoumeen,  you  know 
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yx.  gTJjAt  dqHBd  vpan  me  fiir  die  fan. 
Rrr  1'=:  trinkmp— the  Lord  save  us! — 
due  jKf^^Tt  walking  in  your  deep,  and 
4oa\  knenr  li^aly  wliat  yoaVe  laDdng 
abocL  Win  TOQ  aiiswCT  me  one  qoestioD, 
H^^  f  Sam  itand  dieie  strait  before 
me,  azjd  pal  tout  hands  bdiind  your  back, 
and  look  at  me»  and  answer  me — is  it 
lianfaa  Bmke  dial's  to  the  fore  in  this 


•» 


"^Toa're  a  fait  of  a  conjurer,  Teague,"* 
T^-tunied  Hngh,  with  a  very  grim  smile; 
^  it*s  Maitfaa^sore  enough.  And  the Buikes 
aie  coming,  and  An  Doolan,  and  every- 
body ;  and  as  the  honour  of  the  £EuniIy's  at 
stake,  we  must  give  them  a  welcome 


*  tlist  vOI  ne'er  be  fraigot 
By  tkoa  dHi  «as  Aen,  «ad  tbcm  tkat  was  not 


t  It 


**  Hough ! "  ezchdmed  Teague,  springing 
up  into  the  air  widi  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and 
swinging  the  lantern  round  his  head  so 
furiously  that  th^  light  was  blown  out,  ''  I 
can  hardly  ke^  the  jig  out  of  my  feet 
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already.  And  it'i^  going  to  be  married  you 
are  }  Oh,  tiien  more  o£  that  to  you^  Hugh ! 
By  my  £uth>  I^'m  thinking  it  isn  't  so  eady 
you  11  be  getting  up:  to-morrow  morning, 
Hugh,  amck!  Bad  luck,  and  a  pair  of 
them,  to  that  dirty  liaatem:  that  wouldn't 
keep  steady.  Its  easy  to  see  that  the  hght 
doesn't  shine  on  you  tins,  morning,  Hugh  ; 
but  you'll  have  plenty  of  it  to-night,  you 
divil !  '*  and  Teague,  groping  his  way  by  the 
wall,  for  the  sky  was  dismally  dark  and 
heavy>  turned  back  towards  the  house  to 
relight  his  lantern. 

Hugh  stood  for  a  moment,  with  the 
grisly  air  of  a  man  who  was  revolving  some 
very  profound  problem  in  his  mind,  and 
then  began  muttering  to  himself,  as  he 
moved  away  into  the  darkness  towards  a 
scrambling  path  that  led  down  the  face  of 
the  cliff  to  the  strand  below : 

"  'Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines 
on  ! '  Was  that  a  drop  of  rain  ?  I  wonder 
whether  Martha^s  stirring  yet.  What  would 
she  say  if  she  knew  that  the  first  Ught  I 


^  r  i 


zsat  ^sTLzzis  mKi  oiit  i^mi  me  !  The 
s  cgfT^g — Lccd  ddiend  as! — and  a 
ft.:m  fi^  :c.  ibe  sea.  Bat  the  son's  not 
zz  j^t.  T^9iE^*s  oondbit  in  diat,  and  it*s 
^ctttI  ^co  t2d£  i:  should  lain  in  winter, 
^t'  r:cne.  r(  cocne.  let  it  rain  till  it's  tired. 
I V  iciSa- 1  'n  sarh  a  iboL  And  mavbe,  after 
iZ.  i]:xr  2cz:^  shine  out  br-And-bv;*  and 
^  c^asT  broken  words  of  doubt 
,  grrmwRmg  up  hope  and  bravado 
tf  veZ  a^  he  cocld  gainst  die  grain  of 
ii2S  3£:pe;s±>>3s,  Hngji   descended  to  the 
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III. 

Miles  Burke  was  a  character  such  as 
is  not  to  be  met  in  any  part  of  the  habit- 
able world  except  the  west  of  Ireland. 
There  are  many  lines  of  Burkes  in  that 
quarter,  and  each  of  them  claims  an  an- 
tiquity which,  for  the  common  honour  and 
glory  of  the  name,  none  of  them  are  ever 
known  to  dispute;  and  as  the  tribes  of 
Burkes  that  are  found  wandering  in  a 
variety  of  costumes,  and  under  as  great 
a  variety  of  circumstances  and  occupations 
over  the  wilds  of  Connemara  and  the 
mountainous  ranges  of  Clare,  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  it 
follows,  as  an  unimpeachable  corollary, 
that    the    individual    Burke    whose    local 
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reputation  should  eclipse  that  of  aD  his 
namesakes  put  together^  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  man ; — and  that  man  was  Miles 
Buike.  Whether  he  was  entitled  to  the 
distinction  by  the  remoteness  of  his  de» 
scent,  or  the  force  of  his  personal  merits, 
we  are  not  able  to  say;  but  certain 
it  is  that  Miles  Burke  was  the  most  noto- 
rious man  of  his  name  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  a  pre-eminence  of  fame 
which  cannot  be  appreciated  by  people 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  being 
bred  up  amongst  the  Burkes. 

Con  Burke^  the  father  of  Miles  Burke, 
used  to  declare  that  he  was  lineally  de- 
scended from  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 
But  ten  thousand  battles  lying  so  far  back 
on  the  genealogical  roll,  are  of  no  avail  to 
a  man  who  is  put  to  extremities  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  life.  The  family  inheritance 
was  wonderfully  disproportionate  to  the 
dignity  of  its  traditions;  and  Con,  having 
inherited  nothing  else,  not  even  a  spark  of 
the  heroic  fire   of  his  great  ancestor,  en- 
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deavoured  to  repair  the  shattered  fortunes 
of  his  house  hy  embarking  in  some  way  of 
retail  business  in  Dublin, — ^a  blot  on  his 
escutcheon,  the  particulars  of  which  history 
has  with  great  magnanimity  refused  to 
record.  His  ostensible  object  was  to  make 
money ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  an  Irishman, 
under  any  imaginable  circumstances,  to 
avoid  making  love,  and  so  it  happened  that, 
following  out  the  irresistible  instincts  of  his 
nature.  Con  Burke  made  love  first,  and  set 
about  making  money  afterwards*  He  sue* 
ceeded  in  the  first  with  astonishing  rapidity ; 
but  although  he  applied  himself  to  the  task 
for  many  years  with  as  much  assiduity  as 
he  could,  he  never  succeeded  in  the 
second. 

Miles  Burke  was  the  eldest  son  of  Con. 
He  was  like  his  father  in  everything  except 
the  possibility  of  settUng  down  to  business 
of  any  kind.  He  loathed  business,  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  drudgery  from  which 
his  independent  spirit  revolted,  but  as  a 
degradation.     Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles 
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was  reTived  in  MQes.  He  was  a  modem 
G>n,  and  if  he  had  not  fought  a  hundred 
bottles-rojral  brfore  he  was  twenty,  it  was 
no  iault  of  his  own.  Miles  was  as  brave  as 
a  hon,  as  proud  as  Belzebub,  and  as  poor 
as  arat. 

Miles'  father  had  a  vote  in  Dublin.  At 
that  time  votes  had  a  pecuniary  value 
attached  to  them,  and  Con  Burke  was  not 
above  temptation.  There  was  a  fiercely- 
contested  election ;  and  a  certain  vagrant 
attorney,  who  was  doing  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption by  deputation  for  the  Government, 
intimated  to  Con  that  he  might  have  what 
he  asked  for  his  vote.  Con  went  home 
elated  bv  the  mvsterious  hint,  and  drank 
hard  that  night  in  anticipation  of  the  bright 
future  that  lav  before  him. 

'<\\liat  am  I  to  ask  for?**  said  Con, 
looking  inqui^tively  at  a  spoon  that  hung 
suspended  between  his  finger  and  thumb 
over  a  tumbler  of  punch. 

Miles  was  at  that  time  eighteen  years  of 
age.     He  was  seated  in  a  dark  comer  of 
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the  room  when  his  father  put  this  question. 
Leaping  up  out  of  his  chair  with  the  fury 
of  inspiration,  he  rushed  over  to  the  table, 
and  striking  it  with  a  vehemence  which 
made  the  aforesaid  spoon  jump  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  out  of  his  father's  hand, 
smashing  the  tumbler  in  its  progress,  he 
exclaimed, 

"  Ask  for  a  commission  in  the  army  for 
me!** 

Con  stared  at  him  with  an  incredulous 
gasp.  But  Con  was  quite  wrong.  He 
thought  that  a  commission  in  the  army  was 
as  much  above  his  reach  as  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer.  Con  knew  nothing 
about  it.  In  three  days  Miles  Burke  was 
gazetted  an  ensign  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment, and  in  a  fortnight  he  marched  away 
from  his  father's  house  to  attend  the  call 
of  glory  in  the  West  Indies. 

Now  this  was  a  life  exactly  suited  to 
Miles  Burke.  He  was  omnipotent  at  the 
mess.  His  animal  spirits  were  indomitable. 
He   would  fight  any  man,  without   even 


^r^ 
^0^^ 


haa  to  die  pRfiniDaarT  traidile  of 
with  kflk  He  could  sinp  isoite 
[xi^3^  of  them  beiiip  copynisht  of 
KB  owt:  than  mxr  man  in  the  aniTeneL 
And  in  jb  a^e  wbca  sen  could  dbrink  tte 
&ciesw  be  shoved  a  capadlty  tor  potatkww 
wrick,  iiad  he  been  a  fish,  moat  have 
jeT:t^:^i'  arreted   b^di-water-iiiaKk  ki  the 


^SLI^s  wK  2s  expeit  at  loTeHiialdi^  as  at 
nr?jr  The  ttories  he  vscd  to  teD  of 
h&  exTuJcts  in  that  war  would  haTe  Im^ 
ashed  raYfritk  fcr  a  ooBBplete  haiid4iook 
ti>  die  ait.  Bat  he  got  aDanied  one  daj, 
acii  a2  qbs  saflautzies  cxpiied.  His  mode 
of  ice  was  not  speaaDr  calculated  to  keep 
up  the  r^roor  of  hs  cun\lMliriion ;  and  at 
&iv^aE!ai4brtT  he  had  the  aspect  d  a  bal* 
uaetL  bet  still  a  gar  and  bdhgerent  take. 
It  w:k>  abocLt  this  period  cf  hb  life  thai 
a  sreat  mS^rbctme  h^ipened  to  him.  He 
idix  out  widi  the  colonel  of  his  lemnieBt, 
and  sent  bim  a  challenge.  Poor  Miles 
Buike.  to  preToit  the  disgrace  of  being 
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cashiered,  threw  iip  his  commission;  and 
retired  like  an  injured  gentleman  to  his 
paternal  estate  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
Luckily  his  wife  was  dead,  and  he  had 
only  one  child,  a  little  girl;  for  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  the  estate  upon  which 
he  retired  consisted  merely  of  a  field  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  planted  chiefly  with 
heather  and  loose  stones,  and  a  small  ham 
built  of  the  latter  on  the  brink  of  a  running 
stream.  This  was  all  the  property  s^per* 
taining  to  the  royal  domains  of  the  Burkes 
which  his  father  had  been  able  to  preserve. 
Martha  Burke  was  quite  a  child  at  this 
time.  Her  father  had  no  money  to  get 
her  taught  anything,  and  no  inclination  if 
he  had.  So  Martha  grew  up  like  a  wild 
flower,  very  pretty  and  delicate,  but  with- 
out any  culture.  Miles,  having  all  the 
remains  of  a  fine  body  of  a  man,  and  a 
wonderful  deal  of  pluck  in  conversation, 
with  a  life  of  diversified  experiences  to 
draw  upon  in  garnishing  it,  and  being, 
moreover,  a  capital  boon  companion,  was 


5CZ2r.t  a&cr  as  poor  Martha  nas 
Des^tctcd.  Aiui,  as  it  osnalhr  happens  v^ 
z^diTidusLl^  of  thk  kind  towards  the  close 
•^  tht^  uTeSy  he  sank  down  lower  and 
ly^er  in  ris  aaaociariom,  and  came  at  last 
:o  L:Id  the  inriefiniti^  rank  of  a  decaved 
gentl^e^An  am3Tisst  his  ne^hboms,  who 
vere  r  v:  to  bare  soch  a  fiery  &Ilen  planet 
dr:c  z*ci  dc'Wn  amongst  them  from  its  h^fa 
sch-ere.  He  was  the  king  of  the  company 
wh-rrerer  he  went,  —  a  position  which 
€tiscred  him  the  nnlimited  bacchanalian 
pTETi'rative^  that  exactly  suited  his  taste. 

^^'LUe  >lilcs  Burke  was  scattering  him- 
self orer  the  oimtry,  enjojii^  all  the  wild 
fc:<?T:t^n'  iLi:  offered,  Martha  was  left 
t\>  STOW  up  into  womanhood  as  she  might. 
Tzere  was  a  p»r  neighboor — a  small, 
n6ck-rtc.:cd  cottier — ^who  took  an  interest 
in  her  shuadon,  and  who  suppfied  her  as 
wtrll  as  be  could  with  the  means  of  edu- 
canon.  At  axteen  she  could  read  and 
write — her  procress  stopped  here.  The 
Irish  peasant's  library  b  too  scanty  to  carry 
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education  much  farther.  But  Martha  was 
educated  through  her  heart, — which,  with 
women  even  in  higher  circumstances,  is 
sometimes  the  best  mediiun  for  forming 
the  character.  In  her  tasks  and  in  her 
solitude,  she  had  one  constant  companion, 
the  son  of  her  kind  protector,  much  about 
her  own  age,  perhaps  a  year  or  so  older. 
Loneliness  is  a  dangerous  atmosphere  for 
young  people  to  breathe;  and  when  two 
children  are  thus  thrown  together,  and 
kept  together  by  common  pursuits,  till 
they  approach  that  maturity  which  enables 
them  to  feel  that  they  are  children  no 
longer,  the  consequences  are,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  such  as  it  requires 
no  ghost  to  tell  us.  Martha  Burke  and 
Terry  French  were  in  love  with  each  other 
long  before  they  knew  anything  about  it ; 
and  it  was  not  imtil  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  Terry  to  look  out  for  some 
source  of  employment  that  they  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  discovered  the 
secret. 
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This  discovery  was  made  at  a  very  awk- 
ward time.  Terry's  father  had  just  died, 
and  the  boy  was  thrown  upon  the  world 
a  be^ar.  It  is  astonishing  how  sorrow 
brings  out  the  affections.  These  '  poor 
young  people,  without  any  friends  or  ad- 
visers, or  any  means  of  support,  found  out 
that  they  were  indispensable  to  each  other^s 
happiness  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
also  found  out  that  their  separation  was 
inevitable.  Terry  had  no  alternative  but 
to  go  abroad  as  a  soldier.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable to  make  a  scene  of  the  parting  of 
lovers ;  it  is  the  wilM  infliction  of  an  agony 
which,  of  all  others,  the  reader  can  best 
afford  to  be  spared.  In  this  instance,  the 
pangs  of  parting  were  sharpened  by  the 
natural  warmth  and  sensibility  of  these 
young  Irish  natures,  and  floods  of  tears 
and  mournful  wails,  in  which  their  hearts 
seemed  to  break,  burst  from  them  as  they 
stood  together  for  the  last  time  on  the 
lonely  beach,  under  the  shadow  of  two 
great  jutting  cliffs;   called,  oddly  enough. 
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The  Meeting  Rocks.  A  mutual  vow  of 
fidelity  passed  between  them^  and  was  re- 
peated a  hundred  times  as  well  as  their 
chc^dng  utterance  would  suffer  them  to 
articulate  the  words.  They  thought  of  an 
exchange  of  gifts  to  remember  each  other 
by,  88  if  in  their  desolation  they  required 
any  tokens  of  that  kind ;  and  Martha  had 
nothing  to  bestow  but  a  small  signet-ring, 
which  she  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  her 
father's  fortunes,  and  which  her  trembling 
hands  placed  in  silence  upon  his  finger. 
When  the  darkness  fell  that  night,  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  rolled  between 
the  lovers. 

The  human  heart,  Uke  all  other  created 
things,  yields  at  last  to  the  influence  of 
time.  Happy  for  the  world  that  it  is 
so,  or  the  keen  griefs  of  youth  would 
destroy  the  energies  of  life  at  their  spring. 
Years  passed  away,  long  years  of  suffering 
and  struggle;  and  through  them  all 
Martha  retained  a  sad  and  tender  memory 
of  her  early  love.     And  as  time  swept 
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oa»  and  hope  grew  fiunter  and  banter, 
she  would  look  back  upon  it  as  the 
pasaon  of  her  youth  which  was  never 
to  take  a  shape  more  real;  and  so  at 
last  it  assumed  the  tints  of  a  poetical 
idealitv.  which  could  exercise  no  further 
power  than  to  shed  its  melancholy  sweet- 
ness upon  her  secret  thoughts  and  hallow 
them  in  solitude.  She  believed,  in  the 
end,  that  this  love  was  but  an  idle  dream, 
and  that  Terrv  would  never  appear  to 
her  again;  and  she  survived  that  belief. 
Sometimes  there  were  misgivings  of  other 
kinds^  apprehensions,  terrors,  bright  gleams 
of  expectation,  but  they  aD  died  away 
in  succession;  and  she  became  passive 
under  that  great  sorrow  which  lost  much 
of  its  bitterness  in  the  final  conviction  that 
it  was  past  remedy. 

It  was  during  these  latter  passages  of 
the  &ding  pageant  of  early  love,  that 
Hugh  Feely  first  saw  Martha  Burke.  The 
natural  reserve  of  his  manners,  and  a 
certain   shyness  with  women,  which   men 
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t>f  the  most  robust  temperament  frequently 
betray,  gave  him  that  sort  of  interest  in 
her  eyes  which  grows  out  of  a  sense  of 
entire  security.  He  had  as  little  of  the 
aspect  or  the  likelihood  of  a  lover  about 
him  as  could  be  suspected  of  a  man  of  five- 
and-thirty.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
very  much  shut  up  in  himself,  as  if  he 
was  always  plodding  upon  matters  of  a 
much  more  prosaic  cast.  But  such  a 
man  will  very  often  throw  a  woman  off 
her  guard,  and  take  her  by  surprise  when 
she  least  suspects  him,  and  is  often  in 
turn  taken  by  surprise  himself.  We  must 
not  attempt  to  speculate  on  these  mys- 
teries; nor  can  we  explain  how  it  was 
that  Hugh  wooed  and  won  Martha.  It 
went  on  very  slowly  at  first;  and  Hugh, 
when  he  began  to  detect  in  himself  a  new 
sensation,  took  sedulous  opportunities,  for 
he  was  thoughtftil  and  sagacious,  of  im- 
proving his  position ;  was  very  gentle  and 
considerate  to  Martha;  and,  knowing  the 
way  to  her  Other's  good  opinion,  which 

VOL.  III.  N 


r5    JLSZf 


1  :.    ':tij  iz  i"iz.tiz^-at>iiDds  firom  the 

mi    Trwir-is — a    l:z^    interral    in    the 
:    sr2z;ij  :t  &  y:^:^  heart! — hadebqised 

e±  the  shoies  of  Ireland. 


^-"fm* 


^k    tl«    * 


^>l.  « 


-\^.:rr:r  2ad  z^een  beard  of  him  srnce. 
.Liii  'ime^  iiu&i  r€t:a  rerr  bad.  and  Martha 
i*ui  z — iTi  :!•!  encu^  to  feel  the  piessme 
.r  M.rr  :r;ul:jcs  trig  those  of  the  affec- 
r«:r::i:  'zmz  iirh-rr  was  £et  breaking  up; 
ir..i  "lie  7r:«rects  for  her  on  all  sides 
wrT*  ':Lcik  azd  clooniT.  Poor  child! 
jiirr  3Ccr2&rfk$des»  ksd  held  ont  till  there 
wi:*  T!i'r>— -y  !n:re  to  chng  to.  The  hopes 
^e  Lid  so  &tiiIt  grasped  had  melted 
j.wiT.  ind  cit  fc-er  strength  or  resolution. 
N:-  srear  wcr^ier  was  it,  then,  that  so 
iw:d  a  11:^13  as  Hugh  Feely  should  have 
rizi<ed  ber  basd  in  marriage.  There 
w-i:>  rEason  to  look  ibr  cafan  and  settle- 
!!:%:-:  in  such  a  marriagie;  nor  did  it  shock 
her  s^nsiliIitT  by  any  violent  appeals  to 
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her  feelings.  Nor  was  she  conscious  of 
any  reluctance  when  the  day  of  her  wed- 
ding arrived.  There  was  a  little  flurry 
of  preparations  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
and  Martha  appeared  to  be  quite  as  much 
engrossed  in  them  as  everybody  else. 


N  2 


'  ^Hc'  dc~.  was  to  set 


-".1^:^  -Hir   :.--c  zrzr:^^  bur  ie  mnst 
*;:.L--i    us    :  mini--fi».a   b^'  secoriiiir    the 
•r'^c  -Ti     :t    J.    J Jzii    barker.     **  Bv    the 


!  "I'^V-'-t.*    ITTir-i    TrJlTlii- 


■*r.i.iLj:r-  ir  iJ^  i'^ias*''  d2ii  although  he 
isiii  iu:i  :fl17  ^:  biTTCwr^f  OQ  the  hnnk  of 
^  r'«:k*  T'liirT?  :ii«?^  was  cijC  a  sool  withm 
^^rj:  'j:  jit-g-rrr.  ie  cccld  doC  help  accom- 
j£:  r-r^^  exulratioti  with  a  jump 


-  T 
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into  the  air^  cutting  six  before  he  Ughted 
on  his  feet  again. 

The  next  thing  was  to  see  to  the  in-door 
arrangements.  The  feast  was  to  be  on 
a  scale  of  prodigal  liberality,  and  there 
was  no  end  throughout  the  day  to  the 
manufacture  of  punch  in  all  sorts  of  vessels^ 
which  were  put  away  and  locked  up  to 
get  cold  for  the  guests  at  night.  All 
these  details  being  concluded,  Teague 
determined  to  indulge  himself  in  a  device 
of  his  own,  which  he  had  been  working 
up  in  his  mind  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
his  brother  an  agreeable  surprise.  This 
was  no  less  than  a  bonfire  haUway  up 
the  cliff,  the  combustible  materials  of  which 
he  laid  with  his  own  hands,  intending  to 
fire  the  pile  at  night,  when  the  company 
should  be  at  the  height  of  their  revels. 

The  rain  had  fallen  incessantly  all  day ; 
and  as  the  evening  closed  in,  the  heavy 
boom  of  the  waters  announced  the  rising 
of  a  tempest.  But  these  ominous  appear- 
ances had  no  effect  upon  the  enthusiasm 
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c  the  ZTiests  ^>^  sssonbled  at  an  earhr 
r.  v:r  to  winicss  the  cerenHmy  of  the  mar- 
r.jc<r.  The  group  gathered  together  in 
ie  parl:ur  (which,  for  this  occasion, 
•rm':-7aced  the  whole  of  the  ground-Aoc^, 
zzc  sliiht  partitioDS  of  the  hall  and  an 
•  c -ff>ste  chamber  being  remored  to  increase 
:iir  accoinm«>darion,)  was  not  wanting  in 
rur'-.cal  chirarteristics.  On  one  ade  stood 
H'-lA,  l-okirg  Tery  sheepish,  as  if  he 
W25  a&aii  or  ashamed,  his  hands  hanging 
fcclishly  hx  his  side,  or  twirling  a  small 
nxirA  hsLty  which  he  .frequently  threatened 
to  cm>h  to  atoms;  on  the  other  side  was 
MirtLu  as  composed  and  tranqnfl  as  a 
child,  neither  bloshing  nor  looking  pale, 
hu:  perfectly  self-possessed;  and  between 
them  stood  the  priest,  upon  whose  large 
nierry  face  there  sat  an  expression  of 
curiosity  not  Tery  appropriate  to  the  busi- 
ness he  had  to  perform.  But  priests  are 
dvp">?:taries  of  &mily  secrets,  and  must 
have  more  reasons  for  curiosity  than  other 
people.    The  ne3rt  most  important  person 
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in  the  group  was  Captain  Burke  (he  was 
always  called  Captain),  whose  red  and 
bloated  face,  fiill  of  a  sly,  languid  humour, 
suggested  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
placid  features  of  his  daughter.  Teague 
was  next  to  the  Captain,  and  kept  his 
countenance  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
decorum,  considering  how  anxiously  he 
looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  ceremony, 
that  they  might  strike  up  and  begin  the 
fim.  The  room  all  round  was  crowded 
with  innumerable  Burkes,  and  Martins, 
and  Blakes,  and  .Lynches,  seated  and 
standmg  about,  and  interrupting  the  cere- 
mony  continually  by  invoking  all  manner 
of  blessings  upon  the  heads  of  the  happy 
couple. 

And  thus,  amidst  a  hurricane  of  benedic- 
tions, was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Hugh 
Feely  and  Martha  Biu*ke. 


J,  «  S  IT?    •.  .   TZ       .E^\A  ^^^ 


r--  ••.• 


T^es  '::^£Z  :^  vas  not 
1  ^t  r  V  tr.e  way.  Mr.  BnL&rton  wis  not 
L  Ttrr  coTDelr  ra^Ji  to  jcci  nr^n  at  anv 

:.:t  m-rn  i:::;irc»red  by  a  wondeHhlly 
▼-.irc^e^i  i-:>f  y,  a  CTeat  head,  with  eif4ocks 
'\'c.r  rr.g  otct  his  shoaldeis»  long,  thin 
LAr.d.s  ^^^  Scmiciirular  le^  which^  without 
LI.T  stress  UT'-iii  the  musclesy  might  have 
:»c^a  conTerted  into  a  hoop  for  a  baireL 
I=.i:5erent  in  his  appearance,  considered  as 
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a  model,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  now 
presented  an  aspect  which  threw  the  guests 
into  a  panic.  Teague,  who  had  been  sitting 
very  uneasily  in  a  comer,  twisting  his  feet 
round  the  legs  of  a  ricketty  chair  until  it 
was  a  wonder  that  he  did  not  come  down 
head-foremost,  leaped  up  the  moment  Bral- 
laghan  came  in,  and  uttered  a  '*  Tear  and 
'ouns!  it's  the  piper's  ghost,  boys?"  that 
threw  the  assembly  into  confusion.  Mr. 
Brallaghan  certainly  at  the  first  glance  ex- 
hibited some  alarming  sjrmptoms.  He  was 
drenched  and  dripping  from  head  to  foot ; 
his  hat,  originally  of  a  very  irregular  shape, 
was  melted  and  beaten  in  by  the  rain  ; 
his  frieze  upper  coat  was  so  saturated  that 
it  clung  tightly  to  his  body,  and  exposed 
his  spectral  proportions  rather  painfully; 
and  as  he  limped  across  the  room,  mump- 
ing his  great  head  at  the  people,  for  he  was 
too  cold  and  wet  to  speak,  a  general 
apprehension  seized  upon  the  spectators 
that  the  pipes,  which  he  drew  slowly  out 
from  under  his  coat,  must  be  utterly  ruined. 

N  3 


•**-  — '-ITi   An>  JJ.T 


HZ .  filtdixe,  a&d  stt  fctyim^  to  the  moani- 

viih   striken   faces  and  siq>> 


Tfa£:3e,  vho  had  not  lost  s^ht  of  the 


Inle  itfa&jfeLtiM  he  had  laid  for  making  a 
inzd  iZ.;:iz:i3atiao  doini  on  the  locks  in 
]::z>:cx  of  his  faiodiei^s  weddii^  took 
.i^iT^nta^  of  ooe  of  these  pauses  and 
<c:!e  q:zetly  out  <^  the  cottage,  leaTii^ 
the  d>jr  ajar  that  he  m^t   be  able  to 


He  had  not  left  the  boose  more  than  a 
tcw  irfnntfs  when  the  door  was  slowly 
moved  open,  and  a  stranger,  whose  person 
was  concealed  mider  a  laige  mantle,  ad- 
vanced into  the  room.  His  entrance  did 
not  excite  much  attention  at  first;  but  a 
whisper  went  romid,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  eyes  wete  tamed  i^on  him*  He  stood 
apart  gazing  into  the  groiq>;    a  slouched 
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hat  covered  his  brows^  and  threw  its  broad 
shadow  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face; 
his  glance  was  quick  and  intrepid;  and 
he  evidently  sought  out  some  person,  for 
or  against  whom  he  entertained  some 
strong  feeling  of  interest  or  revenge. 
There  was  a  profound  emotion  of  some 
kind  visibly  labouring  in  his  mind,  yet 
the  surface  was  fixed  and  resolute. 

Nobody  present  knew  him — ^indeed,  if 
anybody  had  known  him,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  identified  him  imder 
the  shadow  of  that  huge  hat.  Great 
curiosity  prevailed  amongst  them  to  find 
out  who  he  could  be,  and  what  was  his 
business:  but  it  did  not  last  long:  the 
''barbarous  virtue"  of  hospitality  soon 
swept  down  all  other  considerations,  and 
Hugh,  as  became  him,  advanced  from  the 
side  of  his  bride  with  a  goblet  in  his  hand, 
and  approaching  the  stranger,  bade  him 
welcome. 

"Welcome,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "who- 
ever you  are,  welcome  to  our  wedding. 
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had  struck  her  frame^  she  fell  back  with- 
out uttering  a  word. 

'*She  is  fainting/'  cried  the  stranger, 
reaching  over  to  her,  and,  as  most  of  the 
people  thought,  very  unceremoniously 
throwing  his  arm  round  her  to  raise  her 
up ;  but  the  Irish  are  a  very  good-natured 
people,  and  are  willing  to  dispense  with 
forms  in  moments  of  distress.  ''She  is 
fainting.  Why  do  you  stand  looking  so 
helplessly  at  her,'*  he  exclaimed  to  Hugh ; 
''  water,  water,  man  I "  and  Hugh,  perplexed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
scene,  rushed  out  to  procure  it. 

Martha  rapidly  revived,  flurried  and  be- 
wildered. The  stranger  raised  her  to  her 
feet,  and  as  she  stood  trembling  at  his  side, 
he  placed  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
murmured  in  her  ear,  "  Martha ! — Martha ! 
— you  know  me ;  Martha! — you  have  not 
forgotten  me  ? "  An  agony  of  tears  came  to 
her  relief,  and  she  sobbed  aloud, — '*  There, 
there,  darling !  hush !  no  tears  now ; "  and 
then  raising  his  voice  he  called  to  the  huddled 


z^'inp  who  were  garing  upon  liiin  widi  in- 
tcrzae  ^^onl^hment,  ^  Air,  air!  pre  her  air ! 
— the  he:ai  of  the  place  b  too  much  for 
ber  ;*  and  then  he  whispered  to  her,  **  On 
the  beach,  under  the  Meeting  Rocks,  the 
air  b  fre^h — iAd  will  restore  yon — quick ! 
hare  no  fear— do  not  look  back — I,  alone, 
wlI  (LrZ  jw  TOO ! "  and  so  he  led  her  to- 
wards  the  door.  **  Let  her  pass,  boys — 
let  ker  pass ;  see,  she  is  better  abeady — 
lez  ker  pass  into  the  air;*  and  having 
hmded  ker  across  the  thre^old,  he  sod- 
denlv  closed  the  door  from  within,  and 
placed  ius  back  against  it. 

^  Now,  then,  I'll  drink  to  you.  FUl  up 
to  the  brim,  a  glass  to  the  health  of  the 
brl-ie.  He  who  doesn*t  drink  that  toast, 
whv  mav  be  neTer  have  a  bride  of  his 
own  !* 

The  guests  looked  marvellously  foolish 
at  this  ^>eech,  and,  there  were  apparent 
moTements  amongst  them,  as  if  they 
thouirnt  they  ought  to  do  something  else 
under  the    circumstances  than  drink  the 
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bride's  health ;  but  the  repeated  demands 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  tone  of  determina- 
tion in  which  he  addressed  them>  at  last 
produced  a  clatter  of  glasses,  for  they  were 
nothing  loth  to  accept  any  excuse  for  a 
fresh  bumper, 

"You're  all  strangers  to  me,  and  I  to 
you  —  but  ril  drink  to  our  next  merry 
meeting  for  all  that.  Now,  fill  your  glasses 
again,  and  give  us  an  hurrah !  to  our  next 
merry  meeting ! " 

The  glasses  were  filled  again,  and  cUnked 
violently  in  every  comer  of  the  room,  the 
blind  harper  and  the  little  piper  especially 
enjoying  their  part  of  the  entertainment — 
but  not  a  word  was  spoken. 

"What!  you  won't  drink  my  health. 
Then  I  suppose  you  're  tired  of  my  com- 
pany. That's  hard,  too,  upon  a  stranger 
who  has  travelled  a  long  way  on  a  wet 
night  to  see  you  all.  If  that's  the  case,  I 
must  leave  you  as  I  came,  and  so  my  benison 
upon  you ! "  and  turning  to  open  the  door 
with  a  sudden  movement,  several   of  the 
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roests  le^r>ed  to  their  feet,  and  lushed 
K-rvAni  with  the  evident  intention  of  inter- 
Of r-cf::^  his  leoeaL 

^  Sz3iid  back !  *  he  roared  in  a  vcHce  of 
thziiidrr.  and  placin£[  his  back  again  against 
the  d:*?r,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  coat 
which  he  rresented  at  them.  Hiere  was 
a  I:ui  dhritk  amongst  the  women,  and  no 
ST>?J2  ir.orii^dcii  amongst  the  men  to  tempt 
t'::^^  tire  by  a  closer  approach  to  their 
desr^rsre  ai:ta<r:nist.  ''Stand  back!  I  tell 
T-rc  The  rrst  man  that  moves  hand  or 
r.vc  to  f:II.iw  roe — stand  back ! — IH  blow 
ris  brA:r:s  out.  Yoa  midexstand  that  Ian- 
r'-ii-re?  Gre  me  room — leave  my  path 
r^^ ! ' —  and  he  opened  the  door,  sdll  pre- 
>crr>j:  the  pcstoL  **  I  have  warned  yon — 
And  I  will  c.>  what  I  sav.  The  fiist  man 
t>,L:  >rlr^  cut  cf  this  door  to  track  my  steps, 
CRTcr  niCuTTis  slive !  *  and  then  Riding  into 
the    djjfct-sss  be  swiftlv  closed  the  door 
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VI, 

When  Terry  French  (for  you  know  well 
enough,  reader,  without  bemg  told,  that  it 
was  the  lover  of  Martha)  gained  the  table- 
land on  the  cliffs  outside  the  cottage  door, 
he  stood  in  the  shadow  for  a  few  seconds 
to  ascertain  whether  he  was  pursued,  and 
finding  that  all  was  still  within  the  cottage, 
he  looked  about  for  the  old  track  with 
which  he  had  been  familiar  many  years 
before,  and  then  flinging  himself  do™  by 
the  rocks,  he  descended  from  crag  to  crag, 
through  winding  paths,  till  he  reached  the 
strand.  A  natural  cavern,  flooded  by  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  formed  a  shelter  fqr  a 
boat  that  lay  tossing  up  and  down  in  the 
darkness.    The  boat  was  moored  to  a  frag- 
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-  V 


^  ^v-i.  It  was  the  woik  of  a 
-  ■  "^ii  *ne  mpe,  and  spring  in. 
rr-.v-.-^  /  -hr  )ar  carried  him  up 
T.'*  :-^r.  -  ri^r  7  inr  where  die  Meetmg 
l>  .1:  rrt^-j.  ~i^r  nitf  waves.  The  daik- 
zre^  :  r.r  -,rir  niu-sed  all  objects  into 
r.r  ^^z  -..r-r  »t  -doom;  bat  as  Terry 
ir-iT--:!  "^r  ^^.ii.  1  ILiht  fOTie  gradually 

•  i-^=^  -    I  :!-  ne  .'"*  hmrihTed  Temr. 
..■  —  ^ 

■*  !•  1-  '^  "r^rini'lc — place  your  foot  upon 
"lit*  .^ — i*iii  sr-^  aie  TOUT  hand.**  He 
r-u  iv-i  tj:  li:?  iaziL  Azd  placed  an  oar 
±-  »n  ~:e  -L:»r  :r  tie  b^jat  to  the  strand. 
Ii  '  :►*  T.iTT-tnc  T:«:n?  the  boat  was  cutting 


•« 


1:1  iie  :neizwh-le  the  people  in  the 
cTLLZ^  wrTTr  TtieTed  bv  the  return  of 
Hirt.  fr:r:  the  ciscjsaon  of  the  dilemma 
wrJ:h  Terrr  Lid  submitted  to  their  con- 
s:  ierarl  ^rL  l'p3n  being  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  which  he  gathered  rather 
imperfectly  from  the  crude  and  conflicting 
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statements  with  which  he  was  stunned  on 
his  arrival,  his  first  impulse  was  to  go  in 
quest  of  Martha,  and  accordingly,  followed 
by  the  whole  party,  he  rushed  out  on  the 
cliffs.  Every  nook  and  cranny  was  ex* 
plored  from  the  bam  to  the  roof  in  vain. 
They  stopped  and  listened  at  intervals,  but 
could  hear  nothing  except  the  sullen  plash- 
ing of  the  waters,  and  the  distant  soughing 
of  the  winds.  There,  collected  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  hardly  daring  to  breathe  to  each 
other  the  gloomy  suspicions  that  took 
possession  of  them,  stood  the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends,  hoping  against  hope,  and 
watching  for  chances  that  never  came. 

By  the  time  they  were  all  collected 
on  this  spot,  which  looked  out  over  the 
bay,  Teague  had  succeeded  in  getting  his 
apparatus  ready  for  firing  the  heap  of  com- 
bustibles he  had  prepared  half-way  down 
the  rocks.  On  a  sudden  the  whole  mass 
was  ignited,  and  flung  its  broad  red  light 
to  a  considerable  distance  over  the  strand 
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Ocjects^  before  invisible, 
riiv  Z9tc:int  tzfiOj  apparent;  and  tbe 
rixe:^  cc  tbe  clin  were  enabled  to  discern 
a  y.-fTi  bed  cirtctrr.g  its  course  across  the 
biiT  :o  :be  crp^she  coast  <rf  Galwaj.  WTien 
7t>:r  Texr::^  airenrards  learned  who  was 
Li  rii:  rc4^  he  was  readr  to  chop  off  his 
riztii  hiZfi  irt:  set  fire  to  the  brands  which 
rere^Llai  to  kSs  brother  the  fli^t  of  his 


Tbjl  nirh:  Tenr  and  Martha  reached 
Galirxj  in  safety,  and  were  married  by  a 
priest  wiiriin  a  quarter  of  an  boor  after 
they  lacied.  It  was  no  use  to  dii^pnte  the 
leplin-  of  the  proceedmg,  even  if  the  low 
estate  of  the  chirf  act<»s  in  it  had  not 
render^  snch  a  measure  impossible.  It 
was  a  clear  case  of  abduction  by  consent ; 
and  Hu^,  who  could  not  bear  the  spot 
where  he  had  suffered  this  grieTous  humi- 
liation, soon  afterwards  went  out  of  the 
countrr,  and  left  Terrv  and  Martha  firee 
to  the  realization  of  their  dream  of  early 
love. 
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THE  CARELESS  WORD. 


A  loinethiiig  light  as  air — a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken — 
Oh !  lore,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  hath  shaken. 

MOORI. 

A  word  is  ringing  thro'  my  brain, 

It  was  not  meant  to  gire  me  pain ; 
•  •  •  •  • 

Oh  I  would  to  Ood  I  ne'er  had  heard 
That  lightly  utter' d,  careless  word ! 

Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  of  making  love ; 
for^  although  love  is  a  natural  product  of 
the  human  hearty  and  not  a  manufactured 
article^  yet  it  is  nevertheless  brought  to 
perfection  by  artificial  means— opportuni- 
ties^  tears^  sighs^  speeches^  and  the  like^ — 

VOL.  III.  o 
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ar>i  ftti-^lge^  cooadenUe  skill  in  the  pro- 
ces.  We  bare  the  Insliest  authoiitv  for 
nr^.g  it  n  at — the  ait  €t  love.  And  it 
s  ODC  c-tJt  one  of  die  fine  arts,  bat  on- 
fz-±T:<aILx  tbe  finest  of  all  die  arts. 
Trexdses  haTie  been  written  vpan  it  fit»m 
vx  bggr:r.h:g  of  time,  and  will  cootimie 
to  be  wrinen  upon  it  to  the  end  of  time ; 
and  wTien  aH  the  bngoages  of  die  eartii 
shiH  bare  exbansted  their  lesotcrces  to 
♦v^  «,,nyp  parpose,  the  woild  will  not  be 
the   wiser  about  it    than  it  was 

nr  T^C- 

Yoa  mar  make  lore  widi  yom*  foot, 
fientaUr  of  cocn^e,  and  nobody  but 
the  beloxed  shall  be  the  wiser.  And  how 
wiH  she  take  it  !  Her  bhie  eyes,  or  deep 
hr^zcl,  or  Egbt  a^,  or  whatever  colour 
they  may  be,  will  soddoily  ^HoUie  as  if 
an  electric  wiie  had  touched  her,  and 
she  win  raise  them  with  their  new4x>m 
th^T'Uzbts  springing  up  in  them  to  look 
into  your  Cure,  not  with  a  foil  gaze,  but 
a    half-downcast    and  tbiTlKng   glance  of 
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an  instant^  like  a  sun-flashy  and  then  a 
blush,  burning  and  sudden,  will  rush  into 
her  face,  and  she  will  unconsciously  squeeze 
her  beautiful  lips  together,  and  then  turn 
away  her  head  quickly,  as  if  provoked  at 
herself  for  having  been  betrayed  into  a 
recognition  of  the  meaning  of  your  fami- 
liar, and,  we  must  add,  contraband  mode 
of  awakening  her  feelings. 

And  how  many  speechless  men  there  are 
who  make  love  with  their  hands  and  their 
eyes,  or  with  any  thing  except  their 
tongues.  Love  certainly  is  not  loquacious. 
It  cannot  always  talk  to,  but  it  can  talk 
for  ever  of  the  object.  That  is  to  say, 
while  yet  the  early  season  is  full  of  clouds 
and  showers,  and  the  wooer  is  not  over 
confident  of  the  promise  of  the  future. 
But  when  the  sun  breaks  out  and  there 
is  an  assurance  of  hope,  then  even  the 
timid  grow  brave  and  become  as  garrulous 
as  if  they  had  practised  delicious  nonsense 
all  their  lives  long.  Yet  it  is  odd,  how 
any  man  with  the  passion,  ecstatic  even 
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ty,  tkrobbn^  si  Ib  heart, 
all  stone  and  mdbii- 
aad    nooomg,  while  the 
ixmzr^JLe  o&D^  B  MMniug  roand  him  fidl 
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»  sc^,  scoKCiiiie  in  the  oomse  of  his  life, 
!«>  be  cuima  wlio  a  tianoe  of  this  kind. 
Ti^  of  the  transmigration  of  sools !    This 

ipsvcfaosis  that  all  (^  a 

i  friend,  who  has  not 
a  teal  care  or  anxieCT  in  existence^  and 
isicd  to  be  scch  a  ''capital  ^ow"  at  a 
dinDer  party,  into  the  dnllest  and  flattest 
of  kosian  beings.  Where  his  soul  goes 
to  duiing  these  inteirals  of  suspended 
animation  is  a  graTe  speculation ;  but 
moet  probably  it  flies  for  refuge  to  the 
lady,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  increased 
gaiety  she  usually  exhibits  on  such  oc- 
casions, which  certainly  justifies  the  sus- 
picion that  she  has  derived  an  additional 
spirituality  bom  the  man's  bewildermenL 
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He  is  probably  labouring  all  the  time 
under  the  delusion  that  he  is  solving  some 
abstruse  problem ;  but  that  is  a  melan- 
choly mistake ;  his  mind — ^with  all  respect 
for  nature's  laws — ^is  a  vacuum.  He  may 
think  he  is  thinking,  but  he  is  doing  no 
such  thing, — ^he  is  merely  looking  stupid. 
Ah!  love  is  a  paradox.  We  might  as 
well  attempt  to  reap  the  winds,  count  the 
spots  in  the  sim,  swim  in  the  air,  square 
the  circle,  or  find  out  perpetual  motion, 
as  to  trace  its  rise  and  progress.  ''  It 
enters"  says  Farquahar,  "at  the  eyes." 
That  is  all  very  well  for  a  comedy;  but 
you  might  as  well  say  that  the  hght  of 
the  sun  enters  at  the  key-hole.  Love 
enters  every  where:  it  seizes  on  the  tips 
of  the  fingers — do  we  not  fall  in  love  with 
a  touch  of  the  hand? — ^it  fascinates  the 
ear — do  we  not  fall  in  love  with  a  voice  ? — 
which  of  the  senses  is  exempt  firom  its 
influence  ?  and  as  to  imagination,  it  is 
often,  as  every  body  knows,  made  prisoner 
in  advance  of  sight,  touch,  and  hearing. 
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N:v  th^re  is  not  a  single  mood  or  tense 
•:f  !-.Te  that  was  not  practised  OTer  and 
cTrr  zcr^  between  Charles  Tonens  and 
E>ihh  TLidpsTte  in  the  course  of  their  wooing. 
Tz-ev  believed  ther  lored  each  other  better 
VLin  ever  anr  vomig  people  loved  each 
c-:her  before;  and  we  believe  that  they 
k-Ted  each  other  quite  as  deeply  as  any 
T:ur^  people  can  love.  And  they  were 
indrfcrfgable  in  cultivating  all  possible 
crp'^nmiities  of  increasing  that  stock  of 
afifrction.  Charles  would  have  paid  his 
morning  visits  at  daybreak,  and  spun  them 
out  tni  midnight,  if  a  certain  sense  of  the 
usages  of  society  had  not  checked  his 
ardour.  As  it  was,  he  called  every  day 
at  the  house  of  the  lady's  fiither,  and  came 
again  every  evening  with  as  much  punctu- 
ality and  certainty  as  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ebb  and  flow.  And  it  was  extra- 
ordinarv  how  fertile  he  was  in  excuses  for 

0 

this  undeviating  attention.  He  was  always 
prepared  with  something  new  to  show,  or 
to  talk  about :  with  a  scrap  of  intelligence 
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for  the  old  gentleman,  or  the  lady-mother ; 
or,  perhaps,  with  an  apology  for  somethmg 
he  had  left  undone,  and  a  promise  to  do 
it  the  next  day,  so  as  to  create  out  of  one 
vii^t  a  pretext  for  another.  He  always 
made  an  excuse  of  some  description, 
although  there  was  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  it,  and  his  motive  was  as 
transparent  as  a  sheet  of  glass.  But  love 
makes  one  very  conscious  and  suspicious 
of  every  movement;  the  lover  takes  in- 
finite deUght  in  stratagetical  operations, 
and  is,  therefore,  constantly  employed  in 
devising  cunning  schemes  for  eluding  and 
evading  observation;  forgetting  that  the 
more  he  struggles  to  escape  it,  the  more 
he  draws  it  down. 

Edith  Esdaile  was  equally  ardent  and 
clever  in  her  own  way.  She  was  very 
pretty  and  amiable,  and  had,  of  course, 
many  admirers,  all  of  whom  were  pushed 
from  their  stools  by  the  fortimate  Charles 
Torrens.  But  in  order  that  she  might  not 
appear  particular,  which  she  could  not  help 
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^ipeauiiig;  she  occasionally  did  martyrdom 
at  a  window  with  one  of  die  beaux;  or 
sat  at  her  woik-table  for  ten  minutes 
together  while  another  asked  questions 
about  crotchet,  and  entangled  her  worsteds ; 
or  sang  some  e^iecial  ballad  at  the  especial 
request  of  a  third,  whom  she  unfeelingly 
pennitted  to  hang  oyer  her  all  the  time  at 
the  piano.  These  little  mischievous  dis^ 
guises  of  the  real  state  of  her  heart  she 
consideied  perfect,  and  thought  that  her 
plot  against  the  eyes  of  the  experienced 
pe<^le  about  her  could  not  be  detected. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  there  was 
not  the  least  necessity  for  all  this  finesse, 
because  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Esdaile,  nor 
anybody  else,  would,  or  could  have  objected 
to  receive  Charles  Torrens  as  the  accepted 
suitor;  but  there  is  a  crookedness  or 
penrei^ty  in  love  that  will  not  allow  things 
to  take  thdr  own  smooth,  open,  and  na- 
tural course.  Lovers  will  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  made  happy  too  soon,  or  too 
easily.    They  must  arrive  at  their  happiness 
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through  difficulties.  The  sweet  must  not 
be  tasted  until  the  palate  is  prepared  to 
appreciate  it  by  a  few  trials  of  the  bitter. 
The  parched  traveller  enjoys  the  spring  in 
the  desert  all  the  more  gratefully  after  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey  over  the  blistering 
sands.  So  lovers  make  their  own  journey 
of  troubles  in  order  that  the  gush  of  the 
fresh  spring  of  the  heart  may  come  upon 
them  with  an  enhanced  delight. 

That  Edith  was  fondly  attached  to 
Charles,  there  could  be  no  doubt  It  was 
because  she  loved  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity, that  she  tortured  herself  to  try 
to  conceal  it  from  all  the  world  beside: 
for  there  was  so  much  poetry  in  her  nature 
that  she  thought  love  was  the  more  raptur- 
ous when  it  was  enjoyed  in  secret ;  and  that 
such  love  as  hers  was  a  feeling  too  deep 
and  sacred  to  be  profaned  by  contact  with 
drawing-room  gossip,  and  the  vulgar  whis- 
pers, jests,  and  inuendoes  of  general  so- 
ciety. When,  indeed,  they  were  ahne, 
and  Charles  pressed  her  pretty  hand,  and 
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j^vttiQ  bji'j  LfT  fkce,  and  uttered  a  few 
ir:perf^<t  K.-uijd«  that  broke  iqKm  his  lips, 
htrHj  tatrrg  the  Axpe  of  wordsy  then 
the  tesjs  wo^ild  start  into  her  eyes^  and 
frbe  would  drop  her  head  upon  her  bosom, 
while  her  swan-like  neck,  drooping  before 
him,  made  an  unconsrions  token  of  how 
powerless  she  was  in  his  presence,  and 
of  the  complete  reagnadon  of  her  whole 
being  to  his  sorereignty.  No  language 
could  paint  that  devotion;  nor  did  either 
of  them  try  to  explain  what  they  felt 
It  was  articulated  in  every  look  and  mo- 
tion. It  was  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their 
Kves,  and  not  to  be  defined,  lest  in  the 
process  of  description  its  charm  and  power 
might  escape. 

Much  as  she  wished  before  strange  faces 
to  seem  indifferent,  she  failed  to  accomplish 
her  seeming.  Her  eyes  involuntarily  fol- 
lowed every  turn  of  his :  if  he  stirred  in 
the  most  distant  part  of  the  room,  she 
was  attracted,  as  it  were,  by  some  sym- 
pathy of  the  nerves.     In  the  intervals  of 
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his  absence  she  would  occupy  herself  in 
watching  the  time-piece;  in  thinking  of 
what  he  had  last  said  and  done ;  in  trying 
to  conjure  new  meanings  out  of  his  most 
trivial  words ;  in  going  over  the  whole  of 
their  interviews,  and  putting  minute  facts 
together,  comparing  and  analyzing  them 
for  the  sake  of  extracting  the  trembling 
secret  from  them  in  all  possible  combina- 
tions and  changes,  and  in  speeding  onwards 
with  her  flying  thoughts  into  the  future, 
hurrying  over  a  whole  life  of  dreamy  events 
in  a  second  of  time,  and  making  a  world 
of  reverie  in  which  to  dwell  with  that 
pledged  heart  for  ever  and  ever.  What 
a  sad  thing  it  is  for  a  yoimg  lady  to  be 
so  restless  and  fidgety ;  and  if  you  ask  her 
the  cause  of  it,  to  be  answered  by  a  direct 
denial  of  the  fact,  and  an  assertion  that 
she  was  never  more  tranquil  and  con- 
tented! Edith  could  not  stay  quietly  in 
one  place  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  through- 
out the  dreary  mornings.  One  of  her 
resources,  a  foolish   one  too,  was  to  go 
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f T,  zzsczi  ar.grJATy  tfaen  mehmg  down  into 

mnnnnrin^,  as  if 
and  she  would  sit 
zm±  bsun  to  the  echoes  as  if  diey  were 
1  :Ajce»  fr::n  the  spheres  making  music  for 
i-  sLisde.  Of  a  troth,  she  thought 
C'^^^Ics  the  preciest  name  in  the  world ! 

^Ira  Coarles  first  fek  a  noTel  pleasure 
in  Ed::Vs  sodetr,  he  philosophised  a  good 
deal  on  the  subject,  and  laboured  hard  to 
dem .  Citrate  to  himself  that  it  was  merely 
an  acddental  feeling,  and  not  one  of  a 
peim^LneDt  or  serious  character.  He  en- 
deavoured eren  to  depriTe  the  image  which 
cbaiice  had  miraculously  imprinted  on  his 
heart  of  its  brilliancv,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
as  plain  and  erery-day  a  picture  as  he 
coukL  He  knew  a  hundred  giiis  who 
were  more  beautiful,  more  agreeable,  and 
more  accomplished*    Edith's  &ce  was  not 
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remarkably  handsome;  she  certainly  had 
expressive  eyes,  there  was  no  denjong  that ; 
she  had  a  pretty,  even  a  most  tempting 
mouth ;  but  then,  the  rest  of  her  features 
were  commonplace  and  inharmonious :  her 
figure  was  graceful — she  had  that  manner 
and  air  of  natural  elegance  which  could 
neither  be  imparted  nor  acquired;  but 
there  were  defects,  even  in  her  fine  form, 
which  he  thought  he  saw  distinctly:  and, 
relying  upon  these  drawbacks,  he  assured 
himself  that  he  was  not  in  love,  or  that, 
at  all  events,  even  if  he  did  acknowledge 
a  slight  partiality,  it  was  but  a  mere  agita- 
tion on  the  surface,  like  that  which  the 
breeze  makes  when  it  touches  the  flowers, 
and  passes  on.  He  was  very  heroic  in 
his  resolution  not  to  be  enslaved.  He  was 
determined  not  to  fall  in  love.  But  a 
man  might  as  well  prendre  la  lune  avec 
les  dents  as  battle  with  shadows  of  his 
own  making  in  his  way.  The  passion  was 
fixed  in  his  heart  beyond  redemption,  by 
the  time  that  he  had  quite  satisfied  himself 
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vbile  they  were 
i^cshtfoa  bdief 
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iQcrr.  jnd  ^ut  ih^re  weie  twenty  others, 
ML  3«.ci  SAies,  wiii-xn  diey  liked  infinitely 
>:'=j£T,  Li  iie  first  boon  of  love,  young 
3^:rLtt  j:<.bL  at  each  other  through  a  me- 

diamond,  in  which 
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2,  nnu^azii  iC&s  are  twinkling  and  dancing; 
iTii  whijri  cicijGiKb  their  perceptions  by 

Tie  siirrjal  deiusion  ppgressed  rapidly. 
Tie  Ipjtos  had  hiiheito  talked  to  each 
ccly  by  sens.  It  happened  that 
EieTer  been  thrown  together  so  as 
iJLiz  CLiHrs  could  have  taken  advantage  of 
a  £ivo^.:rLc!e  moment  to  lead  to  the  subject 
wrijh,  alth^Ggh  nearest  to  his  heart,  he  yet 
(Ed  c-x  ch  zNDse  to  confess  to  himself.  But 
stooe  wals,  bnss  gates,  locks,  bolts^  and  bars, 
are  to  true  love  as  water  to  the  keel  of  the 
ship,  or  as  the  air  to  the  cleaving  wings  of 
the  eagle.     Love  will  make  its  own  oppor- 
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tunities.  It  sees  no  impediments  which  it 
can  fancy  to  be  insurmountable.  And  it  is 
so  incessantly  employed  in  its  own  a£Pairs^ 
that  it  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to  cheat  the 
guardianship  of  the  most  cautious  and 
wary  protectors,  who  must  sometimes  nod. 
Love  is  always  awake  inventing,  while 
even  the  lynx  occasionally  shuts  its  eyes, 
and  sleeps  on  its  watch. 

An  opportunity  did  occur  at  last ;  and  it 
was  all  the  more  secure  because  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  busy  and  prattling  throng 
— ^in  the  crowd  and  pressure  of  a  ball. 
They  danced  together.  In  the  dance 
their  eyes  met  just  as  she  had  lightly 
placed  her  hand  vrithin  his.  The  train 
that  had  hitherto  lain  darkly  on  their 
hearts  was  fired  in  that  look;  its  electric 
quiver  rushed  to  their  fingers — ^he  pressed 
her  hand,  which  suddenly  trembled  in  his 
grasp,  and  a  second  glance  at  the  disturbed 
features,  scared  and  flushed  with  emotion, 
confirmed  their  mutual  impressions.  What 
more  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
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year  of  formal  adyances,  of  regular  decla- 
rations and  daily  correspondence  ? 

They  retired  to  a  seat  when  the  quad- 
rille was  ended.  Then  came  the  danger- 
ous moment  Their  secret  was  abeady 
betrayed.  There  was  not  a  thought  or  a 
hope  in  either  of  their  minds  that  was 
not  as  clearly  mapped  out  before  them 
both,  as  if  their  thoughts  and  hopes  were 
translated  into  language  and  written  down. 
Did  he  venture  to  break  the  ice  on  that 
occasion  of  delicious  sensations  !  No.  He 
could  not  speak  to  her:  they  sat  t<^ether 
silently,  looking  very  siDy  in  the  eyes  of 
everybody  else,  but  enjoying  in  the  para- 
dise of  their  own  feelings  a  rapture  which 
the  sage  worid,  that  has  ou^rown  these 
joys,  treats  with  a  grand  and  supercilious 
levity.  Tlie  discovery  had  taken  Edith  by 
surprise*  She  was  not  prepared  for  so 
overwhelming  a  tide  of  affection.  A  new 
sense  had  sprm^  up  in  her  young  mind^ 
and  seized  upon  her  whole  being.  In  a 
moment,  as   a   gust  of  wind  flutters  the 
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leaf  and  spreads  a  strange  colour  over  its 
surface^  the  sudden  knowledge  of  Charles's 
love  touched  and  changed  her  nature.  She 
was  no  longer  the  gay^  careless  Edith. 
At  that  instant^  and  probably  for  five  mi- 
nutes in  continuance^  she  looked  as  grave 
as  if  some  great  misfortune  had  befallen 
her.  But  it  was  the  excess  of  mixed  hap- 
piness^ and  pain  she  knew  not  why, 
wonder,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  flurry. 
She  shook  it  off,  to  be  siure,  quickly,  for  it 
is  a  part  of  female  education  to  disguise 
the  heart  through  all  its  preliminary  stages. 
Whatever  a  lady  may  feel — and  ladies  do 
feel  as  deeply  as  men  who  sneer,  protest, 
and  look  savage — she  must  not  appear  to 
feel,  lest  the  wayward  and  exacting  gentle- 
man may  relax  in  his  devotion,  or  require 
more  than  she  can  grant. 

Before  that  night's  revelry  was  ended, 
Charles  had  pressed  the  hand  of  his  young 
Edith  many  times — ^but  he  did  not  venture 
upon  words.  It  was  not  needful.  When 
^hey  parted,  they  understood  each  other 
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much  better  than  if  they  had  tnisted  their 
agitated  thou^ts  to  speech.  How  speedQy 
and  sorely  do  the  tokens  of  love  pass  firom 
eye  to  eye.  Like  the  signs  of  the  tde- 
graph  they  traverse  the  air,  nnintelligible  to 
aU  but  to  those  who  communicate  and  re- 
ceive thenu 

The  destiny  of  the  lovers  was  dedded  in 
that  nigfaf  s  silent  recognition.  They  met 
constantly  afterwards  for  months.  But 
still  for  many  weeks  their  emotions  did  not 
take  the  shape  of  confession.  They  kept 
hov^ing  upon  the  veige  of  avowal,  desi- 
ling  yet  avoiding  the  mutual  admission, 
jealous  of  every  surrounding  obstacle  yet 
timid  to  remove  them,  and  preserving  by 
all  the  arts  of  suppression  and  ingenious 
torture  that  twilight  of  the  mind  in  which 
visions  seem  to  float  before  the  eyes  in 
thdr  most  etherial  and  lovelike  forms. 
They  were  afraid  to  trust  to  the  day-light 
of  open  acknowledgment,  lest  it  might 
destroy  the  illusions  in  which  they  revelled 
StiU,  they  talked  at  the  passion,  although 
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their  strange  and  capricious  fears  did  not 
permit  them  to  fill  up  the  delineation  with 
figures. 

'^  Do  you  not  admire  my  cousin  Mary  ?  ** 
said  Ediths  one  evenings  as  they  sat  to- 
gether alone. 

''Yes/*  replied  Charles,  "she  is  pretty 
and  lively ;  hut "  he  paused. 

"  There  is  great  virtue  in  that  but,"  re- 
turned Edith. 

''She  wants  the  essential  loveliness,  at 
least  in  my  eyes.** 

"  Pray  what  may  that  be  ?  *'  inquired 
Edith,  trying  to  speak  indifferently,  but  all 
the  while  colouring  like  a  guilty  creature. 

"  Cannot  tfou  guess,  Edith  ?  "  he  asked* 

"  I— how  should  I  ?  " 

"  I  fancied/'  replied  Charles,  "  that  you 
knew,  at  least  some  of  my  thoughts,  and 
that  thought  above  all  the  rest !  " 

She  stammered  out  something  about  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  people's  thoughts  be- 
fore they  were  uttered.  Charles  did  not 
allow  her  to  finish  the  sentence. 
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^Hie  thought  was  one,  Edith,  dear 
Edith ! "  he  said,  ^  in  which,  perhaps, 
nobody  would  take  an  interest  but  mysel£ 
I  say,  perhaps — I  am  not  sure — it  may  be, 
that  there  is  one  to  whom  my  aspirations 
are  not  entirely  valueless.** 

Poor  Edith  hardly  stirred,  lest  she 
should  betray  the  tremour  that  was  at  that 
moment  in  her  heart  She  tried  to  look 
at  the  garden,  as  if  she  saw  the  flowers, 
and  was  thinking  of  them,  but  saw  nothing 
but  a  mist  And  so  it  went  on — ^he 
talking  in  a  broken  and  foolish  way,  and 
she  with  her  instinctive,  womanly  tact, 
accuang  lum  of  not  being  very  intelligible. 

At  last  he  got  upon  the  &vourite  subject 
of  the  ideal,  and  came  to  depict  the  sort 
of  being  that  could  alone  enslave  his  heart 
Here  he  became  profound  and  eloquent 

*'Ah!  EUfith,"  he  cried,  his  voice  sink- 
ing into  its  softest  tones,  "  you  possess  the 
power — I  mean,  the  skill — ^to — ^to— change 
mirth  into  tears  at  will — ^and  back  again, 
dear  Edith,  too.    But  this  is  very  foolish. 
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I  cannot  account  for  being  so  ridiculous^ 
and  so  fiill  of  moods.  Serioiisly  I  will 
tell  you  what  sort  of  a  creature  she  should 
be  to  be  mine.  She  must  first,  Edith — 
first,  and  above  all  other  graces  or  beauties, 
she  must  be  pure  in  mind,  in  word,  in  act. 
Pure  as  the  snow  when  it  descends  into  the 
moimtain  torrent,  and  ere  it  has  been 
swept  in  the  fury  of  the  foam  over  the 
soil  of  earth.  She  must  have  no  thought 
— ^not  even  such  vanishing  thoughts  as  self- 
love  in  idle  moments  flings  across  the  mind, 
like  a  breath  upon  glass — she  must  have 
no  thought  of  others.  I  must  be  to  her 
the  world,  as  she  to  me  the  imiverse.  I 
must  trust  to  her  excelling  purity  and 
singleness  of  heart  for  that;  to  her  tried 
and  exalted  devotion;  her  unabating  love 
of  all  that  is  good  and  gentle ;  her  strength 
of  character,  her  goodness,  and  her  pride. 
Then  I  would  have  her  kind  to  everybody, 
but  confiding  to  me  alone.  Her  general 
kindness  should  not  be  tinged  with  fami- 
liarity, but  rather  thrown  out  like  a  light. 


rxTK  2=ti  =«:c  ibtt  mAindh  of  wliidh 

jzd  itioznifiZ,  sie  ic: uld  haTc  an  intellect 
:fe~;ya  aZ«  a:ui  lo  £rve  that  namelesK 

I  azsid  actiaos  wludi 


z,:c  wil  :ie  roses  of  the  dieek,  or 
2scr«  c^  liie  eye.  Oh!  what  a  life 
V  :*:2ii  ±  ce  whJ:  s^b  an  one  to  tiain  her 
ZcZMi=T  ietr^"^3  i=^3  r',imTe  and  lasting 
pncirLf^ ;  to  vsich  the  growth  and  up^ 
wirti  Syg^  rTii:  c4  ih^  sweet  and  diTine 
sccris  izz-y  is  pr:c«er  s^hoe  of  love  and 
£i:o:cr:  tt>  teed  h  wiih  drticate  watchfol- 
cesss.  ajjd  uzc^aisfiur  arioor;  and  to  look 
c^Ljk,  whra  t^i  C3;reer  was  drawing  to  its 
cl:6e,  up:a  the  brlcht  line  of  nnalloyol 
harciness  sorh  a  !:>:  hsd  tzaced.* 

As  be  nz^ihed,  h^  voke  became  agitated* 
azKi  he  dr^w  his  hand  painfiiDv  over  his 
eyes.  Poor  Edith  was  eqaalk-  touched, 
acd  had  scarcely  aay  more  command  of 
herself,  but,  feelir^  that  she  oo^it  to  say 
something,  she  said,  unwitting,  the  mosi 
danirerons  thing  she  could  have  hit  i^kml 
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''  You  speak  in  the  language  of  romance^ 
Charles^  there — ^is — ^no  such — ^being  living 
— ^as  you  describe." 

''There  is,  Edith,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
"  there  is  such  an  one — ^all  excellence.  Of 
a  nature  so  pinre,  so  lofty,  so  lovely,  that  I 
despair — I  despair " 

Her  eyes  at  that  moment  were  resting  on 
his  face,  her  cheeks  were  sadly  flushed, 
and  her  lips  were  quivering  with  emotion. 
Does  not  the  reader  see  the  issue  at  once, 
without  putting  us  to  the  risk  of  spoiling  it 
in  the  description  ?  The  crimson  cheek, 
the  averted  eyes,  the  head  bent,  and  the 
wandering  arm  ? 

It  is  astonishing  how  this  coming  to 
the  point,  this  discovery  of  a  fact,  of  which 
you  were  before  perfectly  well  aware,  but 
which  had  not  been  regularly  announced, 
eases  the  mind,  and  unlocks,  as  it  were, 
all  the  clasps  and  springs  that  boimd  up 
the  heart.  A  man  begins  to  breathe  after 
he  has  declared  himself.     He  sits  easier  on 
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chair,  and  walks  across  the  nxmk  with 
the  most  negHgentlv  tiiiimphant  air  m  the 
world,  as  if  he  had  aheady  a  property  in 
the  ladr.  To  know  that  you  lore  and  are 
lored  IS  after  all,  a  Toy  agreeable  thing. 
It  lifts  TOO  aboTe  the  Tolgar  herd.  It 
gTTes  TOO  a  new  interest  in  life,  apart  firom 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  crowded  with 
trains  of  delight  that  seem  to  stretch 
onward  through  an  iHimitaUe  future.  In 
£ict,  there  is  no  eod  to  the  odd  and 
pleasant  Cwcies  that  gaPopade  through  the 
head,  when  the  consciousness  of  having 
committed  Touiself  bevond  redemption 
has  entered  into  it. 

Charles  and  Edith  had  that  s<nt  of 
swimming  of  ideas  for  many  days  after 
their  mutual  aTowaL  They  talked  fi^t  and 
in  a  sinsularlv  foolish  maimer:  were  in 
the  most  ertravagant  spirits ;  and  appeared 
to  feel  as  if  die  room  were  dancing  round 
thenL  Charles  broke  die  qxing  ct  his 
watch  in  an  unpetuoos  attempt  to  wind  it 
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up,  and  Edith  could  not  get  the  strings  of 
her  harp  into  tune,  although  she  screwed 
and  screwed  for  hours  together. 

The  lovers  met  every  day,  and  whenever 
they  could,  stole  away  to  enjoy  the  felicity 
of  their  own  thoughts.  They  talked,  of 
course,  an  infinite  quantity  of  nothing. 

''I  hke  you  best,"  said  Charles,  one 
evening,  "  in  that  lilac  dress : — ^it  suits  your 
delicate  complexion :  besides,  its  gauze 
draperies,  that  float  round  it  like  light 
clouds,  break  away  the  outlines  of  your 
figure,  and  give  you  a  still  more  sylph- 
like look." 

''Why,  it  was  but  yesterday,  dear 
Charles,"  she  replied,  ''that  you  thought 
I  should  always  wear  white.  You  see  how 
capricious  you  are." 

"  Dear  Edith,  not  capricious.  The  truth 
is,  I  love  you  in  every  colour — ^but  always 
think  that  in  which  you  are  present  to  me 
the  most  becoming.  In  any  dress  you 
look  beautiful  in  my  eyes,  and  if  I  wish 
you  ever  to  appear  in  one  particular  dress, 
VOL.  in.  p 
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it   is  only   another  way  of  saying  that  I 
wish  you  ever  to  be  to  me  the  same." 

"And  so  I  will,  dearest  Charles.  Ah! 
you  see  how  soon  we  learn  to  give  utter- 
ance to  thoughts,  from  the  expression  of 
which  we  shrank  so  recently  with  fear  and 
apprehension.** 

"Because,  sweet  love,  we  were  then 
upon  the  wide  waters  of  doubt,  and  the 
winds  were  upon  us,  and  we  feared  the 
wreck  of  life  and  happiness.  But  we  are 
now  like  the  ship  in  harbour:  no  rough 
winds  can  reach  us  here ;  the  sea  beneath 
us  is  smooth  and  placid :  we  are  as  firm  as 
the  soKd  rock." 

Some  months  passed  away  in  this  raptur- 
ous dalliance.  Never  were  lovers  so 
perfectly  happy.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  their  season  of  joy  to  a  practical 
issue.     It  was  a  great  crisis  with  them. 

The  evening  before  Charles  had  resolved 
to  make  his  proposals  to  Mr.  Esdaile,  he 
met  Edith  as  usuaL  What  an  hour  of 
happiness  was  that !     There  were  the  con- 
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fiding  pair  about  to  make  the  venture  of 
their  whole  stock  of  human  affection^  and 
to  commit  themselves  for  life  to  their 
impUcit  trust  in  each  other.  It  was  a 
dedication  and  blending  of  hearts.  Beauti- 
fiil  snatch  of  sunshine — the  one  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  life ! 

"  I  am  so  happy,  Edith,  that  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  at  last :  for  it  would 
have  worn  out  our  spirits  to  have  continued 
much  longer  as  we  are.  To-morrow  I  will 
write  to  your  father — ^such  a  long  letter ; 
— I  will  call  on  him  afterwards,  before  he 
has  time  to  answer  me.  What  shall  I  say  ? 
— I — '*  something  hke  tears  sprang  into  his 
eyes  as  he  thought  of  what  he  ought  to 
say;  but  dashing  them  off,  he  laughed 
merrily  at  his  own  foUy. 

''  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  /  shall 
say,"  answered  Edith,  "when  mamma,  in 
her  solemn  way,  calls  me  into  her  own 
room  to  tell  me  of  it.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
sink  into  the  groimd  before  her." 

'' She  will  not  be  angry,  Edith!  " 
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iKCj.     £*^ ^  and  poor  Edith,  think- 

zizr  ct  ii^  avf::!  eyes  of  mamma,  looked 
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C'^or^  was  perplexed  at  the  sadden 
ziLiz^t  zz.  l-rT  EiAniier,  and  pausing,  very 
rn-  rT,  Mt:k  ter  Land.  "  Edith,"  said  he, 
^i-w's^.  r^ri-irs  scHy,  •*  are  you  unlu^py  ? 
rLi-Ti  j:g  a::T  si^Ting  in  your  heart  ?" 

N  :w  LlL^  whs  neTer  so  happy  in  her 
Ir^,  :«i:  i:  wis  a  hirpiness  so  exqui^te  that 
X  p^i^ii-rd  bcT*  and  she  might  have  looked 
5.:cr;wf:il  nzirowinsiv.  Her  mind  was 
5c  riZ  cf  deZ3:,  that  die  could  scarcely 
r:T:T«:sc  her  th^nzhs  into  tranquillity. 
S'jje  'jimI  a  disturbed  air,  flushed  by  her 
T-jjyirz  tc::d:!is:  and  Charles,  whose 
I.Tr  wi^  qu:.^k«  sensitiTe  and  rash,  saw  a 
scrar^dneNS  in  her  which,  although  very 
Citinir^I  :o  her  at  such  a  time,  appeared  to 
in::  iZ-tzned  and  mysterious.    His  question 

ks  ncc  cjjj^olaied  to  produce  the  effect 
h^  anncfpared.  It  sounded  in  her  ears 
idle  and  siHy — iinleed  she  scarcely  gave 
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attention  to  its  purport,  for  her  thoughts 
were  upon  the  morrow  and  the  bridal 
hopes.  She  heard  it  as  one  would  hear 
a  piece  of  badinage  at  a  moment  when  the 
mind  was  otherwise  engaged;  and  she 
answered  it  as  one  would  answer  such 
badinage,  with  the  first  word  that  came. 
She  turned  away  her  head  carelessly,  and 
when  Charles  repeated  the  question. 

Are  you  unhappy  ?  " 

Unhappy?"  she  said,  reiterating  the 
word;  and  then,  with  a  faint  smile, 
which  was  meant  to  chide  and  re-assure 
him  in  a  playful  way,  she  added,  ^'  of  course 
I  am.  How  can  you  expect  me  to  be 
otherwise  at  such  a  moment  ?  Ah !  yes, 
very  unhappy ! "  and  the  smile  settled  on 
her  lips  in  the  prettiest. pout  imaginable. 

A  cold  dew  ran  over  the  frame  of  the 
lover.  He  ought  to  have  known  the 
raillery  intended  by  the  tone  of  that  voice, 
but  he  did  not.  "  Very  unhappy  ! "  He 
took  the  word  in  its  literal  meaning,  for  such 
love  as  his  is  very  jealous,  even  of  a  jest. 
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He  paused  to  collect  himself^  and  then 
looking  at  Edith  with  a  calmness  he  did 
not  feel,  he  asked, 
••  Shall  I  postpone  my  letter  ?  " 
Her  surprise  at  this  unexpected  question 
was  so  great,  that  she  could  only  ask  an 
explanation  by  a  look.  He  resumed,  in  the 
same  voice  of  forced  calmness  that  fell 
upon  her  ears  like  ice. 

••You  fear  to  meet  the  ordeal  we  have 
both   looked  forward  to;    and  you  avow 
that   you  are  veiy  imhappy.      I   do  not 
complain — I  have  no  right  to  complain — 
nor  have  I  anv  ri^ht  to  risk  your  future 
misery,  because  I  happened  to  be  foolish 
enough  to    stake  all    my   own    haj^iness 
upon  this  event.     But   I   am   as  nothing. 
Do  not   think  of  me.     It  is   of   no   con- 
sequence   what   I   feel  about  it       I   ask 
whether  I  shall  postpone  my  letter — or,* 
And  he  smiled  with  a  ghastly  expression  as 
he  continued,  ^  I  should  rather  have  asked 
whether  I  shoukl  not  withdraw  my  letter 
altogether  ?  • 
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He  spoke  this  in  a  low,  subdued,  and 
sepulchral  tone.  It  was  so  solemn  and 
novel,  that  Edith  could  hardly  comprehend 
its  meaning. 

"  Charles  !  "  she  replied,  and  she  tried  to 
speak  on,  but  she  could  not,  and  she 
looked  at  his  eyes,  and  shrank  away  from 
their  expression. 

"Edith,"  he  resumed — "it  is  now, 
indeed,  a  strange  question !— are  your  feel- 
ings  changed  towards  me  ?  "  He  beheved 
that,  in  that  question  he  threw  open  an 
opportunity  for  explanation,  but  the  voice 
in  which  it  was  uttered  gave  it  a  fatal 
turn.  The  dfemon  of  doubt  was  in  his 
head,  and  he  could  neither  see  nor  think 
clearly. 

"  Changed  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  I  cannot — I  will  not — I  do  not  think," 
returned  Charles,  "  that  all  that  has  passed 
between  us  was  only  a  delusion.  You  were 
happy.  You  once  loved  me,  or  seemed  as 
if  you  did." 

"  Charles,  Charles,"  cried  Edith,  "  what 
does  this  mean  ? " 


•  »  '  « 


I  afek  TOO,*  he  re{died«  with  a  coUness 
froze  her  nishing  blood  back  to  its 
iocrce.  ^  I  ask  Toa  cafanly — and  answer 
znrr,  h  is  all  I  desire,  truly,  have  I  been  all 
ihis  Vine  uiidx:T  a  deception  ?  " 

P«j->r  Ediih  looked  veiy  incredulously  at 
Cnarles,  and  was,  for  a  moment,  nearly 
hysterical;  but  his  face  was  so  cold,  and 
wac,  aiui  fixed,  and  his  attitude  so  distant 
and  broken  off  from  her,  that  her  pride, 
whicli  had  until  then  slept,  was  touched 
to  the  core,  and  she  made  a  violent  effort 
to  ^>eak  slowly,  and  to  ^pear  unmoved. 

''I  cannot  trust  myself  to  think,"  she 
said,  ^tbat  you  intend  the  question  seri- 
ously. If  you  do,  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  myself  to  answer  it." 

This  was  a  great  exertion,  but  E^th 
went  through  it  courageously. 

**  Ay,"  cried  Charles,  now  abandoning  him- 
self to  the  passion  that  had  been  hitherto 
suppressed  —  *'Ay,  it  is  so.  Deceived 
—cruelly,  cruelly!  —  what  a  thought  is 
that !  But,  I  loved  you,  Edith — ^worshipped 
and  adored  you — ^it  was  a  love  too  deep. 
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too  absorbing  for  anything  human.  It  was 
profane,  and  I  am  punished  —  rightly 
punished.  I  confided  all,  and  I  have  lost 
all.  Well,  well/*  he  continued,  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  the  cold  expression  he  had 
before  preserved,  "it  is  but  an  episode  in 
life,  and  as  it  only  concerns  one  of  us,  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  my  weakness." 

''I  perceive,*'  said  Edith,  about  to  say 
that  she  thought  they  had  both  been 
wrong,  but  Charles  interrupted  her— . 

''I  beg.  Miss  Esdaile— '*  (poor  Edith, 
how  that  one  word  shook  her ! ) — "  that 
you  will  not  compromise  yoiur  self-respect 
for  me.  I  now  see,  unfortunately  for  the 
first  time,  at  how  wide  a  distance  we  are 
placed  from  each  other.  I  never  saw  it 
before.  I  was  blind,  or  self-willed.  It  has 
broken  fully  upon  me,  although  suddenly  : 
and  I  release  you — ^if,  indeed,  you  require 
a  release  from  one  \Aose  bonds  have  been 
as  sand — I  release  you  from  aU  those 
foolish  and  delusive  promises  that  in  past 
hours — no   matter — I   must  not  withdraw 

p  3 
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mTself  al  once — because  there  are  unkind 
people  who  would  speak  harshhr,  and  I 
could  not  bear  that  you  diould  suffer  a 
syOable  of  unkindness  on  mj  account — 
we  mar  meet,  therefore,  but  do  not  censure 
me  with  entertaining  any  mean  hopes  <rf' 
realizing  that  fond  dream  which  is  now  oTer 
—our  meetings  will  be  too  few,  and,  on  my 
side,  too  sad  for  thoughts  of  that  sorL  I  cry, 
God  bless  you!  from  my  heart — it  is  not 
guil:  to  loTe  you — but  I  may  never  again 
rvpeat  it — never — never !  From  this  boor 
we  are  towards  each  other  as  if  we  had 
never  known  tiiat  sweet  deception.  For  the 
last  time  I  pronounce  your  name — yw 
name — that  name  I  so  loved.  Mv  heart 
is  on  fire! — ^Edith!  Edith! — fereweD  for 
ever!* 

He  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment,  and, 
covering  his  iace  with  his  hands,  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

During  the  whole  time  he  was  speaiking, 
Edith,  motionless  and  pale,  sat  without 
appearing  to  feel  the  wrong  that  she  was 
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enduring.  But  she  did  feel  it  deeply.  She 
felt  it  so  deeply,  that  it  deprived  her  of  all 
power  to  reproach,  or  to  explain,  or  to  assert 
her  feelings.  She  was  wounded  in  heart 
and  spirit :  and  wounded  too,  by  the  hand 
that  she  had  only  just  before  relied  upon  as 
her  shield  against  the  world.  She  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  her  thoughts,  that  she  was 
hardly  conscious  he  had  left  the  room ;  but 
when  she  ceased  to  hear  his  voice,  and 
silence  fell  like  a  heavy  weight  upon  her, 
she  looked  roimd,  and  perceived  that  she 
was  alone.  Then  all  disguise  was  at  an 
end:  then,  the  pangs  she  had  suppressed 
broke  forth  into  sobs  and  tears ;  then  she 
gave  vent  to  the  agonies  which  in  the 
midst  of  the  dreadM  scene  that  had 
occiured  she  could  hardly  allow  herself 
to  believe  real. 

'*  Deceived  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  "  De- 
ceived ?  Deceive  Charles  ?  Charles, 
whom  I  love — ^What  is  it  ?  Who  has  done 
this  ?  Is  it  only  a  jest,  or  a  mistake  ?  / 
deceive  Charles  ?     No— no — no  ! — ^he  does 
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her  cheeks  in  a  flood — but  it  was  a  smile 
of  anguish,  more  afflicting  to  look  upon 
than  even  the  tears  through  which  it 
beamed. 

And  Charles,  when  he  retiuned  home 
after  that  parting,  how  felt  he  ?  As  one 
who  had  struggled  in  a  wreck,  and 
been  cast  alive  on  shore  beside  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  companions.  His  mind  ran 
over  all  the  incidents  of  his  attachment 
from  the  very  beginning  up  to  that  hour. 
He  thought  of  her  goodness,  her  kindness, 
her  vows  of  afiection,  of  the  many,  many 
times  she  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  his 
professions,  and  of  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  heart  with  which  she  was  wont  to  make 
him  repeat  his  declarations,  as  if  she  would 
listen  to  them  at  each  repetition  with  re- 
newed delight.  And  then  he  thought  of 
his  own  devotion,  of  the  strength  and 
constancy  of  his  feelings,  and  of  the 
mournful  happiness  it  was,  even  then,  to 
know  that  she,  Edith,  no  longer  his^  but 
still  the  good  and  beautiful  Edith,  should 
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ever  be  in  his  heart  the  sole  idoL  He 
felt  that  there  was  a  satis&ctioii  in  befiev- 
ing  that  he  would  love  her  long  after  hcfpe^ 
and  all  idea  of  their  union,  had  ex]Mred. 
It  was  a  solitary  and  a  wretched  consola- 
tion to  exact  from  his  own  heart  a  vow  of 
changeless  love  for  her  who,  in  such  an  un- 
accountable way,  had  ceased  to  aiteitain 
the  sentiment  towards  him.  Calm  at  one 
moment,  and  reasoning  deliboately  over 
what  had  taken  place,  he  would,  in  the 
next,  break  into  a  fit  of  dequur,  and 
wfldlv  accuse  himself  of  some  unconscious 
fimlt  that  must  have  wrought  upon  her 
sensibility. 

^  She,"  he  would  exclaim,  ^  she,  Edith, 
my  own  Edith,  that  was  so  gentle,  so  full 
of  pity  and  tenderness^  so  sweet  to  look 
upon  and  to  talk  to — ^wfaose  voice  was  so 
soft  and  melting,  and  whose  thoughts  weie 
an  so  innocent  and  guileless.  She,  Edith ! 
to  tell  me,  after  my  long  devotion,  my 
sleepless  love,  that  followed  her  like  a 
shadow ;  my  pledge,  my  countless  fdedges. 
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that  axe  registered  in  heaven,  to  tell  me, 
at  the  very  moment  when  my  prayers  were 
heard  and  accepted,  while  my  faithfiil  heart 
expanded  to  receive  its  precious  reward,  to 
tell  me,  and  to  utter  it  too,  without  one 
single  reservation,  or  without  assigning  a 
cause,  that  she  was  unhappy — ^unhappy  to 
have  reached  the  simimit  of  all  the  happi- 
ness that  I  fondly  believed  she  hoped  for 
on  this  side  the  grave,  to  have  obtained 
what  I  have  heard  her  sigh  to  call  her  own 
indeed — oh!  it  is  either  some  terrible 
mockery,  or  she  is  what  I  cannot  name, 
and  will  not  dare  to  think  of.  Edith  a 
thing  of  deceit?  Edith  deceitful,  false, 
artAil?  No — no — I  acquit  her.  She  has 
too  art.  She — she — ^has  deceived  herself — 
she  knows  not  what  she  does — ^but  she 
has  broken  my  heart.  If  I  could  believe, 
that,  for  months  past,  she  has  only  played 
with  my  feelings,  and  suffered  me  to 
weave  myself  so  inextricably  in  the  toils, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  my 
agonies,  and  triumphing  in  them !  If  I 
could  believe  her  to  be  such  a  creature  of 
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selfishness  and  guile — ^it  might  save  me 
from  myself— it  might  restore  me  to  peace 
— ^it  might  awaken  my  pride  to  vindicate 
my  insulted  love.  But  I  have  no  power  to 
meet  this  dreadful  stroke.  Her  word  is 
ringing  in  my  brain.  That  one  word — that 
single  word — when  I  was  happy,  deli- 
ciously  happy — it  came  upon  me  hke  a 
blast  that  struck  me  dead — would  it  had 
— ^would  it  had — or  that  I  could  blot  it  out 
and  forget  it.  But  I  will  endiu'e  it  I  will 
not  let  her  see  how  much  I  suffer — she 
shall  not  see  how  she  has  unmanned  me." 

A  false  pride  took  possession  of  him. 
He  determined  to  stay  away  long  enough 
for  Edith  to  be  convinced  that  he  would 
not  be  treated  lightly ;  and  then  having  ex- 
hausted his  spirits  for  one  week  of  absence 
— a  week  of  terrible  torture  and  suspense 
to  Edith — ^he  again  presented  himself  at 
her  house. 

There  were  other  persons  in  the  room — - 
faces  with  which  he  was  familiar — friends 
whom  he  had  long  known,  and  who  always 
welcomed  him  with  kindness.     To  them. 
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and  not  to  Edith^  did  he  address  himself. 
When  he  entered,  her  heart  throbbed 
violently,  and  if  she  had  perceived  the 
least  token  of  returning  tenderness,  she 
would  have  sacrificed  all  her  scruples,  and 
met  him  with  even  a  warmer  greeting  than 
ever  she  had  done  before.  She  desired 
the  opportunity  to  repose  her  sorrows,  her 
strange  unaccustomed  sorrows,  in  his 
bosom.  It  would  have  relieved  her  had 
he  reproached  her,  had  he  looked  dis- 
pleased or  agitated :  or  had  he  turned  from 
her  in  silent  anger. 

But  she  read  his  looks  and  manner  in 
vain.  Her  searching  eye  —  prompt  and 
alive  to  the  inquiry  that  involved  her  happi- 
ness— ran  over  every  featiure,  and  noted 
every  gesture,  and  traced  every  alteration 
of  expression  with  the  most  piercing  scru- 
tiny—  but  all  was  cold  and  unfeeling. 
There  was  not  a  single  mark  of  his  usual 
anxiety,  or  his  recent  grief.  He  did  not 
appear  to  be  even  discomposed  by  an  inter- 
view which,  to  her,  was  wretched  beyond 
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desciiption,  and  which  must  have  been 
painful  to  him.  His  general  air  was  that  of 
utter  indifference.  He  addressed  her 
friends  and  relations  as  usual,  and  when 
he  apfmMched  her  he  bowed  respectfully; 
but  there  was  not  in  his  whole  demeanour 
usoHtBiy  evidence  of  the  heart  that  was 
^M"^^"g  within.  So  much  masteiy  did  he 
possess  over  his  emotions,  that  he  seemed 
like  one  who  could  not  be  moved  by 
ordinaiy  sympathies,  rathor  than  like  that 
which  he  really  was — a  martyr  to  theoL 

The  coldness  of  his  gaze,  the  complete 
indifference  of  his  address,  and  the  ease 
with  which  he  took  a  share  instantly  in  the 
uninteresting  ccmvenation  of  the  groiqp 
about  him,  recovered  Edith  frimi  tiie 
trance  into  which  his  presence  had  thrown 
her.  She  fek  as  all  women  feel  when  they 
are  slighted  and  treated  with  contenqit 
Her  pride  was  as  strong  as  his.  She  would 
have  forgiven  all,  have  taken  all  the  cen* 
sure,  have  borne  with  his  waywardness  in 
{MssiTe  endurance,  if  he  had  shown  her 
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the  poor  mercy  of  letting  her  see  that 
he  was  suffering.  But  he  was  like  lead 
or  stone ;  he  was  dead  to  his  and  her 
secret  grief :  if  he  chanced  to  look  at  her, 
it  was  as  if  his  eye  had  accidentally 
wandered  in  that  direction,  and  passed  over 
it  in  vagueness  and  without  a  piupose. 
She  could  not  endure  the  heartlessness  of 
that  freezing  glance.  Her  nature  revolted 
at  it.  Her  heart,  that  was  his  wholly, 
rebelled  against  him,  and  she  felt  regret 
and  remorse  rising  within  her  for  having 
ever  loved  him  so  fondly,  so  helplessly,  as 
she  had  done.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
such  a  thought  had  ever  arisen  in  her 
mind — ^the  first  time  that  she  could  have 
believed  it  possible  that  any  circumstances 
could  have  shaken  her  faith  in  his  cha- 
racter. But  the  chilling  conviction  was 
not  to  be  put  aside.  It  was  not  of  her 
seeking.  It  came  unbidden,  and  every 
moment  of  apathy  on  his  side  made  it 
more  and  more  stem.  As  he  had  so 
openly  neglected  her,  she  had  no  altema- 
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tive  but  to  appear  not  to  feel  it  She  had 
her  sex*s  priWleges  to  sustain,  and,  al- 
though she  would  have  gladly  foregone 
them  all  to  read  one  kind  look  or  a  happy 
expression  in  his  &ce,  she  felt  she  had  a 
duty  to  perfonn  to  herself,  which  he,  of  all 
men  living,  would  most  have  blamed  her 
for  neglecting. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  Edith  was  as 
cold  as  Charles,  and  talked,  when  she  did 
talk,  to  evervbodv  but  to  him.  He,  as  he 
began  to  feel  her  indifference,  endeavoured 
to  dissipate  the  uneasiness  it  caused  him 
by  affecting  high  spirits  and  a  show  of 
wit.  And  Edith's  spirits  sank  as  his 
seemed  to  rise ;  and  bv  the  time  the  even- 
ing  was  ended  she  was  very  iU,  and  he 
retired  in  an  apparent  flow  of  hilarity  and 
exultation. 

But  it  was  in  with  both.  Thev  had  de- 
reived  each  other.  Neither  of  them  knew 
how  much  agony  the  other  was  striving 
with :  and  both  believed,  from  that  even- 
ing, that  the  trae  love  in  which  they  had 
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mutually  placed  their  reliance  had  existed 
only  in  their  credulous  imaginations ! 

Time  passed  away  without  changing  the 
current  of  those  sad  and  self-reproaching 
feelings.  They  met  at  distant  intervals,  but 
never,  never,  as  they  had  met  before. 
And  when  by  any  chance  they  were  placed 
near  each  other,  they  acted  as  if  they  had 
been  strangers  all  their  hves  ;  and  the 
cold  and  repulsive  ceremonies  of  etiquette 
took  the  place  of  that  interchange  of  affec- 
tionate confidence  which  in  happier  hours 
made  them  look  forward  to  their  meetings 
with  thrilling  expectation,  and  enjoy  them 
with  unspeakable  delight.  One  brief  ex- 
planation would  have  dispelled  the  mist 
that  surrounded  them — but  who  was  to 
make  the  advance  ?  Which  of  them  was 
to  trust  to  the  result  of  a  confession  ?  She 
could  not — ^and  he  would  not. 

It  would  be  but  a  sorry  and  conunon- 
place  account  of  the  few  incidents  that 
followed,  to  describe  how  Edith  gradually 
lost  her  health,  and  how  Charles,  stung  by 
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what  he  supposed  to  be  a  wrong,  threw  him- 
self into  society  to  dissipate  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  which,  with  all  his  straggles 
to  shake  it  off,  clung  to  him  the  more 
strongly  the  more  he  sought  in  distance 
and  absence  to  release  himself  from  its  in- 
fluence. Edith  was  ever  present  to  him : 
sometimes  in  the  pride  of  that  beauty  and 
love  that  once  made  an  atmosphere  of  joy 
around  him,  but  oftener  in  the  attitude  in 
which  she  sat  when  she  uttered  that  one 
word,  that  fatal,  careless  word,  that  des- 
troyed his  peace  for  ever.  Her  image, — 
however  slight  the  external  change  it  pro- 
duced— ^was  impressed  so  indelibly  on  his 
heart,  that  in  the  height  of  the  revel,  in 
solitude,  and  in  worldly  pursuits,  it  would 
obtrude  upon  all  other  thoughts,  and  mar 
them. 

Upon  Edith  the  separation — for  such  it 
was — produced  different  effects.  She  had 
surrendered  to  him  her  first  affections,  and 
they  never  could  be  recalled.  Her  young 
heart  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  love. 
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or  even  to  iancy  that  it  loved,  before,  and 
it  could  never  feel  love  or  pleasure  again. 
The  world  was  closed  upon  her.  In 
society  she  was  a  blank.  Her  mind 
seemed  to  be  shaken.  She  resigned  her 
little  employments  and  enjojonents  one  by 
one,  and  fled  to  solitude.  The  canker  had 
eaten  into  the  bud.  She  was  no  longer  a 
being  to  create  a  circle  about  her,  but 
faded  away  into  one  of  the  multitude  that 
Ustened  to  others,  and  helped  to  make  up 
an  audience  for  the  gay  and  the  admired. 
The  change  was  great  and  harrowing,  from 
being  the  idol  of  every  circle,  to  become  at 
last  a  mere  cipher  in  her  own.  But  it  was 
so  imperceptible,  and  those  who  witnessed 
it  were  so  constantly  with  her,  that  it 
wore  off  without  much  observation,  after 
the  early  attempts  to  rally  her  had  been 
uselessly  repeated.  She  became,  at  last,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  quiet,  silent  girl,  in  ill 
health,  in  whom  people  took  an  interest  on 
accoimt  of  her  pretty  and  pensive  looks, 
and  her  delicate  appearance.    Poor  Edith  ! 
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those  who  were  closest  in  his  confidence 
could  not  have  suspected  him  of  enter- 
taining it ;  and  external  indifference  at 
last  grew  so  habitual  with  him  as  to 
make  him  feel  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  such  a  feeling  had  maintained  such 
a  lasting  power  over  him.  Perhaps  he 
finally  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  alto- 
gether a  juvemle  romance,  and  that  when 
he  should  meet  with  a  spirit  congenial 
to  his  own,  the  whole  story  of  Edith's 
love  would  have  no  more  pathos  for  him 
than  an  old  legend. 

Probably  he  was  in  some  such  fallacious 
mood  when  he  fancied  that  a  new  passion 
had  taken  possession  of  him.  How  that 
passion  originated  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  relate.  He  thought  the  object  of  it  was 
mistress  of  a  new  grace  that  he  had  never 
witnessed  before,  and  by  the  aid  of  that 
tortuous  sophistry  which  proves  things  to 
be  exactly  what  we  wish  them  to  be,  he 
invested  her  with  all  other  charms  to  corre- 
spond.    The  qualities  wherein  she  differed 
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herited  by  the  death  of  his  father,  lay  close 
to  Mr.  Esdaile's.  An  old  friendship  had 
subsisted  between  the  families,  which  was 
in  no  way  compromised  by  the  breaMng 
off  of  the  engagement  between  Charles 
and  Edith,  for  that  engagement  had  all 
along  been  confined  to  their  own  confi- 
dence, and  afforded,  therefore,  no  ground 
for  open  estrangement.  After  having  spent 
the  winter  in  London,  Charles  returned  to 
his  estate,  carrying  his  wife  along  with  him. 
That  he  felt  a  pang  as  he  passed  Esdaile 
Manor-house  was  visible  in  the  sudden 
emotion  that  crossed  his  features ;  but  he 
was  now  a  married  man,  had  contracted 
new  interests,  and  forfeited  old  claims,  and 
he  had  no  right  either  to  lament  or  reflect 
upon  a  matter  which,  for  all  he  knew,  was 
quite  forgotten  by  others.  Besides,  a  long 
time  had  elapsed,  and  Edith  should  be 
more  or  less  than  girls  usually  are  if  the 
mterval  and  the  marriage  had  not  com- 
pletely  closed  up  all  the  avenues  to  such  a 
recollection  in  her  breast     He  reasoned 
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T::e  h:-t2se  of  Cbaries  Torrens  was  now 
all  gaf-rtr  azui  spleiidoor.  One  of  die 
£r5t  pervjGS  who  reeeiTed  inteffi^^ence 
cf  hi*  rerjTti  was  Mr.  Esdaile.  During 
perl'jd  of  Charles's  stay  on  the  con- 
-etir,  Mrs^  EsdaOe  had  died,  and  the 
d:?ac5dc  duties  hnd  devolved  upon  E£tb. 
Bet  she  could  da  no  more  than  direct  such 
thl'u;:^ ;  f  ..r  her  health  was  so  lm>ken  that 
>he  coali  n^t  eudure  the  slightest  fiitigae, 
esTTeciillT  such  fatLzue  as  harassed  her 
5ptr^^  Mr.  EsdiCe,  on  learning  that 
ChiTtes  hid  arriTed,  expressed  a  wish  to 
his  d^u^hter  that  she  shook!  accompany 
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him  to  make  a  morning  visit  to  the  bride^ 
which  would  be  expected  at  the  earliest 
moment,  not  only  because  their  estates 
lay  so  close  together,  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  ancient  friendship  that  had  existed 
between  the  families. 

Edith  shuddered  at  the  announcement; 
but  she  had  long  before  conquered  the 
painful  train  of  emotions  it  would  once 
have  caused,  or  rather  these  emotions  had 
conquered  her.  She  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  thus  meeting  Charles  Torrens, 
with  his  young  wife,  in  the  bloom  of 
health,  indulging  in  a  world  of  anticipa- 
tions which  were  closed  upon  her  for  ever ; 
while  she, — who  was  once  gay  and  happy, 
to  whom  each  succeeding  day  brought  a 
new  hope,  and  for  whom  that  young  wife's 
husband  would  have  sacrificed  all  that 
this  wide  world  could  have  brought  him, 
— was  a  melancholy,  wasted  thing,  to  be 
looked  upon  with  eyes  of  pity,  and  tole- 
rated in  mere  compassion.  Of  course, 
she  thought  no  longer  of  Charles  Torrens, 
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as  she  used  to  do.  He  was  now  irrevo* 
cably  lost  to  her.  But  she  had  prayed  to 
HeaTen  to  spare  her  the  misery  of  seeing 
him  as  she  was  now  to  see  him ;  for,  much 
as  he  had  wronged  her,  and  incurable  as 
was  the  wound  he  had  inflicted  iqK>n  her, 
she  sdll  lored  him — if  loTe  that  can  be 
called  which,  like  the  Greek  fire,  survives 
through  all  antagonist  elements — with  an 
intense  devotion,  of  the  force  of  which 
she  was  not  herself  aware.  She  could 
have  suffered  on  in  silence,  and  died  widi 
thanksgiving  and  pardon  on  her  hps,  in* 
voking  blessings  on  him  and  his — but  she 
knew  not  with  what  form  of  speech,  with 
what  disguise  of  manner,  or  pretext  of 
ease,  she  could  meet  him,  speak  to  him, 
and  look  at  him.  Her  Other's  wish,  how- 
ever, was  a  command,  and  she  prepared 
the  next  day,  with  trembling  hands  and 
shattered  nerves,  to  perform  the  required 
act  of  courtesv. 

Charles  and  his  wife  were  sitting  alone 
when  Mr.  and  Miss  Esdaile  were  annoimced. 
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He  was  not  so  imperturbable  and  inflexible , 
as  he  had  all  along  tried  to  believe*  The 
name  acted  like  magic  upon  him.  For  an 
instant  he  forgot  his  wife^  and  aU  the  inci- 
dents that  had  crowded  the  dreary  space 
between  the  last  parting  from  Edith  and 
that  moment;  the  blood  mounted  to  his 
forehead  and  coursed  wildly  through  his 
veins;  he  gasped  for  breathy  and  felt  a 
tightness  oppress  his  chest — ^but  the  sud- 
denness of  the  necessity^  and  the  embar- 
rassing circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  had  their  influence ;  and  by  the  time 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  en* 
tered  the  apartment^  Charles  had  resimied 
an  appearance  of  self-possession.  He  ad-* 
vanced  to  meet  them.  Edith  lingered 
behind  her  father.  She  was  dressed  in 
mourning. 

*'  Mr.  Esdaile/'  said  Charles,  "  I  am 
delighted  once  more  to  meet  you.  Miss 
Esdaile — "  He  did  not  venture  to  offer 
,his  hand,  but  bowed  slowly;  and  she,  in 
silence,  returned  the  recognition.     "  Allow 
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me,**  he  continued,  ''to  introduce  Mis. 
Torrens — Mr.  Esdaile,  Miss  Elsdaile — Mrs. 
Tonrens." 

The  agony  of  that  meeting  was  severer 
than  could  be  painted  in  words,  or  ex- 
pressed in  the  living  features.  Edith,  for 
the  first  time,  raised  her  face  to  look  at 
the  happy  bride.  God!  what  a  fiEu:e  was 
there!  Charles  shrank  back,  and  shook 
in  every  limb  at  that  glassy  and  deathlike 
gaze.  She  was  pallid,  and  worn  to  the 
bare  outline  of  her  once  beautiful  and 
mnitrnd^oH  couutenauce ;  her  eyes  were  sunk 
deeply,  and  had  not  a  ray  of  their  former 
brilliancy ;  and  her  whole  figure  was  att^i- 
uated  to  a  thread*  She  looked  at  the  cheer- 
ful and  radiant  features  of  the  pro^>erous 
bride,  and  with  some  pauses  in  her  voice, 
expressed  the  ordinary  welcome  to  the 
country.  Charles,  who  knew  every  tone 
of  that  voice,  and  who  felt  it  vibrate  within 
the  centre  of  his  heart,  felt  that  Ediih 
was  labouring  at  an  exertion  beyond  her, 
strength*   His  tenderness  for  her,  awakened 
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by  her  desolate  looks^  rushed  back  upon 
hhn  in  a  tide  of  re-created  love;  and, 
forgetM  of  all  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place,  and  only  remembering  the  one  sweet 
dream  that  had  filled  the  years  of  his  youth, 
approached  her,  and  gently  offering  to 
lead  her  to  a  seat,  he  said, 

''  Edith— dear  Edith " 

The  words  were  like  the  sound  of  a 
forgotten  song  to  the  maniac,  recalling  the 
long-faded  memories  of  by-gone  time,  and 
restoring  the  desperate  sense  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  wretchedness.  She  could 
have  answered,  *'  Charles,  dear  Charles  !  ** 
and  cried  aloud,  for  her  heart  was  bursting; 
but  she  checked  the  stifling  sensation,  and 
turning  to  him  with  that  dear  look  re- 
kindled which  he  had  never,  never  forgot, 
she  smiled,  and  simk  exhausted  into  a  chair. 

The  visit  was  of  short  duration.  Charles 
watched  every  motion  of  Edith's,  but  how 
gloomy  and  despairing  was  that  anxiety! 
She  was  an  invalid  beyond  all  hope  of 
recovery:  she  could  not  sustain  conversa- 
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tion — she  did  not  try — a  few  efforts  over- 
came her,  and  she  was  suffered  to  remain 
at  rest  Her  rest  was  a  flatter  of  lemaming 
energies — ^like  the  flickering  of  the  dyii^ 
lamp.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
Charles  happened  to  ask  what  day  it  was ; 
nobody  knew.  Edith  smfled;  it  was  a 
mournful  smile ;  she  turned  fiuntly  in  her 
chair,  and  looking  at  Charles,  she  said, 

**  I  am  an  accurate  reckoner  of  time — 
it  is  Wednesday." 

There  was  something  strangely  emphatic 
in  her  tone ;  none  understood  its  emphasis 
but  Charles,  and  even  he  did  not  fully 
comprehend  its  meaning.  He  only  felt 
that  it  contained  a  meaning  which  he 
ou^it  to  penetrate.  He  pursued  the  in- 
quiry, perhaps  to  satisfy  himself  further. 

''What  day  of  the  month  is  it?"  he 
asked. 

«'  The  3rd,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Torrens. 

<«  I  think  it  is  only  the  2nd ;"  said  Mr. 
Esdafle. 

''Wrong  again,"  said  Edith  still  more 
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faintly^  her  voice  sinking  as  she  proceeded^ 
"  it  is  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  July/' 

Then  burst  the  full  truth  upon  Charles. 
It  was  the  anniversary  of  his  parting  from 
Edith  and  of  his  marriage.  Oh !  what  a 
wreck  and  ruin  had  followed  from  that 
day's  double  misery.  It  was  the  black  day 
in  the  calendar  to  him,  from  which  he 
dated  the  blight  that  had  fallen  upon  his 
life.  .  Edith's  memory  served  well  to  recall 
him  to  the  horrors  of  disappointed  affection 
and  ill-matched  enthusiasm. 

The  visitors  departed.  Edith  was  evi- 
dently very  ill.  The  farewell  was  as  sad 
as  the  severing  for  ever  of  two  fond  and 
faithful  hearts  could  make  it.  They  both 
now  saw  the  ftiU  extent  of  their  misfortunes. 
They  saw  that  they  had  mistaken  each 
other,  and  that  rashness  had  robbed  them 
of  their  happiness.  They  repented,  and 
would  have  recalled  the  past,  and  atoned 
to  each  other  for  the  sorrows  they  had 
mutually    caused — ^but    it    was    too    late. 
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Charles's  life  was  fixed,  and  Edith's  *  was 
ended. 

The  sequel  is  not  startling.  It  is  what 
must  have  been  anticipated.  A  few  days 
more,  and  the  spirit  of  Edith  Esdaile  had 
sought  repose  where  alone  repose  is  to  be 
icnmd  ior  the  bnnsed  heart  Her  life  had 
iiwfr  rsmirr  eiiimr  awav,  but  the  interview 
v.*uT  ^^huT'ji^  ^i^fti  hurried  the  feeble  stream 
luicHmr  )r:rxL  rs  kkontain.  What  he  felt — 
\%imc  3if  zncciiirht — and  what  he  resolved 
ta  do — are,  peiiiaps,  beyond  the  interest 
of  the  narrative.  He  was  a  man  upon 
whom  the  languor  and  imbecility  iA  age 
had  &Ilen  in  a  single  shock  ! 


THE   END. 


PiiBicd  \ff  WiUiBm  T}ler,  Bolt  cooxt. 


